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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 





Mrs. Rz ATC L IF F E CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prep: ared by her 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBER’ 











TO L AU RENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 








a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 
HENRY F L ECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic 


Society of the 
York ‘ 
ge, New 


ty of New 







York. 


Address Normal Col 


Miss NC OR, \ MAY N, \RD G REEN, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
fth New York 





Studio: 303 | Avenue, 


MAX K) VNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 8 
Was may n Terrace, New 





Voice 


Culture 


York. 


Mail address: 1 


GEORGE GREE NE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address 


424 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COC }\OMBS 





(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
soms and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
mstruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 
TOM KARL, 

Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 
Miss MARY IDELIA BURT, 
Autl ur le «¢ 1 
New Mernor Sicur Sr STaFF, Ear 
RAININ A \l aL S APHY 
Mus ( sion, Rhyt Deve ment 
.s ng K garte 

A ( Ke copyrig 1 ) by 
Mary Fid Burt. All rights res 

Mi Burt |} 1 thorized repre ntative in 
Greater New Y 

NEM YORK BROOKLYN 

rneg iH 18 Lefferts Place 

Weda esday ind Saturd 

Send é 
EK. H. LOCKHART, Bass- Baritone. 

Studios: 12: East Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 


method used in the old Italian 
, Church, Concert, Opera. 


Singing taught b; 
schools. Orator 





DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
( ce , Recitals, Oratorio 
8 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HOWARD BROCKW. \Y, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST. 








Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 

Studio: 817-8:8 Carnegi Hall, New York 

WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Conductor 01 ciety, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and ¢ aster St. James’ Church, 
N York 
For terms for ng, address St. James’ 

Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York 
MME. LOUIS] INKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL 
West 8ist Street, New York 
LUCILLE SMITH ORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of pian nd theory, director. Pupil! 
“a Wm. Sherw: and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
( ier Method of Technic 
y ass truct n 
RICHARD ARNOLD 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East 61st Street, New York 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
SIN( 


TEACHER O} 


rT N¢ 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


ACCOMPANYING. 





Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty 
H. W. MEYN, Tenor ROSETTA WEINER 
Carnegie Hall Studio 301 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


MMe. 
VOICE 


L 


UIS 


CULTURE, SKILL 


he Louella,’ 





RICHARD T. 
Concert 
Organ I 
corner Fifth 








Will accept a limited number of pupils 


HERBE RT HE MINGWAY 77, 


Voice Culture and Singing. 


Italian School. 
Studio: 


116 Carnegie Hall, New York 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PI, Stet and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address: 1 West 104th Street, New York 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
ART OF SINGING 


New York. 


THE 
Studio: 5: West 35th Street, 


MME. EMMA WIZJAK, 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing 
Italian Method 
No. 170 West 47th Street, New York, 


PERRY AVERIL — BARITONE, 
OPERA aay NCERT 
AND AL INSTRUCTION 
Park ‘South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR G. ALLOW AY, 


220 Ce ntral 





Voice Culture and the Art “ Singing, 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M, C. A. Building, 
318 West s7th Street, ey York. 





SE YMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MARIE 






Church, ( 





SAMU E L MOYLE, 


BP got 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Itahan Method fone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth sacromned New York 
GI SORGE SW EET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
304 West 72d Street, New York 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly m the Italian School 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 

July and August at Chautauqua Assembly 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ww. M. Semnacuer, Direct 
I regard Mr. Semnachier as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, 


Normal ege, New York City 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


pr TENOR 

Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; goud voice 

cultivé ated i> contract; Italian method 
4 ast 83d Street, near Lexington Ave 

CARL C. MULLER 
Translator of “Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 

Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.’ 

Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 1291 exington Ave., New York 
MME. HELENE MAITIGILLE. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION, Een 
Studio and residence 1211-15 Carnegie | 

Summer course oy York 


AGRAMONTE, 





Mr. EMILIO 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Course 
WALTER JOHN HALL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Stud yo1 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 
Send for t of Pupils | ling positions 
\ddre ( f the Divine Paternity 
S 1 Eight Ave., New York City 


FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOO! 


230 East 624 Street 


4l education given to student 
e beginning to the ghest perfectior 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 











Stud 19 West ‘Thirty-eight! York 
Mrs. MARY - HISSE M De MOSS, 
SOPRANO, 
106 West goth Street, 
New York City 


May 














GUY 
lone 
any 
TOS] 





Studio 


_ ee hour, 


HE NRY 


Instruction in 
Studio 
Personal address: 


for 


Studio (and 
New York. 
1; Kansas 
1s to August 1; 
Westminster Hotel, 


,essons at 


PERCY, 


Organist and 


Avenue 


2 p. m., 


Hi ILDE} 
Piano and 


non-resident pupils 


FRANCIS. FISCHE R 
VOICE CULTURE anp ture 


ART 


invariable address 


318 East rsoth Street, 


A CAPPIANI, 


OF 
159 West 4sth Street, 


SINGING. 
New York. 


Accompanist 
Marble Collegiate Church, 
and 2gth Street. 


Certificated Teacher ot the Lescnetizky Metuop. Studio: Room 1201, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. Telephone: 1351 Columbus 
MAX BENDHEIM, Vocal Instruction Miss M. ARG: ARE’ ’ GORTZ 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth St 
Ce aioe in his teaching the bel canto of CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
old Itali school with the declamatory style f Concerts, Song Recitals Vv ocal Instruction. 
the m« jon German. Particular attention paid to | Address: 206 West E:ighty-sixth Street, New York 
Breathing and Enunciation *repares puy 
Churcen, Concert, Oratorio and Opera ene mens 
ae ae as one THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
PAUL 1 IDDEN, (affiliated with the American School of Opera) 
PIANIS1 d Coaching a specialty 
as S N fork Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
314 East sth Street, New Yor 261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 


Wednesdays excepted 


HUSS, 


Theory of Music 
Steinway Hall 
New York 


POW E RS, 


OF SINGING 


) 


New York season, Oct 


City, Mo., season, 
Los 


August 10 


MRS. H. ADDE N-ALEXANDE R, 





JTH H 


Concert pi 
45 Eas » 
IORI ITA 
\ ( 
G ¢ 
strong and heautif 
H PIZZAREI 


Pepper 
Angeles, 
to October 10 


EKYMAN, 


Carnegie Hall, 


»ber 20 to May 
Suilding, 


Cal., season, 


PIANIST 
Carnegie Hall, New York | 
CHARLES RUSSELL, 
‘CELLIS1 
Pupils and Concerts 
12 rsscaneh Hall, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


VIOLIN SCHOOI 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Enser e Playing 
Residence and Studic 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
LEO LIEBERMAN, 
TENOR 
(Opera, Oratorio, Cor 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, or 
s7 East 117th Street, New York 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Stud St y Ha 
New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
[nstruc n—Piar ( Harmony 
W it Prue Musicar ¢ RIE 
Organist Rose e Ave e P terian ( irch 
N k 
Secretary New York St Mi \ | 
Residence Stud 
954 8th Ave., rner 56th Street, New York 
S. ¢ NNETTI 
| 
Instr \ R e Art 
1¢a e € (,e1 | 1 and 
r tale 
St 6 ¢ H New York 
Mme. EMMA RODERI 
Rapid De ( Ed f 
the Voice ‘ Street, New York. | 
Mrs. GRENVILLE S ING 
SOPRAN( 
Cor Re Mus i 
Addr I Ave New York 
H. W. GREEN] 
| 
VOCAL IN RU« ( } 
I \ 
CLAUDI MAITLAND GRIFFE’ rH, 
Virg Meth« d I ind ae ny 
Six ye s r at ‘iano §S 
I ; tz loszk k 
‘ asses = Re ig r ng n 1 iif 
Keeping. Stud 32-133 ¢ Ha 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
Peache f ¢ eM i Fraucisca 


New York 
IR 
1 

1 1 
na ike 
reasonable 








ALICE 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 7oth Street, 


New York 





Mr. AND Mes, THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio 5st East 62d Street, New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRI CTION 
Representative Teache 
of the methods of t 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue New York 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 


CONCERT AN 

















DRAMATIC SOPRANO Steinw Hall, or 
“Niagara,”’ 71 East 87th St., New York. 
lelephone 461 791 
Miss EMMA HOWSON 
PRIMA DONNA 
R Italian 1 En ( ( 
Lamperti Me 1A 
Tuesday nd | 6 | York 
| EMMA THURSI 
| SOPR 
| W ‘ ; 
| Residence-S ( 1 I Y ork 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
VOCAL ¢ LTURE ONE I 
VOIc! UILDID 
REPI SH 
8 East Gath St dt ‘ Rige 
— 
ARTHUR VOORHIS 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTI )N 
| WW ng . | yew York 
MME. ADELE LEWING 
| 4 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEI 
Pr il 
PIANO STRU¢ N 
Leschetizky Me 
Studios: 1109 ( eH New York City 
KATHARINE PELTON 
I ¢ c rh 
S. ARCHER GIBS« 
SOI 
F 
‘ k Y ork 
SIGNOR CARBON! 
Mer I nd 
CE ¢ S 
| CONSERVATORY OF MUSI 
) Ave 
| CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN § 
4 Seve 
STELLA PI E STOCKEI 
COM POSER-DIRE¢ } 
I € m 1 
} ence-stud ew York 
EATHE GREGORY, 
SASSO 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th Street 
\DOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
Piano Instruction. 
Address 347 Wes ad Street, New York 
HUGO TROETSCHI 
Organist S rm St. 5 Church 
Instr t I 2) 
n Lessons a 
Re r I S N. ¥ 
WALTER L. BOGERT, 
M 1 Lectu Recitals, ¢ Xx 
ns ' r Song 
7 awre ce S Flus 1 ( 
EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN 
PIAN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Stud ] t ~ w Y k 
Mr. & Mrs. bagi TER H. ROBINSON 
rEN¢ \ N SOLOISTS 
( 
toire 
S rk 


D ORATORIO. 









Bet ween 


Apply 


A. J. 
Perso 

Harmor 

chestrat 


Author 
Interpreti 
thetic Co 


ing. 





Mrs. V 
Studio: 


W. A. 


Positi 


1 


Sui 


Princip 


Accepts ¢ 
Recitals a 


Hildegard 


es 


Or 


498 3 


Literatu 




















ORIO, 


\ISH 
RiEgR 


City 
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NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 


London, England. 








BVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, . . 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 


The most advanced European and original methods 


taught privately and in 


asain nc fae to veens tare | On PS AR 
ee an cot ee, Normal Sinners reepondence. Voice Culture. 
School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7. Steinert Hs Hall, Boston. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. PRISCILLA WHITE, 


class. 
earn to read dificult music from the staff 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 











MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 





Between Broadway and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Te Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 


Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 

and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “‘Compiete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 





thetic Counterpoint. Ag 2 Method of Memoriz- 
arve ‘ourt,” 
_ St. 


street and 
New York. 


114th 
_Nicholas avenue, 


WILLIAM a 


Wegenel 


TENOR. 


Goacert and Oratorio, 
Vocal lastruction. 
e 


80 0 Carnegie Hall 


New York 


ing.” 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction— Piano. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 





W. A. WHITE. 
Positive Pitch, Harmony, Ear Training. 
Clavier Hall, 


11 West Twenty-second St.. New York. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals an the famous Concert-Lecture, 
THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


nda HOFF MANN, s: Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








Violiniste. 


Lately of Brussels end 
Roya! Conservatory 
A of Leipzig. 
rl Concerts, Musicales 
Instruction. 


Residence-Studio, 184 W 
82d Str: et, 


Concert and Oratorio. 


uartettes 


any ROBIE 


NEW YORK. | 
i 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
872 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1s9 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Bruce W. Hoses, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 








Baritone. 











Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 
JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Gompeeee 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, an 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
131 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Boston 











Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Back Bay 1089-5. 


164 
Telephone 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Paelten, Director. 
30 Huntiagton Ave., Boston. 
Fut, ProressionaL Course, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 
“ 4 Complete Musical Education.” 





year 


Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 








H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Pianoforte, Organ, 

Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinit 
Dartmouth Street), Boston ass. 
esidence: Newton, Mass. 





Harmony and Composition. 


Court (175 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W 








MR. FRANK MORSE 


and Assisting Teachers. 


30 and 82 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boy!ston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 

Complete Training for Voice, 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 


Style, 





MISS MARIE L EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME SUPERIEUR from Ma 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copiey, Copley Square, Boston. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 





Monday and Thursday from gs to 7. 
me. oriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affordin change of air. 
French Diction and cting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 


of Madame Mortawn1’s School, St. Ermin's Hotel, 
Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 








VOICE PRODUCTION, 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. 





Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSONR, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, 
Specialty: Instruction 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN 


CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa 





Pa 
California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 


nm Francisco, Cal 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


« LYRIC SOPRANO 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri 
vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio. 1217 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Sereet, 
Private Studio 
1424 Washington Street, 








Oakland. 


San Francisco, Cal 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San Francisco, CAL. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ Offers nighest facilities 0 Music, Art, 
COLLEGE 





Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 


in Organ Playing for 


VOICE PRODUCTION anp 
SINGING 


Invariable results of 


Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL. 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 
Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from Breaks. o throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 


Undeniable proof of the above statements ca 

given. Appointments and particulars of uni 

interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
follows above results..? ~ 


opera, concert work. &c., 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W 
(Established twelve years.) 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


2 Clifton Gardens, 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Repregentative of the Yersin Method of 
rench Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station) 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 

| Percy House, Randolph Rd.. Maida Vale, London 
Paderewski writing in arch, 1898, says: “I 

know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 

and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method. 

which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 

THE WORD.’ 


to 


Maida Vale 





CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO, 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PI4NOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 








HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co Co., 








Boston, Mass. 





Claviers Reated and Sold on Easy Terms. 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLA 





PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
YOUR FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
—e cer. 

YOUR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 

PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 
FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
OFFERS RELIEF TO YOUR IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
PURSE THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 


RESULTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


VIER CO., ti West 22d St., NFW YORK. 








THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
| America’s Greatest nage of Women Players. 
| et ae in orchest: Ii —New 





En tour October rs to March jo in 
United States and Canad 


| Mrs. CAROLINE B. wicHOL 

| Permanent address: 623 

| Mx anv Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Conductor. 
lumbus Ave., Boston. 











Enroll for Classe 


Literature sent for the writing. 


Virgil Piano School. 


2O _ WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1891. 


s Oct. 28=Nov. 2. 





Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 





A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic piano 
playing, is the natural 
consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 


School of. 





A. K. Viren, 
S. M. Fasian, 


Classes for Begi 
Write for week! 


Further particulars 





Ss. M. 


FABIAN. 











Clavier Piano School 


AND 


Public Performance, 


‘Clavier Gall, 220 


Teacher of Interpretation. 


Clavier Piano School, 


1) WEST TWENTY*SECOND ST., N. Y. 


“ee 


" west 
STREET, 


Director. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 





nners. 
y Recital Tickets 


by addressing the 


coat 
va 
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oO Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and ’ 
represent both in exterior finish and y 
quality of tone the highest excellence f 
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PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 


MAURICE GRAU, 
The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


WEBER WAREROOMS, 
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The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
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Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
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MARTEAU 


credit for introducing to 


ENRI deserves 
Berlin three new vio 
lin concertos within the 
last few days. The 
most important of the three 
is the Concerto No. 2, in D 
minor, by Sinding, whose first 
concerto Marteau also played 
here for the first time last winter 
in one of the Nikisch Philharmonic 
concerts 
Gas | be D minor Concerto I like bet 
ter than the first one in A minor. It 
is symphonic in character, the orchestra playing an im 
portant part all through. And the orchestration 1s superb, 
so rich and modern. The strings especially are employed 
with great effect. The thematic material of the work is 
not striking as a whole, but it is remarkably well worked 
out. The solo violin has largely passage work in the 
first and last movements. The music lies well for the vio 
lin and sounds well. In the andante, in F sharp minor, 
the violin has a fine opportunity to sing, for the most part 
in double stops, and they are violinistic double notes, writ 
ten by a composer who not only had something to say 
but who knew how it should be said on the fiddle 
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The Sinding Concerto is a sane, healthy work; there 
are no unnatural strivings for effect in it, which cannot 
be said of one of the other novelties, the concerto in C 
minor by E. Jacques-Dalcroze, which Marteau played un 
der the baton of the composer himself. 

This is one of those “interesting” works by a man who 
has little to say but who makes a great fuss about saying 
it. There is undoubtedly a striving for new effects here 
For instance, a fugue for the full orchestra is introduced 
toward the close of the first movement. It is wholly un 
modified. The recitative for solo violin in the slow move 
ment (a largo), with an occasional pizzicato chord by the 
strings, is also out of place In fact, in form the entire 
work is loose and disjointed. One does not know what to 
make of the finale. There is no logical connection be 
tween the ideas. 

And then the solo part. It is rugged, awkward and un 
grateful, especially in the first movement. C minor is an 
awkward key for violin, anyhow, where much execution is 
called for. The passage work of the first movement is 
very difficult, and does not sound at all brilliant, because 
it lies so awkwardly. Written half atone lower, in B minor. 
or one tone higher in D minor, the same passages would 
be brilliant. 

The key of C minor has its own peculiar character, and 
I suppose it is this very character that Dalcroze wanted 

That is all very well in sonatas, quartets, &c., but in a 
great concerto like this, full of difficult passage work, which 
throughout the first movement does not modulate much, 
but sticks largely to the original key, C minor is a very 
bad choice. In such a case the composer who does not 
take into consideration the limitations of the solo instru 
ment reckons without his host. 

Paganini, in his first concerto, wanted the characteristics 
which the key of E flat alone possesses. E flat major, though 
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/ THREE NEW VIOLIN CONCERTOS. 





a far better key than C minor, is also a bad key for rapid 
execution, as the open A and E strings cannot be used 
Paganini wrote his orchestra parts in E flat, and cun 
ningly tuned his fiddle half a tone higher, and thus while 
playing in E flat, he was executing in the key of D, one of 
] 


the easiest and best sounding keys on the violin 
This trick greatly puzzled the connoisseurs of his day, tor 


Paganini never tuned his violin audibly )f course one 
cannot do such things nowadays 

The Dalcroze Concerto has interesting features rhe 
treatment of the orchestra is masterful, the woodwind 
particularly being used with great effect. This is a re 
deeming feature for the solo violin, for it stands out well 
against the woodwind. The instrumentation is very 
modern, quite brilliant, though often too heavy he 
themes are not grateful. All in all it is good capellmeister 
music. 
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The third novelty is a concerto by Tor Aulin, a young 
Norwegian. As a violin concerto per se this is the best of 


them all, though the Sinding Concerto has greater musical 


value. Tor Aulin is an excellent violinist himself He 
introduced some of his smaller works to Berlin a few 
years ago, assisted by Ernest Hutcheson 


This new concerto is melodious and grateful. And the 
» violin! What a contrast from the 


Dalcroze Concerto! The key is also, strange to say. C 


treatment of the so 


minor, but ‘what a difference! It modulates frequently 
Che passages lie and sound well. The solo violin always 
stands out in bold relief against the orchestral background 
It is a real violin concerto, not a symphony with a violin 
obligato. Yet the orchestra has quite enough to do. It 
is always employed with skill and discretion 

There is an occasional delightful Northern coloring; one 
hears an echo from Norway’s fjords and mountains 

The andante is a beautiful movement rhe finale is, 
unfortunately, much weaker, both in thematic invention 
and in workmanship, than the other two movements. The 
choice of keys is peculiar. The first movement is C minor, 
the andante in A flat major and the finale in G major 

As a whole, though not a work of great depth, it is a 
grateful task for the performer, and is the best concerto 
by a violinist that I have heard of late years 
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Marteau played all three concertos magnificently and 
with big success. Sinding was present and was called upon 
the stage amid great enthusiasm after the first movement 
of his concerto. Besides these three novelties Marteau 
played in his two concerts, with orchestra, the Bach A minor 
and the Mendelssohn concertos and the Bach E 
Sonata for violin alone. The first evening he was not in 


major 


good condition, but at the second concert he was in splen 
did form and played in a way that quite sustained his 
reputation.. His technic was faultless, and his tone pure 
as gold. He deserves a vote of thanks for playing three 
new works here, where one hears all of the better known 
concertos done to death every winter. It is not an easy 
matter to pass judgment upon three big new works after 
but one hearing and without so much as a glance even at 
the music. I do not pretend that the above criticisms are 
infallible. 


I write simply my first impressions 


Albert Geloso, the Parisian violinist, has given two con- 
certs with piano of late. Geloso is a great artist and a 
fascinating personality on the stage, but he did not do so 
well this year as last season. His interpretation of the 
Bach Chaconne was very queer. The variations on the 
theme of the first movement he played nearly all pianis 
simo; even the great arpeggio part, where there should be 
a tremendous crescendo and climax, he played ppp 

The theme in D major, however, he sang with wonder 
ful tone. It sounded like a cathedral organ 

Geloso draws a grand tone from his instrument, his 
technic is impeccable, and he plays with great warmth. He 
is very fond of Bach and Beethoven, but he does not al 
ways hit upon the right interpretation. He takes too many 
liberties. Yet Geloso is a great violinist and a sterling 
musician An artist must not be damned because he 
sometimes gives a peculiar reading of a well-known work 
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Many minor violinists have played here already. I did 
not hear them. 

It is possible that Sigmund Beel, formerly of San Fran 
cisco, will play here this winter. Beel played in London 
(where he is now living) last spring with great success. 
I saw the criticisms of the leading London dailies. They 
one and all called him a great violinist and a thorough 
musician, who played equally well the Paganini Concerto 
and the Chaconne. 

I knew Beel well and often heard him when living in 


Brussels four years ago. He has a tremendous technic, 
having but few equals in this respect, and his tone is of 
a beautiful singing quality. He is a musician through 


and through, and as an artist altogether he is far supe- 


yr to many of the well-known violinists now before the 


public He is modest and never thrusts himself forward 
S—- & 


What could be more charming, poetic and thoroughly 
exquisite than the piano playing ol Leopold Godowsky ? 
When he runs a simple scale it is a poem full of exquisite 

harm, all by itseli. His tone is at all times, whether in 
the most delicate fingerwork of a Chopin study or in 
heavy chords, wonderiully pure, full, round and singing. 
His touch is like velvet and has a quality quite unique. 

About the great success of his concert on the 16th Mr 
Liebling will tell you. I heard him under even more 
favorable circumstances the other evening at his house. 
\ tew iriends had been invited to supper; afterwards, at 
9 o'clock, Mr. Godowsky sat down to the piano and he 
did not get up again until 12 o'clock. 

An amusing thing was the unisono playing of Mr. Godow 
sky and Dr. Pollock. Dr. Pollock is an amateur pianist, 
and has a prodigious memory. He also has technic 

Mr. and Mrs, Godowsky are well settled in their beau 
tiful new home. In the choice of a wife Mr. Godowsky 
has been fortunate, which cannot often be said of great 
artists. Mrs. Godowsky, a former New York girl, is a 
charming woman, an ideal hostess, and she thoroughly un 
derstands her husband and is in perfect sympathy with 
him. 
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Bronislaw Hubermann, who when he played here some 
years ago gave the most prodigious exhibition of talent on 
the violin I ever heard, is coming out of his seclusion. He 
will give three concerts in Berlin this season 

ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


Cuas. B. Hawrey.—Chas. B. Hawley, the celebrated 
composer, is back from a long vacation at the seashore, and 
his studio at 489 Fifth avenue is the daily scene of busy 
activity. The John Church Company has just published 
three new songs by Mr. Hawley, “Your Lips Have Said 
You Love Me,” “A Song of Life” and “Love and I”; all 
bid fair to become very popular 

The choir of the Broadway Tabernacle, of which Mr 
Hawley is organist, sang the “Daughter of Jairus” last 
Sunday night 


H. W. Greenz.—The fall season at the H. W 
studios opens with a favorable outlook for a prosperous 


Greene 


year. Mr. Greene’s hours are being rapidly taken. The 
normal sessions which have for so long been a marked fea 
ture of his work and of such immense advantage to his 
students will begin the first Wednesday in November at 
3:30 p. m 


THe New York Scoot or ACCOMPANYING.—-The regis 
tration is increasing weekly at the New York School of 
Accompanying. Among the new students are Miss Fanny 
Sweetser, of Cobleskill, who possesses splendid ability; M1 
Leslie, of Newburgh; Miss Horsfall, of Yonkers, and Miss 
Virginia Webster, of this city. Miss Wiener resumes her 
ensemble classes of four and eight hands 
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MILAN. 


MILAN, OCTOBER 15 1901. 
T last the mountain in labor has produced its ridic- 
A ulous mouse; the commission appointed by the com- 
mune to study the question of the Scala, and determine the 
form of the famous referendum has given its reply. 

It has decided to propose that the referendum be sub- 
mitted between December 15 and 19 next; that all the ad- 
ministrative electors be invited to record their votes; and 
that the question, to be answered by a simple “Yes,” or 
“No,” be purely, solely and simply: Whether the electors 
think that the commune should grant a subsidy to the 
Scala? 

In regard to this referendum I already gave you my gen- 
eral impression in recent past correspondence. In it I ex- 
plained how the idea of calling on the administrative 
electorate to decide a question of art by a simple yes or no 
first came into the minds of the town council, composed 
principally of persons belonging to the Socialistic party, 
or, to use their generic term, the Popular Democratic 
party. 

The doubt which I had expressed to a friend of mine on 
the town council, as to whether it was not impossible, by a 
simple question, to place clearly before the electors that 
of the pecuniary aid to be given to the Scala, was over- 
come by the reply, that not one but several would be the 
questions submitted to the voters. 

Instead of this we now find the referendum commis- 
sion, after so much study, publishing urbi et orbi, just this 
one single and simple question, which is so ridiculous that 
even that part of the press most favorable to our present 
town rulers finds it impossible to solve the great problem. 

In fact, the one idea which would seem to have pre- 
dominated with the commissioners is that of abolishing 
the word “endowment” (term used to denote the money 
which up to the present was given by the municipality to 
the Scala) and substituting for it the word “subsidy”; as 
if they did not both, under the circumstances, mean just 
exactly the same thing! 

I think that probably the commission will have thought 
the majority of the public understands that the opening of 
the Scala is necessary to the welfare of the town; but the 
opening of the Scala is not possible without the pecuniary 
a'd of the municipality; or, in other words, without the 
‘ndowment, and the endowment is just that which we 
lon’t want, as it represents an old-time, medizval notion, 
inworthy of the modern style of thought which dom- 
inates our present town council. 


How shall we reconcile the abolition of the endowment 
with the continuation of the Scala? Let us ask the elec- 
tors if they desire that the municipality shall allow a sub- 
sidy (which in blunt Italian means alms), and thus we 
shall gain our end; that is, the endowment will nominally 
be done away with, but the theatre will have the money all 
the same! 

This mode of reasoning is tolerably foolish, but yet it 
represents the ergo of all that has been decided by the 
referendum commission. In fact, whatever may be the 
reply, it will not resolve the question in accordance with 
the desires of the popular party. 

The position is this: they don’t want the Scala really to 
be closed, but they ask instead that it shall be continued 
in such manner as to be accessible to all, and not only to 
the rich as at present, because the money of the munic- 
ipality, they say, belongs to the whole people and not to 
any One particular class. The study of the commission 
was necessarily therefore directed toward this end; that is, 
to recognize the necessity of the Scala, and at the same 
time satisfy the pretentions of the people. 

Now if the answer to the question should be No, that 
means that the Scala is doomed and must ceast to exist; 
if the answer be Yes, then it must continue as heretofore; 
with the result, after so much study and noise, that we 
shall be—just where we were before! 

It appears to me that the questions to be submitted 
should have been at least two, in order to have a decided 
and unequivocal answer: First, whether the electors are of 
opinion that the commune should contribute to the sup- 
port of the Scala, it being both morally and financially 
necessary to the town; second, whether the form hitherto 
used by the commune corresponds to the requirements 
and interests of the city, and of all classes of its citizens. 

Let us hope that the commission, warned in time of their 
enormous mistake, will repair the error and not endanger 
any and every form of civic contribution to this the great- 
est manifestation of theatrical art that Milan possesses, 
and one of the few now remaining to Italy. 
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And now let me chronicle some of the theatrical doings. 
The Milan theatres have almost all reopened; in rather a 
weakly way perhaps, but this is only the preparation, as it 
were, for the more important representations which are to 
follow. 

Thus at the Dal Verme we have had the “Poliuto,” an 
old opera of Donizetti very seldom given now for want 


of artists suitable for its production, nor has it at the Dal 
Verme risen above mediocrity, if we except the Signora 
Corsi, a good artist who knows how to draw public ap- 
plause. After that we had the “Sonnambula,” with the Sig- 
nora Galvany in the leading part. She is a Spanish lady, 
who treads our boards for the first time, for the purpose 
of testing Italian opinion, which proved entirely favorable, 
she being found to possess an unusually good voice, sweet 
in tone and well tutored, with great agility up to the high- 
est notes, while her acting is undeniably good. Also the 
tenor Franco, likewise a Spaniard, sustains the part of 
Elvino sufficiently well. 

And, always at the Dal Verme, there has been a repre- 
sentation of “William Tell,” one of the great works of 
Rossini; also of difficult execution for want of artists 
adapted to it. The present edition, if not altogether good, 
has anyway been fairly so. 

Those who, like myself, have been present at the great 
renderings of “William Tell”—at the Scala, with Tamagno 
in the leading part, or at the Téatro Argentina, at Rome, 
with Duc, the French Tamagno—cannot certainly be im- 
pressed by that of Giacchero, who sustains the part of 
Arnoldo at the Dal Verme. But Giacchero has in him 
excellent qualities for the making of a first-class artist, 
his voice being extremely robust, of wide range and of 
pleasing and resounding quality; but, like all young 
Italian artists, he requires study—much study—under a 
really good master who can teach him the unhesitating 
placement of his voice, not neglecting, at the same time, a 
little general culture in scenic art. The baritone, Pacini, 
an artist already known in the world of art, met with 
a warm reception by the public, who, at the Lirico, had 
already applauded his artistic merits. 

Of Matilde, Jemmy and other artists there is little to 
say; they did their best, but to tell the truth that was 
not much. The orchestra, sufficiently strong, was well 
led by the maestro, Dal Fiume. 

At this theatre on the 23d of this month the real autumn 
season will be inaugurated with the “Tosca” of Puccini, 
interpreted by the Signora Bianchini-Cappelli (Tosca), 
Signor Garbin (Cavaradossi) and Giraldoni (Scarpia). 
We shall thus have at last some representations after the 
style of the Scala without the annoyance of Commissions 
of Referendum and questions of endowment. And how 
does all this come about? I fancy I hear the reader in 
quiring. The thing is very simple. The theatrical man- 
ager, Signor Oreste Poli, is a young man of the modern 
school; he has been a long time in London and New 
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some initiative of his own. 


of a city like Milan, and during three seasons has under- 
taken the management of the Dal Verme, raising this mermoor” 


York, where he has learned to go ahead, with activity and 
Gifted with much artistic 
intelligence, he has learned to understand the necessities 





a knowledge of the language. 

The Manzoni, which is our Scala of prose, has also had 
“Norma” and “Lucia di Lam 
having been given moderately well, without 


a short little season of opera, 


theatre to the level of the good old times, now unhappily either praise or complaint. Of the other opera season at 


past, so that his pronouncements are awaited always with the Fossati the readers of THe Musica. Courter have al 


anxious impatience by the Milanese public. 


ready been informed by other correspondence from this 


On the 26th of this month the Lirico Theatre of Sonzogno side, and it would be useless to enlarge on it; the repre 


will open with the 
be followed by “Werther” 


and by “Chopin,” a new opera of the Maestro Orefice. 


Just now, at the Lirico, they are giving operettes, with a 
Spanish company, who, beginning with Milan, purpose mak- 
ing a tournée of the principal cities of Europe. Their 
début was satisfactory, both as regards the voice power of 
the artists and the mise-en-scéne—characteristically Spanish 

as also because the artists are specialists of their sort 
The public naturally can only really enjoy the musical part 
of the entertainment, which is, however, generally good for 
its grace, its softness and sentimental warmth; all the rest 

that is, the witty dialogues, the caricature of persons s and 
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“Sansone e Dalila” of Saint-Saéns; 
and “Cendrillon” of Massenet, 


to sentations follow each other in regular course, with a 


change of operas but without much change in the execution 
of them. F. ORLANDI 


BOWMAN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE local papers of Northeastern Pennsylvania report 
that the session of the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
County Musical Alliance, held in Factoryville from Octo 
ber 21 to 25, was one of the very best in the sixteen years’ 
The purpose of the alliance 
The town and village 


history of that organization 
is educational, not concert giving. 
choirs of that section meet twice a year for a week’s study 
of good choral music and the inspiration that inures from 
association and the larger things that are possible to the 
union of 100 or more earnest singers. 

It is an important movement in the development of a 
good style of singing of church music especially, and of 
concert music incidentally. Such an effort should be imi 
tated in every section of this broad land. Were this done, 
it would exert a powerful influence not only in the smaller 
towns, but by reflex impulse it would affect the larger mu 
sical centres. 

The results of the efforts put forth by the Musical Al 
liance of Pennsylvania, united to the skill as a conductor 
of E. M. Bowman, of New York, who led the present ses 
sions, were seen in the large amount of good music which 
was studied during eleven rehearsals and then presented in 
good form to the public in two concerts, the first one on 
Thursday evening two weeks ago, which included Men 
delssohn’s “How Lovely Are the Messengers” (“St 
Paul”); Tozer’s “Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand”; 
‘God Is Our Refuge,” Macfarlane; “From Egypt’s Bond 
age Come,” Page; a choral arrangement of the “Cujus 
Animam,” from Rossini’s ‘““Stabat Mater,” and “The Starry 
Host,” a series of concert waltzes by Milde 

On Friday evening the program included the chorale 


things Spanish—fall flat, and are rather tedious for want of 





from the Meistersingers’ “Awake”; “The Heavens Are 
Telling,” Haydn’s “Creation”; “O Thou That Tellest,” 
Handel’s “Messiah”; the “Hallelujah,” from Beethoven's 
“Mount of Olives,” and Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Ellen.”’ 
All this music was new to practically all the singers when 
the sessions began Monday evening, October 21. Eleven 
rehearsals were held prior to the last concert Friday even 
ing and considerable other music Was sung besides that 
presented at the concerts 

Mr. Bowman is authority for the statement that, not 
withstanding the short interval of study, the music was 
sung in an intelligent and artistic style. 

Miss Bessie M. Bowman was the chief vocal soloist of 
the concerts, and according to reports scored a distinct 
triumph. Her voice is a rich contralto of lovely fresh 
quality, and her singing is characterized by exquisite fin 
ish and soulfulness. Voice, skill and winsome manner com 
pletely captured and held her audience at each appearance 
So pleased was the Musical Alliance with her services that 
by a unanimous standing vote they passed resolutions to 
the effect that, much as they had anticipated from her voice 
and attainments, they were more than satisfied. 

Mr. Bowman, beside his duties as conductor, played sev 
eral organ numbers by Bach, Smart, Raff, Chopin and 
others, which were received with enthusiastic demonstra 
tions 

Miss Susan Black, of Scranton, and W. N. Manchester, 
of Factoryville, who has conducted several meetings of the 
Alliance, sang in a highly creditable manner the solo parts 
in Bruch’s “Fair Ellen.” 


KoEMMENICH TO Conpuct.—Louis Koemmenich has ar 
ranged an attractive program for the concert of the New 
York Heinebund to be given at Terrace Garden Novem 
ber 10. The soloists are Leopold Winkler, pianist; Miss 
Rosa Wald, soprano; Miss Martha Wettengel, contralto ; 
William Bartels, tenor, and Carl Schlegel, baritone 
Schlegel is one of the artist pupils of M. J. Scherhey 


Miss Ethel Crane 


soprano of the Brick Church, and until 


ETHEL CRANE formerly the solo 
recently of the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, has been chosen 
solo soprano of Dr. Kittridge’s Church, Madison avenue 
and Fifty fty-seventh street, New York 
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BARON FRANCHETTI. 
Composer of the Opera ‘* Germania,” 
[INTERVIEWED sy Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 

MILAN, OCTOBER 10. 1901. 

| F the Maestro Franchetti had not by his previous works 

already acquired the right to be considered (as he is 
considered) one of those modern Jtalian composers (two 
or three in all) who possess a periect mastery of “tech- 
nic,’’ combined with great artistic power, he would at once 
have risen to the highest place in the public estimation, 
when the management of the Scala—disappointed of their 
great attraction, the “Nerone” of Boito—addressed to him 
their earnest wish that he would allow his opera, *‘Ger- 
mania,” to take the place of the chef d’ceuvre which Italy 
had been awaiting for over twenty years. 

A new opera, especially if to be given at the Scala, al- 
ways excites curiosity, and the fewer are the indiscretions 
divulged respecting it, just so much the more is this cu- 
riosity intensified. These indiscretions, however, in regard 
to the “Germania” have been both remarkably few and 
entirely unauthorized, because the author, Baron Fran 
chetti, abhors self-advertisement, especially such as is only 
too much the fashion nowadays. 

For this very reason my wish to have an interview with 
him had possessed itself of my mind as a sort of necessity. 
But how was I to overcome the insurmountable obstacle of 
his firm and absolute determination to not let himself be 
interviewed by anybody? I knew that he had already re- 
fused it to others, and I also knew that the steps I myself 
had taken, although supported by friends of the maestro, 
had likewise been fruitless. 

It was necessary, therefore, to find some other means of 
obtaining my object. It is well known that Baron Fran- 
chetti has an almost exaggerated fancy for motor car driv- 
ing, and those who were in a position to help me iad told 
me that even when most absorbed the maestro’s counte- 
nance would at once brighten up at a word about motor 
cars, their races, their pace, the obstacles they could over- 
come; and that by falling in with his views a little in this 
matter he becomes benevolent, conversational, oblivious of 
all surroundings, and—you become fast friends; whereas, 
if you talk of music ! 

I settled, therefore, on a plan—infallible—but an accom 
plice is necessary; and this I find in the landlord of the 
Hotel Victoria, here in Milan. 

Baron Franchetti, in order the better to work quietly and 
undisturbed on his “Germania,” has been staying for some 
time at Airolo; in his frequent visits to Milan, which are 
always sudden and unexpected, he stays and often dines at 
the aforesaid Hotel Victoria. I get the landlord to reserve 
a place for me next to that usually occupied by the baron, 
and then under the guise, or disguise, of a traveler, I come 
in, take my seat and “dine.” During dinner I do my best 
to glean what news I can of the “Germania,” beginning, of 
course, with a trip by motor car. 

Such my “plan,” but it does not quite work with the pre- 
cision of a shilling novel. Several times my place was “re- 
served” when the maestro had promised to come in to din- 
ner, but unfortunately it remained unoccupied, as so severe 
is this motor car craze with the Maestro Franchetti that 
oftentimes he forgets not only his dinner, but even the 
friends he has invited to it. But my fellow conspirator, 
faithful to his promise, never tired of reserving my place 
for me, whenever he prepared the table for Baron Fran- 
chetti. At last our maestro gave an unusually serious 
promise that he would be in for dinner, and I a few minutes 
after he was seated made my entry into the dining room 
of the Victoria Hotel with the jaded appearance of a trav- 
eler, and the waiter led me to the place prepared for me. 

Fortunately my victim was in excellent humor, because 
his motor car had accomplished the journey from Airolo to 
Milan in good style, and some minutes under the regular 





time. 

Beaming with happiness he turned to the company for 
their approval. This was my opportunity and I took it, fol- 
lowing him at once by motor car. ‘But, is it possible, sir, 
that you can have got over so much ground in so short 
time, and without accident? I confess that I am not very 
much up in motor cars, but from what little I know, your 
journeys appear to me real tours-de-force.” 

“Quite the contrary,” replies the maestro, “it is my usual 
pace, ‘that is, of course, if there be no exceptional obstacles 
besides the state of the roads. You are surprised? You 
would not be so if you were to see my ‘Mercedes.’ ” 

And then, like the uncorking of a bottle of champagne, 
the Maestro Franchetti overwhelms me with a sportive dis 
sertation on automobilism: “My Mercedes is 35 horse 
power, made by Daimler, of Cannstadt, only weighing 22 
cewt., and with a speed of 90 kilometers an hour on 
the flat, up to a maximum of 110. You think my drives 
from Airolo to Milan wonderful, but what would you say 
to those from Airolo to the summit of the St. Gothard 
which my Mercedes does at the rate of 40 kilometers an 
hour, completing the journey always in twenty-five minutes, 
as regularly as a clock, and carrying four people, with 
their baggage, too? And the road up the St. Gothard, as 





you know, has a rise of 1,000 metres, equal to about 9 per 
cent., to say nothing of fifty-seven turnings at acute angles. 

“And, what do you say to my journey from Schaff- 
hausen to Zurich, Lucerne, Thun, Interlaken, Geneva, 
Chamounix, Chambery, Grenoble, Grande Chartreuse, Aix- 
les-Bains, Susa, Turin, Milan, Pallanza and Airolo; all in 
five days; yes, in five days only, understand?” 

Only able to drop in an occasivnal oh! or ah! I remained 
there, with eyes and mouth open, gazing at his joyous face, 
full of happiness at the religious attention with which I 
listened, almost like a scared child listening to a ghost 
story or fairy tale. 

And still he continued: “You see, I am so satisfied with 
my ‘Mercedes’ that 1 would not sell it at any price. Of the 
twenty-two motor cars that 1 have had none have equaled 
it, not even my two Panhards. My ‘Mercedes’ possesses 
every requisite for traveling well, quickly and without 
trouble. See, here I have some photographs taken by the 
Maestro Giordano, as a remembrance of our last journey.” 

Here I boldly jerked in the question whether he would 
mind giving me one or two of them. 

“Certainly, with pleasure! I am so happy when——” 
And he began another spurt of automobilism, with never a 
sign of the road that might lead me to “La Germania.” 
Only think what ground I had to jolt over before reaching 


Encouraged by my success, it is unnecessary for me 
to say that I tried my best to get all the information I 
could, and I now repeat it as accurately as I can remem- 
ber, so as to render as well as possible the subject of the 
libretto. 

The opera is in four acts. The first takes place in a 
mill at Niirnberg, where are assembled some students dis- 
guised as millers, in order to avoid the police, who are 
seeking to root out the secret societies of conspirators. 
Among them is Worms, the baritone, who shortly after- 
ward is surprised by the police and arrested. To his care, 
as his most trusty friend, Federico (who has gone to the 
wars) had intrusted his betrothed, of whom he is pas- 
sionately fond. Worms, however, losing all control over 
his better-self, falls madly in love with his charge; and 
in the first act we have the duet between Worms and 
Rika, where she upbraids him for his broken faith. At 
this secret meeting the principal personages of that time— 
Weber, Maria Louise, &c.—appear upon the scene. 

The second act takes place in the Black Forest. It is a 
characteristic picture, with a coloring that renders the at- 
mosphere of the place highly suggestive. Federico, now 
returned, marries Rika, who says nothing of her relations 
with Worms; but amid it all is heard, far away, the song 
of the baritone, who escaped from prison and is on his 
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(Sketched from life by Minardi.) 


it; but, taking advantage of his first stopping place, and de- 
termined to rush it somehow, I chimed in with: “‘Excuse 
me, maestro, but how on earth do you manage to find time 
for music, and especially for the ‘Germania,’ for which 
you have engaged yourself, if you are flying about on your 
motor car from morning to night?” 

Now I cannot say that this question met with the same 
hearty response as would a more spogtive one, but he was 
now in the right mood, as I had been led to hope, and he 
did not avoid my question. 

“The press,” I continued, “has already noticed it, and has 
made public several indiscretions, among which that it is 
a work of considerable proportions.” 

“I must tell you,” he replied, “that all the news hitherto 
published in regard to the ‘Germania’ is erroneous, and 
especially where they state that the work terminates with 
the battle of Jena and the victory of Napoleon. Nothing 
could be further from the truth: the opera terminates on 
the contrary with the battle of Leipsic (1813), the defeat 
of Napoleon, and the triumph of Germany.” 


way to rejoin his companions. He finds Rika united to 
Federico, and, unable to control himself, rushes away 
Federico tries to overtake him, little dreaming of the 
reason which has caused his flight. Meantime, however, 
Rika, seized with remorse at having deceived the man 
whom she adores, and who helieves her faithful, also 
takes to flight. When Federico returns he finds only 
Jani, the little sister of Rika. 

A fearful storm has arisen, and it is at its height that 
Federico hears from the innocent, artless lips of the little 
Jani how Worms is madly enamored of her sister Rika. 

The third act, which for its scenic situations must strike 
one at once as the most important, and about which the 
Maestro Franchetti is most enthusiastic, happens at K6nigs 
berg in one of the hiding places of the most important secret 
societies of those times. A great meeting has been sum 
moned, and the members, completely masked, are all pres- 
ent. Their chief is Worms, who is seated at the post of 
honor. To everything he says blind acquiescence is given, 
excepting only by one among their ranks, who has the 
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daring to contradict him. At last Worms, impatient at 
this continued insult, invites anyone who has any opposi- 
tion to make to step out and make himself known. One 
man of resolute bearing comes forward and uncovers; it 
is Federico, who throws in the teeth of his friend the 
crime of which he has been guilty. General surprise at 
seeing two fast friends face to face in enmity. Worms does 
not deny the accusation; on the contrary, he accuses him- 
self of having done that which was repugnant to his own 
natural instincts. But the outrage must be wiped out with 
blood. Worms, it is true, is already self-doomed to die 
for the glory of his country, but by death on the battle 
field, an enviable, a hero’s death, and he cannot, must not 
attain it! And there, on the very spot where love of coun- 
try should unite all, the duel is to take place. 

But just as the duel begins, the Queen Maria Louise ap- 
pears. * * * The swords are lowered, and a reconcilia 
tion is effected by the queen, who will not allow the spill 
ing of blood so necessary to the country for the expulsion 
of the stranger. 

In the fourth act we are on the battle field after the 
battle of Leipsic. Rika is wandering among the dead in 
search of Federico, who has, she knows, been wounded; 
she is repentant and longs for his forgiveness. She finds 
him dying. One only favor do I ask you if you wish me 
to die happy,” says Federico; “tell me * * * who is 
victor? Germany! And from afar, a vision of Napoleon 
defeated and flying appears to the dying man, who breathes 
his last, happy to die for the freedom of his country 


ese = 


The Maestro Franchetti is most enthusiastic about the 
libretto of “Germania”; he says it is the best that Illica 
has ever conceived or written. Scenic in character, dra- 
matic in its action, grandiose in its style, everything nec- 
essary for the making of a great opera is embodied in it. 

In regard to the music I can say but little. To my 
inquiry whether he was following his own style, that of 
any particular school or seeking some new, unbeaten path, 
he replied: 

“All that I must leave to the public to answer, unless I 
am able to do so myself * * * ad opera finita. Believe 
me, that to make up one’s mind to follow any given sys- 
tem is to be false to one’s own self; the musical work of 
a composer is the result of what he himself knows, of 
what he has studied—the result, in short, of his own 
sentiment, of his own nature 

“When I am struck by some phrase in a libretto, or by 
some highly scenic situation, I sit down to write so as t 
render by the notes exactly what I feel, the sensations 
aroused in me; I do not think in the least about any 
school, style or systemi. I write music, and that is all! 
When finished I read over what I have written, to see if 
the written notes reproduce the impression first made on 
me, and I then correct and re-correct until they do. And 
do not think, my dear sir, that those passages in music— 
no matter who the author—which seem inspired and writ- 
ten straight off are really the result of a first impression 
Nothing of the sort. They have been written, weeded 
chopped and changed, many and many times, until at last 
the author is repaid in the final result obtained. You see, 
I have been at work over four years on the ‘Germania,’ and 
I can assure you that no single passage in it, as the 
public will hear it, is the same as I wrote it under my first 
impression; all of them have been filed down and polished 
with much care and study. I worked four years on the 
first and second acts, whereas the third was done in a 
month—how long the fourth will take remains to be seen 
as it is not yet finished 

“Anyhow, the music of my ‘Germania’ seems to me to 
have resulted in Italian music; of course, there are no 
concertati, airs or duets of the old style of composition; 
but while the orchestra describes the action, the song of 
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the artists is free, with passionate and sentimental phras- 
ing. The prelude to the fourth act is the most worked 
up, and, to my mind, the most finished part of the opera 
It is a prelude—I might almost say a poem of symphony 
—of grand proportions, intended to represent the ‘field’ 
after the battle of Leipsic; a vision of ancient legendary 
heroes of Germany, riding over the field of battle, chant- 
ing a hymn of admiration to the glory of the new heroes 
fallen for their country and its history, as they themselves 
had fallen for the faith and love. 

“T may be accused of anti-Wagnerism in thinking that 
There are few 


who respect Wagner more than I do; I admire him, I study 


my ‘Germania’ savors of Italian music 


him! I was misunderstood last year when I- wrote that 
‘Tristano ed Isotta’ at the Scala wearied the public. I am 
of opinion that to enjoy Wagner requires musical instruc 
tion superior to that which at present generally obtains 


do so 


It is no use ‘posing’ as a Wagnerian, the effort t 
by a forced attention to the representation is too over 


powering; you succumb to it 


for that which is not under 
stood cannot please! Educate the people little by little to 
that sort of music, and they will enjoy it seriously, or at 
least will admire it. Everything is progressive; in nature 
there are no interruptions.” 

The dinner was over some time. During the heat of the 
discussion the waiter, by a lucky inspiration, had brought 
in a bottle of Chambertin—now empty. There remained 
only the coffee—almost cold—and the liqueurs. 

To change the subject, I asked the Baron whether it was 
true that he had written, or was writing, an operette in 
conjunction with the Maestro Giordano. “It has already 
been finished some time,” he replied, “and if it has not yet 
been represented, the reason must be sought in editorial 
peculiarities, or rather in the peculiarly unartistic working 
of monopoly, it having been inconsiderately and unfortu 
nately ceded to a—let us say—collector of operettes, who 
requires first to rid himself of other previous purchases 

“The operette is entitled ‘Giove a Pompei,’ and is as 


merry and jovial as can be imagined. Illica had written 
the libretto for a composer of operettes, who, however, did 
not take it, and he then showed it to me. I was smitten 


with it, so full is it of wit and life, and I determined to 
set it to music at some moment when I should be in the 
humor. But I never found the time. Being one day with 
Giordano and Illica, we were laughing together over the 


several scenes of ‘Jupiter at Pompei,’ when Illica jumped 


up and said: ‘Why don’t yeu write it together?’ We looked 


each other in the face, and—‘Done.’ said we both in chorus 


And so--at the Lake of Como, in the quietude of a vill 
there—‘Jupiter’ was born. You should have seen us write 
it! We could hardly jot down the notes for our laughter 
at the motives, which came to us spontaneously, as we 
read passage after. passage of the libretto! How I should 


enjoy seeing it represented.” * * * 


The waiter here announces that a gentleman wants 


speak to Baron Franchetti. “Goodness gracious! Some 
bother or other,”’ grumbles the Baron. “Why didn’t you 
say I was out,” and, turning to me: “We were so con 


fortable here, chatting together!” 


But I, who had obtained my intent (including the sketch 
which the painter Minardi, of the J/ilustrazione IJtaliana 
had, by my invitation, surreptitiously made of our meeting 
from a table in the corner of the room), was not quite s 
much annoyed at the intrusion as I should have been half 
an hour before I bade a cordial adieu to the Baron, w! 


kindly expressed the hope of seeing me again next morning 
at breakfast, but when next morning came stranger had 
already taken his departure—for Milan F. OrLANDI 


Miss McKenzie to Assist Mrs. StocKer.—Miss Rebecca 
McKenzie, soprano, will assist Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker 
at her lecture recital in the public school course on No 


vember 4 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN. 
ISS KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, the distin- 


guished young American pianist, has in the past five 


years established her right to a place among artists of the 
first rank in this country, and she has been accorded honors 
that are substantial proof of the very high esteem in which 
her musicianship is held. These marks of distinction, too, 
are but repetitions of like honors conferred upon her by 
the most exacting authorities, critics and laymen, and mu- 
sical organizations in the leading centres of Europe 
Born in California, Miss Heyman began her musical 
Her father, 
Arnold Heyman, a noted violinist and pupil of Spohr, was 


studies when she was but four years old 


her instructor, and at the age of six she first played in 
public. In 1891, accompanied by her mother, Miss Hey 
man went to Berlin where she enjoyed the advantage of 
While 
abroad she made some very important appearances and 
After her re 


an extended course of study with Heinrich Barth 


scored a succession of brilliant triumphs 
turn to America in 1894 she concertized for two seasons 
through the Middle West, and made a tour of the principal 
Eastern cities with Bronislaw Huberman 

Subsequent study abroad was followed by engagements 
as solo pianist in all the leading cities of the East and 
Canada, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Kneisel 
Quartet, and with such noted artists as Madames Schu 
mann-Heink and Sembrich, with Plangon, Campanari, Sa 
lignac and Hugo Becker 

Of her pianism, the most authoritative critics here and 
abroad agree that her technic is masterly—more than ade 
quate for every demand, her interpretation marked with a 
beautiful intelligence and sympathy, her temperament ex 
ceptionally musical, sensitive and highly artistic. In ad 
dition to her rare musicianly qualities, Miss Heyman pos 
sesses the potent charm of a graceful bearing, great re 
finement, magnetic personality*and an attractive appear- 
ance 

Aptly termed “the girl with the wonderful eyes and fin 
gers,” Miss Heyman acquits herself with notable distinc 
tion in ensemble as well as solo playing, and she is al- 
ready booked for a large number of orchestral and recital 
appearances this season. Her first engagement is with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge, Mass., Noven 
ber 24 


Riesberg-Harris Engagement. 
: engagement of Miss Estelle Harris, solo soprano 
in the choir of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
to Frederick W 


was tormally anounced last weel 


Riesberg, the organist and accompanist, 


Miss Harris, who is a handsome young woman, came to 
New York several years ago from her home in Easton, 
Pa., to study with Miss Emma Thursby 


tion which she holds, and her popularity as a recital and 


The choir posi 
concert singer bespeak talent and vocal method, and the 
other points that makes an artist attractive and a success 
Miss Harris is the daughter of the late Orlando Harris, of 
Mauch Chunk, assistant paymaster of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad at the time of his death 


began in childhood with the best teachers to be found in a 


Her musical education 


small city To Miss Thursby’s training, however, Miss 
Harris owes her artistic standing 
During the past summer Miss Harris sang at Mr. Ries 
rg’s organ recit it the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffa Later e wa engaged as s prano s loist for 
concerts and recitals at the summer school in Asheville 
N. C The series of subscription concerts at the school 


Mr Ric erg 1s 2 na ¢ r d rec I he R S¢ 
le (N J } Pr byterian Churcl i uccessful accom 
panist ind teacher I plat rgan and harmony He holds 
the secretaryship of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
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Miss Blanche Alden, of Springfield, Me., is being heard 
of as a composer of merit. 

Miss Mabel M. Orebaugh’s piano recital took place on 
the 4th at Columbus, Ohio. 

Frank H. Ormsby, a tenor singer, has located in Den- 
ver, Col., where he has a studio. 

On October 14 an organ recital was given at Owens- 
boro, Ky., by Minor C. Baldwin. 

A vocal recital was given at Galesburg, Iil., by Miss 
Mary P. Thompson Octobet 17. 

A series of three organ recitals will be given at Hart- 
ford, Conn., by Frank J. Benedict. 

Mrs. C. F. Menninger and Miss Annie M. Parry Bundy 
gave a musical recently at Topeka, Kan. 

Miss Alice Fallon, who gave a concert recently in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., will return to Dresden in November. 

Bruno Steindel and Mrs. C. Trimble were the soloists 
at the Y. M. Cc. A. concert last week at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Mary Hallock, of Philadelphia, appeared before 
the pupils of the Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa., 
recently. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Symphony Orchestra is to 
give a series of six concerts this season, and Professor 
George Stillman Kelley is to conduct them. 

Nelson A. Sprackling, a promising pupil of Professor 
Charles E. Clemens, is filling the position of temporary 
organist at Emanuel Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vernon Edward Matlack, of Chicago, has been secured 
for the opening recitals on the new pipe organ now being 
erected in Vincent Church, Spokane, Wash., November 5 
and 6. 

One of the most delightful musicals of the season was 
given last Thursday evening at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Alexander A. 1a Vignel, on Kennard street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A musical event of interest in Indianapolis, Ind., will 
be the recital at the Propyleum the first week in Novem- 
ber by Hugh McGibeny, violinist, and Karl Schneider, 
baritone 

Mrs. Howard Rogers, Ben Franklin and Clarence Phil- 
lip were the soloists at the Pianola and Aeolian recital held 
in the parlors of the music establishment of Cluett & 
Sons, Troy, N. Y. 

Frederick W. Wallis, of Kansas City, who recently gave 
a song recital at the Art League, Leavenworth, Kan., 
was assisted by Miss Mattie Lou Catron, contralto, and 
Mrs. Jennie Schultz at the piano. 

The Paterson (N. J.) School of Art, Music and Lan- 
guage was filled with music lovers at the first recital of 
the season. The soloists were Claude Trevlyn, Miss Ella 
Force and Jacob Epple, basso 

The piano students beginning lessons under Professor 
Sickner at the Sickner Conservatory, Wichita, Kan., are 
Mes. F. G. Vandyne, Mrs. J. A. Remspear, Opal Rem- 
spear, Kathryn Jones, Harry Lawrence, Pearl Reed, Mar- 
guerite Case, Avis Hamilton, Marie Horner, Mrs. W. H. 
Burns and Anna Moore. 

The Students’ Concert Company of the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music. consisting of Mrs. Lelle Rhodes-Mangang, 


mel, is meeting with great success on its concert tour 
through Pennsylvania. 

Organ recitals by G. B. Carter are to be given at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Elmira, N. Y. The soloists 
for the first were Miss Mary V. Donovan, Mrs. John 
Wentworth, Robert Parmenter and Philip Young. 

Arthur Dunham, organist, assisted by Mrs. Virginia M. 
Hight, soprano; Miss Katherine Eloise Donahue, con- 
tralto, and Sherman Hight, tenor, gave the opening con- 
cert at Holy Trinity Church, Bloomington, IIl., when 
the new organ was dedicated. 

Progress Hall, Parkersburg, W. Va., was filled with a 
representative audience when Edmund Alexander Jahn, 
baritone, and Miss Emma Arnold Payne, pianist, and 
Charles A. Bukey, accompanist, gave the first recital of 
Trinity Choir series. 

The officers of the Lebanon (Pa.) Choral Society are: 
President, H. W. Siegrist; vice-president, Samuel Mc- 
Adam; treasurer, C. W. Few: secretary, H. C. Roeder; 
directors, Morris Light, H. H. Lineaweaver, William Mc- 
Adam, James Eckenroth, G. S. Miller, A. A. Ritcher; 
musical director, E. A. Berg, of Reading; accompanist, 
Chas. G. DeHuff, with James Eckenroth and H. W. Sie- 
grist as assistants. 

Lovers of music in the State University and city of Ver- 
million, S. Dak., are elated over the organization of the 
musical talent of the community into a society which will 
be known as the University Choral Society. Constitution 
and by-laws have been adopted, and J. D. Logan elected 
president; J. E. Payne, vice-president; C. S. Sloan, secre- 
tary; Miss Woods, treasurer; J. E. Payne, Dr. Foster and 
Professor Myers, executive committee. 








NATIONAL CONSERVATORY CONCERTS. 


LL members of the faculty, several of the officers and 

a crowded house greeted the young pupils who par- 

ticipated at the first in the series of monthly students’ 

concerts at the National Conservatory of Music, Tuesday 
evening, October 29. This was the program: 


Somaie, Gee GR- DOE GHGs soccer cece ccecccsenkasasscsnetececse Gade 
Miss Grace Halleck and Carl Tollefsen. 
Dds, Gat Gr Th vavabcckcctaccdvadcaseadisocoveduqeses Mascheroni 


Miss Martha Gauze. 
Piano soli— 


EN 10 csibinsOniddbansudeainegeeatouénsapbpaeredavdnwes Grieg 

BEE: GE Fis sekndatchbbdddbinvetecbaceubedhestosecerucgte Scholz 
Miss Florence Helfer. 

Aslan, Wiis Tite: Geese THIS oc css cccvinccosecescedscses Mozart 

A. Rosenburg. 

Ses RE aber ctrcntenerredssicenesieecces ....Grieg 

Miss Paula Schluter. 
Songs— 

Se Se snaccrtecse vcensanseobonevnihedhelededtocssones .. Grieg 

a Te Ss Ska dbhdnidetwnecdpureuibed ecten ses csveseeceee< Grieg 
Miss Lulu Decker. 

Violin solo, Fantaisie Appassionata..............-++++++: Vieuxtemps 


Master Julius Casper. 


The young pianists who played are pupils of Miss 
Adele Margulies and their playing was remarkable for 
clean technic and musical quality. Miss Grace Halleck, 
who played in the Gade Sonata with Mr. Tollefsen, is her- 
self a teacher at the conservatory, but as she was trained 
for her work by Miss Margulies, she may be credited as 
a Margulies pupil. Mr. Tollefsen, the violinist who played 
with Miss Halleck, is a Lichtenberg pupil. He was re- 
cently promoted to the position of preparatory teacher, a 
place for which his training has fitted him. The singers 
reflected credit on their individual teachers. Miss Gauze 
is a pupil of Royal Stone Smith; Mr. Rosenburg, a pupil 
of Wilford Watters, and Miss Decker, of Miss Annie Wil- 
son. Master Casper, who played the closing number of 
the concert, is a pupil of Lichtenberg. He is a gifted boy, 
of whom the general public will hear more before the 
present musical season closes. 
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Hudsen, Ohio, has a new musical club. 

The new music club of Mansfield, Ohio, is to be known 
as the Treble Clef Club. 

The German musical organizations of Newark, N. J., 
have actively resumed work. 

George Eckert has been engaged as director of the Roberts 
Park Choral Society, Indianapolis, Ind 

Nearly all, if not quite, the best musicians in the city are 
enrolled in the Woman’s Club, of Butte, Mon. 

The members of the Philharmonic Society gave a con- 
cert to their jriends at the New Century Club Auditorium, 
Utica, N. Y., recently. 

The first afternoon concert of the Matinee Musicale 
was held last week at Lincoln, Neb. The leaders are 
Mrs. A. S. Raymond and Miss Mary Smith. 

The forty-sixth anniversary celebration of the Syracuse 
Liederkranz was held at Turn Hall Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 28, under the direction of Arthur Plagge 

The concerts of the Orange, N. J., Musical Art Society 
will be given this season in Music Hall, Orange, instead 
of in Commonwealth Hall, East Orange, as hitherto. 

Miss Minnibel Smith, who was prominent in musical 
circles at Syracuse, N. Y., a few years ago, will sing at the 
first concert of the Morning Musicals to be given some time 
in November 

The Germania Singing Society, of Newark, N. J., gave 
its first concert on October 30 in Krueger Auditorium. 
The soloists were Mrs. Dora E. Phillips, Emil Muench, 
and Henry Bartels 

The Sorosis Club, of Mansfield, Ohio, hitherto an en 
tirely literary society, has decided to introduce music into 
its meetings during the coming winter; not as a study, but 
for entertainment and to add variety to the program. 

The High School Glee Club, of Mansfield, Ohio, has elected 
the following officers: President, Miss Katherine Dirlam; 
vice-president, Miss Zora Hershey; secretary, Miss Emily 
Denman; treasurer, Miss Charlotte Weil; librarian, Miss 
Bessie Hurst. 

The Singers’ Club. Cleveland, Ohio, has _ retained 
Charles E. Clemens as its conductor. The soloists for the 
three concerts of this season will be H. Evan Williams, 
tenor, November 21; Julian Walker, baritone, January 23; 
E. de Gorgoza, baritone, March 20. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) Ladies’ Musical Club opened the 
season with a brilliant concert at Masonic Temple, in 
which Mrs. Clinton McDaniels and Mrs. Van Ogle, of 
Seattle; Miss Wakefield, of Minneapolis, Minn., and G 
Magnes Schutz, of Seattle, took part 

The initial concert of the German Club and Musikverein 
was given at the German House, Indianapolis, Ind., Octo 
ber 23. Prof. Alexander Ernestinoff has been re-engaged 
as director for the season and N. Davis as concertmeister 
The soloists were Mrs. Josephine Bremmerman-Edmunds, 
Miss M. Schulmeyer, Miss Eva Jeffries and L. H. Colvin 

lhe second regular recital of the Women’s Musical Club, 
Columbus, Ohio, was given October 23. The program was 
under the charge of Mrs. N. B. Marple, and the active 
participants were Miss Rosa Kerr, Mrs. Andrew Timber- 
man and Mrs. Maud Wentz McDonald 

The members of the Vendredi Musicale, Nashville, 
Tenn., recently enjoyed an all-day meeting with the 





Mrs. Chamot, Miss Elizabeth N. McCrea and Ford Hom- 
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FREDERIC MARTIN 


Basso-Cantante. 
( PINKHAM BUREAU, 
ADDRESS: < 33 Union Square West, NEW YORK. 
( 149A Tremont 8t., BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUARD REUSS, 2~=". 


MME.LLUISE REUSS-BELCE, Soprano, 
with Maurice Grau Opera Company. 


For Concerts and Recitals address ——~—"=7 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
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Address : 


JOSEPHINE S.W— 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





rast MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED O. RESARD, om r 
444 Central 


Park West, NEW YORK CITY. 





GRACE G., 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
——____ SOPRANO 
Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 
Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 
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president, Miss Amanda Gaut, at her country home, to 
discuss the winter’s work. In the business meeting Miss 
Frank Hollowell was elected to the secretaryship. Misses 
Lela Briggs Dortch, Bessie Bullock and Lucie McEwen 
were elected to active membership. Misses Frank Hol- 
lowell, Mary E. Williams and Jennie Wheeler gave a mu- 
sical program 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL. 


LARGE audience in Clavier Hall attended the sec- 
A ond recital of the season last Friday evening. The 
program was given by Charles Russell, ‘cellist, director 
of the ensemble class, assisted by Miss Mary J. Lansing, 
contralto; Harry Stewart Briggs, pianist, and George 
Stehl, violinist. Mr. Russell opened the evening with 
Boccherini’s quaint ’Cello Sonata in C major. After 
the singing of ‘“‘Morire,” by Papini, by Miss Lansing, with 
‘cello obligato, Mr. Russell played a group of composi- 
tions—Air, by Bach; “Moment Musical,” by Schubert; 
‘The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, and “Vito,” by Popper 
This group gave Mr. Russell an opportunity to show that 
he possesses both a finished technic and the ability to 
produce those rich, warm tones that make the ’cello the 
emotional instrument that it is. Compelled to add an ex- 
tra number, Mr. Russell played another composition by 
Popper Miss Lansing sang charmingly songs by 
Louise Tunison and Edna R. Park. The concert closed 
with a musical performance of a trio by Gade for ’cello, 
violin and piano, played by Messrs. Russell, Stehl and 
Briggs. It is expected that future recitals of the school 
will have more ensemble numbers. With Mr. Russell 
at the head of the ensemble classes, the department is 
being extended. The third recital, Friday evening, No- 
vember 8, will be given by piano pupils of the school. 
Mr. Virgil, the director, will add some of his instructive 


remarks. 


Emi Hormann.—Emil Hofmann, the well-known bari- 
tone, scored a brilliant success with his powerful yet sym 
pathetic voice and refined art wherever he sang in America 
last season. Mr. Hofmann has filled large number of 
very important engagements abroad this summer. October 
20 he sang at a concert in Leipsic, and made a notable 
impression. He won storms of applause, and the critics 
praised highly his artistic style, his noble tone production, 
and the taste and care with which he selected his songs 
He repeated his triumph in a recital he gave in the same 
city October 31. Under the direction of Loudon G. Charl 
ton, Mr. Hofmann will be heard again in America this 
season, when he will sing a number of return dates and 
fill a long list of engagements in cities which could not 
Hofmann sails for this 
country November 5, on the Kaiser Wilhelm, to reach this 


services last year. Mr 


side in time for his first engagemént with the Eintracht at 
Newark, N. J 


BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER RECITALS rhe two piano recitals 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, in 
Mendelssohn Hall, on Saturday afternoon, November 16, 


which are to be given by Fannie 


and Tuesday afternoon, the 19th, will be request recitals 
if the many admirers of this popular pianist are permitted 
to have their way. Since Mr. Wolfsohn announced these 





recitals a large number of pianists and students have sent 
in requests for Mrs. Zeisler to play certain compositions, 
and many of them are to be considered, writes Mrs. Zeisler 
to Mr. Wolfsohn, when she is making up her programs. 


History or Music Lecrure.—The first of a series of 
free lectures on the history of music was given by John 
C. Griggs, Ph. D., at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, on Monday, November 4, at 3:30 p. m. The course 
eas include lectures on the works of Haydn, 


Be ethoven, Schubert and Schumann, 


Mozart, 
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IN MODEST genius is seeking to establish an analogy 
% between music and clothes. Footnotes on the 
. advance circulars sent out by the Brooklyn In 
stitute request those attending the concerts this year to 
disregard the matter of evening dress, the aim being now to 
make the concerts more social. Before consolidation New 
Yorkers charged Brooklynites with wearing their boots 
unblacked. This, of course, applied only to the men 
Brooklyn women are known the country over for their ad 
mirable taste in dress. Not so severe in their modes as 
Boston and Philadelphia women and never so extravagantly 
attired as their Manhattan sisters, Brooklyn women have 
for years represented culture and breeding in the quiet 
and yet graceful manner in which they wear their clothes 
Therefore it would seem that the hints on the Institute ad 
vance circulars are intended for that patient, provincial 
and credulous mortal—the Brooklyn man, who appears to 
have offended some of the powers that be by attending 
the concerts in the ill-fitting suit of tweed or cheviot 
which he wore at his office all day. The writer, however, 
warns Brooklyn women to save their delicate tinted bod 
ices for the concerts at the Academy of Music. Until some 
philanthropist presents the owners of Association Hall with 
new seats it is unwise to wear light clothes to the concerts 
given in that auditorium As the “regulars” know, the 
chairs in Association Hall are covered with a cheap, sticky 
leather, or “leatherette.” Silks and satins become glued 
to the backs of these uncomfortable and hideous chairs, 
and in case the bodices are light in color the wearers come 
away with a stain on their pretty garments. The best 
that the women can do to conform to the reasonable re 
quest regarding dress is to wear dark bodices and touch 
them up with color at the throat and corsage A pair 
of white gloves will give the finishing touch to a correct 
appearance at an evening concert. 

Unfortunately, the Brooklyn Institute gives most of its 
concerts at Association Hall. So far as the knowledge of 
this writer goes, the Institute has engaged the Academy 
of Music for only nine concerts—five by the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, two by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, 
one by the Brooklyn Saengerbund (in December), and one 
by the Brooklyn Arion (in April). The seats or chairs at 
the Academy are upholstered in cotton velvet, and when 
these are well brushed women are not likely to have their 
dresses soiled. 

eS = 

The Germania Club, the most exclusive and wealthiest 
social club of the Germans in Brooklyn, gave a private 
concert at the clubhouse .on Saturday evening, October 26 
Arthur Claassen, conductor of the United Singers of 
Brooklyn and of the Brooklyn Arion, arranged the concert 
and directed the musical program 
Arthur Hochman, pianist; Mrs. Marie Rappold, soprano; 
Hans Kronold, ‘cellist; Charles Stuart Phillips, tenor, and 
a double quartet from the Brooklyn Arion. The enter 
tainment of the club declared this to be one of the 
finest concerts ever given before the club, and Mr. Claassen 
was warmly complimented for his success. The Arions 
sang five songs and were enthusiastically received. Arthur 
Hochman also scored immensely with the music lovers 
Mr. Claassen played the accompaniments for the 


The soloists were 


present. 

singers 
Ss & 

Miss Amy Murray delighted a large audience in the 

Bushwick Avenue Reformed Church on Tuesday evening, 





October 29, with her Scottish lecture-song recital. The 
piano accompanying was done by Mrs. W. S. Nelson 
Miss Murray’s program follows 


Scottish-American Song 


O Sing to Me the Auld Scots’ Sang Dr. James Bethune 
Songs of the Lowlands 

Afton Water Robert Burns 

O Whistle and I'll Come to Ye Robert Burns 


Bonnie Dundee Sir Walter Scott 

When the Kye Comes Hame..James Hogg (The Ettrick Shepherd) 
Songs of the Border 

The Flowers o' the Forest Iraditiona ..Sir Walter Sc 


Young Lochinvar Sir Walter Scott 
(Adapted to an d border melody by Miss Murray.) 
Songs of the Highlands 
A’Chuthag. (The Cuckoo.) 
Skye Boat Song 
Accompanied upon the ancient Celtic harp (Clarsach) 
Songs of the Jacobites 
Charlie is My Darling 
Hey Johnnie Cope 
Will Ye No’ Come Back Again 
Character song 
Caller Herrin’ Lady Nairn 
(In the holiday dress of a Newhaven fishwife.) 


Auld Lang Syne 


_- _- 
= ve 


Miss Sarah Anderson, soprano, and Joseph Baernstein, 
basso, attracted an audience of music lovers to Memorial 
Hall last Thursday night for their joint recital. Both 
of these singers are blessed with rare voices, voices that 
interpret equally well an operatic aria and a classic song 
The interesting program we published last week was 
given and both artists were recalled many times. 


Assisted by pupils and several professional artists, Fred 
eric Reddall, the baritone singer and teacher, gave his 
twenty-ninth morning musicale at the Pouch Mansion last 
Saturday. Mr. Reddall sang the prologue from “Pagli- 
acci’ and from manuscript a new musical setting for 
Kipling’s poem, “‘A Song of the White Men.” Miss 
Clara A. Otten, pianist, played a Prelude by Grieg, “Im- 
provisation,” by Aufschwung,” by ‘Sche- 
mann, and the B minor Scherzo by Chopin. Miss Char- 
lotte Miller, soprano; Miss Lily White, soprano, and 


MacDowell; 


Miss Rebecca Lane Hooper, contralto, were the assisting 


singers. Arthur Wood accompanied 


mt 
(! 
4 
() 


Departments of dramatic art, English diction and phys- 
ical culture have been added to the K ingenie d Co i¢ge Oo 
Beginning in a modest 
o8 Hancock street, 


Music and School of Elocution 
way a year ago, this school, located at 
has made a reputation for itself on the Hill. Mrs. Marie 
M. Klingenield is the director of the three departments 
referred to in addition to singing, which has long been 
Mrs. Klingenfeld’s 
not previously announced include Paul Listermann, vio 
lin; August Walther, harmony, and Wilbur Luyster, 


specialty. The changes in the faculty 


sight singing and reading. These are strong names. Mr 
Listermann has studied abroad under Joachim and other 
Klingenield in 
Canada, Mr. Listermann w have arg the violi 


famous masters. In the absence of Mr 


department. Mr. Walther is a composer and lecturer 
whose fame keeps growing. Mr. Luyster is an exponent 
of the celebrated Gallin-Chevé method He has given 
lectures under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute and 


at Carnegie Hall 


at 
¢ = 
The Music Students’ Club met at the home of Miss M 


Louise Mundell, 276 McDonough street, last Wednesday 
evening. The hostess, who is a local singer and teache 
gave a talk on “Voice Culture.” The vocalists of the even 
_ing were Te Miss Lillian Hatch, Miss Helen F. _MacManus 
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and Miss Henrietta Gahn. Mrs. Francis Pelton-Jones was 
the pianist. 
st & 

The Kneisel Quartet gave the first of three chamber 
music concerts in Association Hall last Wednesday even- 
ing, with Mrs. Mary Hissem De Moss as the assisting 
singer. This was the program: 


Quartet in D major, op. 64, No. §.......+.+++6+ casueidvensehies Haydn 
Sengs for Soprano 
BRE BB ore cecisccudvcccssccecsssesseccsscsctecaseccqtoual Gumbert 


Die Trommel geruhret. 
Re rr Beethoven 


Liebliches Bachlein............... 


lrio for violin, viola and violoncello, in D major, op. 8..Beethoven 


Songs ior soprano 


Pheowsts the Stell Nigtt. ccsccvcccvcvccscvsessepsecse Tschaikowsky 

The Belfry Warden’s Daughter............cccesceseees ... Loewe 
Mrs. Hissem De Moss. 

Quartet in F major, Op. 96.....cccccccccccccccccccscccscscesees Dvorak 


Mrs. De Moss again showed excellent taste. She phrases 
well, enunciates distinctly and in the lighter songs on the 
program she appealed most to her audience. Hers is a 
bird-like voice, better suited to ballads and songs not 
written in tragic or dramatic vein. 

Sse & 

To-morrow evening (Thursday) Dr. Hanchett will give 
the closing lecture on ‘Musical Contrasts” in the Assem- 
bly Hail of Adelphia College. He will have the assistance 
in the ilustrations of the Maxwell House Orchestra and 
several singers. The compositions and other details were 
published three weeks ago. 


_—- as 
vw ~~ 


Friday evening, November 7, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will pay its first visit to Brooklyn for the season. 
{he concert will be given at the Academy of Music. Miss 
Milka Ternina and Ellison Van Hoose are the soloists an- 
nounced. The evening will be devoted to Wagner as fol- 
lows: 

Overture, Bacchanale, and scene between Tannhauser and Venus 
from thie first act (Paris version), Tannhauser. 
Walter’s Prize Song, The Mastersingers. t 
Siegfried’s Parting from Briinnhilde, Siegfried’s Death, Funeral 
March, Closing Scene, Die Gétterdammerung. 
Ss & 

The second in the series of song and violin recitals be- 
fore the Brooklyn Institute will be given Wednesday even- 
ing, November 13, by Whitney Tew, baritone, and Miss 
Anna E. Otten, violinist. The *program follows: 


FR Ge Gar Gani vice stcdenescestésecnevéarsesessiccezcs Handel 

Qui s’degno (1! Flauto Magico)............cseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee»Mozart 

Hat man aicht mit scimem TRImGerR. 20.0 cccccccccccceseccsccseece Sach 
Whitney Tew. 

ee, GR, SR, US MIR so incs vadeandsvencsicecdveseetse cveswets Bazzimi 

ee Oe Oe” A ee ME ica nandaceediceweesecctenseeeus Hubay 


Miss Otten. 
Beene Ge re TOE Bodo esc cctssnccccesesesces Tschaikowsky 
ee eee 
Standchen iuadnas ddaknaie Py aieute Brahms 
Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn (Fanfare)...............Schumann 
Whitney Tew. 


Madrigal, D major imac ke cadena Pabnaddbadderdaehaoatens Simonetti 
L.’Abeille, op. 13, No. 9, E minor rats Ie 
Zapateado (Spanish Dance), op. 23, No. 6....... Se 


Miss Otten. 


th So biiksn avian dcsnnseueess dinemecvoorsesesseua Liza Lehmann 


Whitney Tew. 


Soherad, GP. Th, GS WMG i csscccsccnccesccccsccssedeces ... Wieniawsk1 
Miss Otten. 
EE HORE SNR on kod c28scosedtcsdeumsesvektosnerens Liza Lehmann 
Iwo Little Irish Songs 
Se LD MNO nin cg caadniesuvemenie wis eeunsiens ..-H. Lohr 
EY DE senctsaaaskesssdsedanteeeeuncesnetesmend H. Lohr 
Ch Ce Be Sikes cscereccvcessvatensssvessévncerearenvel Wood 
RE SD a ish anerecendsecpeettencsadveceedl Arthur Somerwell 
A Memory errr a 
Cle Ge Ts oi vas oie cdi cevsscccnennsetsavdsiacss Chaminade 


Whitney Tew. 


New York Coiiece or Music.—Beginning on Monday 
afternoon, November 18, and continuing every Monday 
during the season, Wm. J. Henderson will deliver a course 


of lectures on history of music before the students of the 



































PHILADELPHIA, October 26, 1901 


EVERAL little things which have occurred lately 
indicate that the somewhat absurd stand taken by 
the local Musical Union against the management 

of the Philadelphia Orchestra is slowly being given up. 

It appears to be the desire of the union to withdraw as 

gracefully as possible from the affair. A number of the 

orchestra’s most bitter opponents in this matter, when 
explained the true condition of things, as briefly stated 
in my last letter, withdrew their opposition at once. 

When the contention was at its height, the Musical 
Union amended its by-laws, making one year’s residence 
in Philadelphia a prerequisite to membership. This made 
membership for non-residents virtually prohibitory. I 
understand, upon the best of authority, that this amend- 
ment has been repealed. 

In order to fully understand the union’s opposition to 
foreign players, it must be remembered that this body for- 
bids its members from playing in an orchestra containing 
non-union players. Now, if the union through its rules 
prevents a member from joining the orchestra (and the 
preference has always been given to Philadelphia musi- 
cians), his grievance is clearly against it and not against 
the management of the orchestra, which is anxious to en- 
It is difficult to see wherein these rules ben 





gage him. 
efit Philadelphia’s best musicians. 

The soloists for the coming season of concerts are Hof- 
mann, Schumann-Heink, Kreisler, Harold Bauer, Greg- 
orowitsch, Gérardy, Miles and Liebling. Concerts will 
be given in Philadelphia on the following Saturday even- 
ings, November 23, November 30, December 14, Decem- 
ber 21, December 28, January 4, January 18, January 25, 
February 1, February 15, March 1, March 8, March 15 
and March 22 and public Friday afternoon rehearsals pre 
ceding each concert. The orchestra will also play in Lan- 
caster on December 3, January 27 and February 27; in 
York on December 10, January 13 and February 13; in 
Harrisburg on January 15, February 26 and March 17; in 
Reading on November 18, January 20 and March 3; in Al 
lentown on January 21 and March 4; in Trenton on No 
vember 27, January 22 and March 5; in Wilmington on De 
cember 17, January 7 and February 13. 

Among the box holders for the concerts at the Academy 
of Music in this city are the following: Mrs. Spencer 
Ervin, L. G, Fouse, Mrs. C. A. Griscom, John H. Con- 
verse, Miss M. K. Gibson, Mrs. Chas. W. Henry, N. A. 
Taylor, C. H. Kuhn, C. S. Bement, Mrs. A. J. Cassatt, A. 
C. Harrison, Dr. de La Roche, Mrs. G. M. Freeman, Henry 
Whelen, Jr., Mrs. Joseph Leidy, Jr., J. G. Klemm, F. T. S. 
Darley, Mrs. H. P. McKean, Mrs. F. H. Rosengarten, S. 
T. Bodine, Mrs. Thos. S. Harrison, Mrs. Louis F. Benson, 
Mrs. S. P. Wetherill, Mrs. Florence Fox, Jas. W. Paul, 
Jr., Andrew Wheeler, Jr.. Mr. Rossmassler, Alex. Van 
Rensselaer, Geo, C. Thomas. 

The board of directors of the Mendelssohn Club have 
issued a prospectus announcing the opening of the club’s 








New York College of Music. 


twenty-seventh season. The present season will consist of 
three concerts to be given at the Academy of Music on 
Thursday evening, December 12, March 6 and May 8. The 
soloists will be Pol-Plancgon, for the first concert; Mme 
Suzanne Adams or Frau Fritzi Scheff, for the second, and 
Madame Schumann-Heink for the third. 

A partial list of the works to be performed by the 
Kneisel Quartet in Philadelphia this season includes quar 
tets op. 18, No. 2; op. 59, No. 1; op. 132 and op. 135, by 
Beethoven. Haydn, Mozart, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, César 
Franck, Grieg and Loeffler are also represented The 
compositions which will be played for the first time at 
these concerts are sonata for piano and violoncello, Bach; 
Quartet for piano and strings, d’Indy; Quartet in C major, 
Novaceka (manuscript); Quartet in C minor, Debussy; 
Quintet for piano and strings, Chadwick 





Mildenberg’s Busy Season Has Begun. 
LBERT MILDENBERG is again in the midst of an 


almost overwhelming class of interesting piano stu- 
dents at his studio at Carnegie Hall, and also at the Clas- 
sical School for Girls, where he is director of the depart 
ment of music. Piano students have been convinced that 
Mr. Mildenberg is able to train and coach them in the 
legitimate and higher lines of piano study. The conviction 
emanates from the fact some of the most talented piano 
students in New York city, and from all points in the 
United States, are with him this season for serious work. 
Mr. Mildenberg’s plan this season is to bring before the 
public one student each month, who will play a recital, 
with the assistance of some well-known vocal artist at 
each recital. This will enable the pupils to become ac 
customed to public performance, and to lose that ner 
vousness which is the terror of all débuts.- The first pupil 
to be heard was Miss Gertrude Hilton, who successfully 
appeared at Carnegie Hall on October 10. Her playing 
won the most favorable criticisms from all sources. Miss 
Hilton was formerly a pupil of Raif in Berlin, but re 
turned to America and continued her work with Mr 
Mildenberg, who prepared her for this recital entirely 
This speaks volumes for the American teachers, of which 
Mr. Mildenberg is proud to be counted one of. His pu 
pils play with ease and grace, with surety of technic and 
beauty of tone, and are compelled to memorize every 


thing they study 


More Maconda Dates. 

NNOUNCEMENT was made in last week’s issue of 
A THe Musica. Courter of Mme. Charlotte Maconda’s 
transcontinental recital and concert tour. Since that an 
nouncement so great has been the demand for Madame Ma 
conda’s appearances in other cities than those named that 
Manager Charlton has been compelled to extend the tour 
both as to time and territory, and dates are now being ar 
ranged which will be definitely announced later. Those for 
Salt Lake City and Denver are set for December 6 and 8 
respectively, and engagements already made in Haverhill, 
Mass., and Brooklyn, N. Y., will have to be deferred until 
later in the season when the popular and gifted soprano 
shall have returned to the East. En route back to New 
York Madame Maconda will sing with the Male Chorus 
Club, in Toronto, Canada, February 6, and a month later, 
on March 6, she has been engaged as soloist with the Sym 
phony Orchestra: in Detroit, Mich. 


THe Leonora Jackson Tour.—Managers Jackson and 
Wakefield report that the Leonora Jackson tour is booked 
solid to Christmas with the exception of three dates, which 
are now under negotiation The demand for Leonora 
Jackson and her company is so great that her record tour 
of 161 concerts last season bids fair to be more than 


duplicated this winter. 
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EDUARD ZELDENRUST 


First American Tour, 1901-1902, Begins November 15. 


«One of the three or four great pianists of the world.” 


Already Booked with Leading Orchestras, Recitals in Principal Cities. Entire Tour Now Booking, 
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ist of MUSIC IN THE * 
ie on * % TWIN CITIES. 
The Twin City Office Tue Musicat Courier, ; 
Mme 825 HAGUE AVENUE, 
_ and St. Paut, Minn., 
HE St. Paul Choral Club has made 
» the portant bookings for its concert series, and has s¢ 
quar cured Electa Gifford, the American coloratura soprano, for 
5, by “The Creation” in April; also John W 
César inent oratorio basso, who is fast becoming a concert 
The vorite in the West. The Choral has now completed its 
ne at list of artists for the three concerts which are to be 
Bach ; at the People’s Church. The club has started out so aus 
najor, piciously in its second year, and is doing 
ussy; bringing fine artists to the city for the production of great 
; masterpieces that one is reminded that it 
educational advantages offered to the musician 
dent during the year’s musical season. The rehearsals for 
“The Messiah” are in progress 
of an rhe artists already engaged are Genevieve 
» stu- son, Mabelle Crawford, Glen Hall and Joseph Baernstein 
Clas- for “The Messiah.” 
epart For the second concert, February 13, 
1 that recital, Sara Anderson, soloist 
n the For the third concert, Thursday, Apri 
iction tion,” Electa Gifford, Theodore Van Yorx and John W 
piano Lince. 
n the = = 
work The sale of season tickets for the Y. M 
‘e the is progressing rapidly, and everything points to unusual 
ecital, success. The series is quite unparalleled from the 
st at point of music and novelty of entertainment 
e ac for course tickets are only nominal for 
ner while tickets to 1,500 seats are sold so low 
pupil each number cost a mere trifle An additional feature 
sfully been added since the course was announ¢ 
aying Liebling, the Chicago pianist, who has been 
Miss appear with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
it re 10. Mr. Liebling has hosts of friends in the musical cir- 
. Mr cles of both cities, who have long wished for 
tirely ance here as a soloist with some of the 
which Mr. Liebling will play a novelty in piano 
s pu troducing the Moszkowski Concerto, op. 59, for piano and 
c and orchestra, which received its initial performance 
very ica at the Mendelssohn Club concert, February 8, 1900, 
Theodore Thomas directing 
The course up to date is as follows: 
Ernest Seton Thompson, November 22; 
dica, December 3; Whitney-Mockridge 
ue of cember 13; Chicago Symphony Orchestra, E 
mnda’s pianist, January 10; Jacob A. Riis, January 21; 
t an Bell Ringers, January 30; Leland T. Powers, February 7; 
> Ma Katherine Ridgeway Company, March 4; Dr 
1 that Dyke, March 10, and Robert J. Burdette 
tour : den _ 
J << 
bed Camilla Urso, assisted M M. O. ¢ \ 
se tor = 
ind 8. will give a recital Friday evening, November 
erhill. Congregational Church oo 
until ee / } 
prano Dr. W. Rhys-Herbert has returned from London, after 
yom an absence of more than a year. Dr. Rhys-Herbert has 
heme been engaged in advanced study in harmony 
reo the organ ee 
+ v= v= 
— Franklin W. Krieger, pianist, will give his début recital 
November 1 at Mozart Hall and will be assisted Fy 
Clara Williams, soprano; Miss Jane Wakeman 
init panist; Harry E. George, tenor 
ooked ad 
which MINNEAPOLIS. 
onora The opening meeting of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale 
— was held Thursday morning at the Unitarian Church and 
than 


Elsa Marshall, 


=, ADORESS, CARE R. L. POND, 7 = Soprano. 
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king, 
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was a delightful affair socially and artistically. The 
church was completely filled with enthusiastic members 
and their friends and all seemed eager to begin the seri 
ous work of the year. Mrs. G. E. Ricker, president of the 
club, gave a warm and cordial greeting to the members 
and their guests, and expressed the hope that they might 
all soon be enrolled in the membership. The meeting 
was the tenth anniversary of the club, for which occasion 
Mrs. Ricker had prepared a paper of self-congratulations 
The plan of the work of the Musicale for the year has been 
the subject of careful thought and its general idea is for 
two composers to be represented in each of the study pro- 
grams, one a classic master, the other a modern. The 
day’s program was from Verdi and Nevin, and was opened 
with an eight-hand arrangement of “Giovanni d’Arco” by 
Verdi, played by Mrs. Runyan, Mrs. Morton, Miss Brun 
dage, Mrs. Jones. Two Verdi songs sung by Miss Ger- 
trude Hale, and the “Ernani” aria, sung by Miss Clara 
Williams, “Rigoletto” quartet, Maud Ulmer Jones, Mrs 
Porteus, Harry George and C. E. Fisher. The Nevin 
numbers were played by Mrs. Mamie Swanberg and Con- 
tance Osborn and a group of his most popular songs by 
U. S. Kerr 

ee 

The musical event of next week will be the violin recital 
given by Mme. Camilla Urso in Plymouth Church, Tuesday 
evening, for the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale. Madame Urso 
will be assisted by Mrs. Maud Ulmer Jones, soprano; Mrs 
Sheldon Pearce, pianist, and Mrs. Pearce and Miss Ger 
trude Sans Souci will be the accompanists. The program 
will be one of rare interest and will include a capriccio by 
Niels Gade, which was found among the composer’s papers 
after his death and was introduced by Madame Urso to 
the American public during her concert season of 1895 
Another pleasant feature will be the “Melodie Elegiaque,” 
by Emil Ober-Hoffer, which Mr. Ober-Hoffer has dedi- 
cated to Madame Urso, and he will accompany the violinist 
in the rendition of the composition 

The concert is a treat to the members of the club, and 
they have the privilege of securing an extra ticket at half 
the general admission price at the studio. The committee 
has graciously listened to the expressed desire of the 
public to be admitted to this concert, and tickets have been 
placed on sale at the Metropolitan Music Store 

The program in full is as follows 


Piano, Prelude in C sharp minor Rachmaninoft 
Etude ; Schitt 
Mrs. Sheldon Pearce 
Song, Mignor Liszt 
Maud Ulmer Jones 
Violin, Theme and Variations in D minor Corelli (1658-1713) 


Camilla Urs 
Piano, Morceau de Concert, En Route Godard 


Mrs. Sheldon Pearce 





Violin 
Guitarre Lal 
Andante Cantabile Sgambat 
Variations Brillantes Camilla Urs 
Camilla Urs 
Wishes Sans Sou 
Butterflies and Buttercups Victor Harris 
Love in May Parker 
Maud Ulmer Jone 
Violin, Melodie Elegiaque Hoffer 
(Dedicated to Mme. Camilla Urso and the 
con ser.) 
\ n, Capri (op humous Gade 
Camilla 1 


Herman Zoch gave the first of his piano recitals this 
season at Unitarian Church, playing a program of five 


seethoven sonatas on October 23 


as as 
vv vv 


\ delightful course of recitals will be given in the John 
son School of Music this winter by the members of the 


faculty. The course will be opened Wednesday afternoon 


at 3 o'clock with a lecture recital by Edward Baxter Perry 


13 


the blind pianist. Mr. Perry was the originator of th« 


lecture recital, and his plan of prefacing each composition 


with a brie 


*f descriptive and explanatory talk makes hi 


programs of unusual interest 


The other programs will be given 


assisted by 


} 


DY Vari Riedelsberger 


Mrs. Vienna Neel Connor, Miss Lydia Burton 


Mrs. Charles Holt, Gustavus Johnson, Charles Swenson 


Miss Oda Birkenhauer, Mrs. Rodney N. Parks, Miss Nellie 


Odegard an 


of Bach rec 
Partita’s,” 


five remaini 


d Russell Patterson 


=S- = 
Mr. Crosse will give the third and fourth of his series 
itals this week. The first program will be th« 
the E minor complete and selections from the 
ng ones The second program will be from 
rempered Clavichord "a ectior f Bach’s 


The Well * 


finest preluc 


a) 
; 


les and fugu 


gave the musical world its richest legacy 


Hamlin H 


Church, Tue 


H. C. True 


A series 


nd Carlyle 


first on Friday night at the Unitarian Church 





ssday, November 5, and will be assisted by Mr 


Hunt will give an organ recital in Plymouth 


sdale, vocalist 





CS 
ot son < er I v M \ erna Golden 
Scott will be given befor e | lays, tl 








grams for the first two concerts will be made up entirely of 
sonatas for the piano and v rt pabilities of bot! 
artists are so well known and appre ted that the con 
certs are being anticipated with much pleasure. The pro 
grams are certain not only to have a marked educational 
value but to afford entertainment of a high order. The 
first program includes sonatas by Locatelli, Beethoven 
Hauptmann and Grieg 
eS <€& 
Mrs. Louis Marchand Park will sing at the opening 


program of the Schubert Club in St. Paul Wednesday 


An interesting recital was given last evening in Uni 


servatory of 


Sans Souci, 


Parsons Me: 


S JUSA'S 
urday 


Glasgow Ex 


carry the conductor 


arian Church by the faculty of the Northwestern Con 


Music. The program was given by Miss 
Miss Bartholomew, Clarence Marshall, John 


ach, Mr. Christiansen and Mr. Robertson 


GERTRUDE Sans-Souci 


Glasgow Gives Sousa an Ovation. 


Lonpon, N em be ‘ x 


Band received a memorable ition last Sat 
night at the close of its engagement at the 
hibition ‘he great assemblage attempted to 


on their shoulders 


Sousa began a tour of the provinces last Monday night 
at Middlesborough 

4 Devine Purr Secures Cuurcn Posrrion.—Mary 
Louise Gehle has been successful securing the positior 
of contralto soloist of St. Stephen’s choir after a large 

imbe voices were | ird f r the positior St. Ste 
phen’s, under the direction of Mr. Le Jeune, is noted for 
ts high standard of music, and the distinction for this rea 
son is more ighly regarded Miss Gehle has a decidedly 
brilliant future before her. Her voice is aptly described as 


phenomenal, 


Lena Doria 


SONGS BY 
St. Paul, has 
In Dreams 


politan Musi 


and her training has been entirely under Mme 
Devine 

GertTrupe Sans Souci Miss Sans Sonux f 
published three new songs, entitled “Wishes,” 
I Linger with Thee.” published by the Metro 
f Minneapolis, Minn., and “My 


} 


c Company 
} 


Heart in Singing,” published by Oliver Ditson Company 


Boston 
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Announcement to Organists: 


Mr. WixuiaM C. Cakv begs to announce that he has engaged 


Mr. A. J. GOODRICH, 


i 





i 


i 


eer 





PO OOOO COCO CCC CCC CCC CeCe 


formerly of Chicago (author of ‘* Musical Analysis,” “ Analytical 
Harmony,” Etc.), to give a course of twenty lessons in Musical 
Analysis and Musical History, at the Guilmant Organ School, 
Thursday afternoon at 4 o'clock, beginning November 7th. 
The work will be of interest and benefit to all students of music, 
and affords an exceptional opportunity to study with Mr. Goodrich 


For terms, etc., address, THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 


34 West 12th St., New York. 
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BUFFALO MUSIC. 


BurraLo, November 1, 1901. 


S the gates close and the last electric light goes out at 
A the Pan-American grounds, Buffalonians turn with 
renewed energy and enthusiasm gained from the many en- 
joyable musical attractions at the Exposition to their own 
local interests in the divine art. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davidson will fill a long felt want 
among music students this season by giving eighteen even- 
ings with “Music and Musical History.” Besides four re- 
quest evenings, there will be the following: First and 
Second Classical Periods—Beethoven; Bach and Bee- 
thoven; Beethoven’s contemporaries; Schubert chamber 
music. Romantic Period—Chopin; Schumann. Modern 
Composers—Brahms; Wagner; Richard Strauss and 
Dvorak; and American composers. 

At the first evening, October 29, an interesting program 
of piano and, violin music was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Davidson, Miss Burns, Miss Kean and Mr. Hahn. The 
selections were all from the first classical period, in which 
the great mass of students are too little interested, and a 
most instructive talk was given by Mrs. Davidson. May 
this good work go on throughout the city. 


we 


Recently, Liza Lehmann’s “Daisy Chain” was given suc- 
cessfully by the quartet of the First Congregation Church, 
under the direction of the organist, Mr. Montague. The 
names of the members of the quartet, Miss Chase, Miss 

Gates, Mr. Elliott and Mr. Robertson, would be vouchers 
for the artistic perfection of the evening, and the expecta- 
tions of the listeners were entirely fulfilled. 


es ee 


The professional musical circle has been enlarged by the 
removal to the city of Mr. and Mrs. George Szag, violinist 
and pianist, formerly of Binghamton, N. Y. Friday week 
Mr. and Mrs. Szag gave a charming musicale at their new 
home in honor of Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Gale, of Binghamton. 
The following program was given: 


Concerto (tWO PIANOS)... ..cececceserereeeceeceeeeeeenteaneeeeees Mozart 
Miss Manning and Mrs. Szag. 
Violin solo, from Suite in G minor............sceeececeeeceeeeees Kies 
George Szag. 
Soprano soli 
OT ee eeeeerrerree gv died didi dnnkesinoiciannsessiaan ee 
Silent Night........ccccccccccccvccccccccccccccserecccvcsocsecs Bohm 
Mrs. Geo, E. Gale. 
Piano solo, Twelfth Rhapsodie..........cccccccccccccccccvccsecce Liszt 
Mrs. Elsbeth Meyer-Szag 
Violin solo, Faust Fantaisie. ........cccccscccccccccccccvcccess Sarasate 
Mr. Szag 


PUI cba cccesssteccceresenepitaveccceoned 
Miss Caroline Manning. 


Piano solo, 


— . 


_ . 


Henry Lautz has just written for and dedicated to Miss 
Helen Gould a charming song, “The Brook and the 
Ocean.” Mr. Lautz has made an ideal setting to Long- 
fellow’s poem (Miss Govld’s favorite) and the song sur- 
passes its numerous pleasing predecessors. 

Sunday evening, at the Teck Theatre, a farewell concert 
was given by the Royal Bavarian Infantry Band, under 
the direction of Herr Jacob Peuppus. The daily con- 
certs for six months of this band at Alt Nirnberg have 
won so much praise from the thousands of Pan-American 
visitors that added praise for director and musicians would 
he superfluous. 

The program was enhanced by the appearance of of the 


CLARA. 


—— 








POOLE-KING, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Upper Bavarian Peasant Troupe. The following selec- 
tions were given: 

SP iitbthdac stecenctencetseees cctauccd fivoounceu ea Wagner 
Fantaisie, The Folklunger........ 





Selection from The Singing Girl... Victor Herbert 
Mec genetees WaRicc csc cysvccescccccensevcccsvcccees Johann Strauss 
The famous Koenigseer Upper Bavarian Peasant Troupe. 
Grand Fantaisie from Der Freischiitz..............sseseee08 «...Weber 
Overture, Bamditemstreiche............ccccccccccesesesssccecces «+++. Suppe 
Aus grosser Zeit (grand military potpourri)........... Jacob Peuppus 
The famous Koenigseer Upper Bavarian Peasant Troupe. 
REE TI ce ciceccccncevcqocccsccesseccesvesses Victor Herbert 
EE cd cnpeniieasesderedbesessconseapaaeen Jacob Peuppus 
Ss ce ivincarcedénenns peccdeveacbesnducsesucoeddectaoed Carl 


At the first recital of its eighth season the Ionian 
Musical Club gave the following program at the studio of 
Mrs. Gould, Ashland avenue: 


MopeRN COMPOSERS. 


Fantaisie on Modern Operas...........ssccsccccccerseesseseccs Epstein 
Miss Bonham and Miss Cummings. 
er Be Fa vc tcinh oh ccccsdcivssaccetesessscesveevers Saint-Saéns 
Miss Davidson. 
Sagseme cole, Wight Thatl.cs.rccccccevsccscscccosescsccsoes Vandewater 
Miss McCormick, 
Es TEEIIGR, GD, O6o cc cecccccrccccccevcccescvcetsevsteseoucss Godard 
Miss Hameister 
RD wii nhti cnncccnespensterinttebsinesonecscond Julie Rive-King 
Miss Dewey. 
ee i, BE Te Bie hive vicccacceccsncenscecpucsecns Bartlett 
Walter B. Livingston. 
ID cine iuscctancontetdetapbaterucdebhiycadtesgscsseent coscewed Raft 
Miss Parkinson. 
Mhapaetiie Tonmgrelan, War 8. vcecdcsccssssccocccscccccscsvcesoeszses Liszt 
Miss Moseley and Miss Smith. 
FRR, I Fe oo csc soins encss es casoneseristesconerccoevess Thorne 
Mr. Koons 
I QUES sa cncncesnccceatutentnwcseresietecuscsiessse Victor Herbert 
Mr. Taylor. 
ET TE TET ee 


Miss Moseley. 
Bans O0te, Tiley ob Cee Wats ccicrccccccscessnccqccsscssesess 
Mr. Parks. 
Chromatic Galop (two pianos, eight hands)................ oosoksent 
Miss Crowell, Miss Hameister, Miss Smith and Miss Davidson 


At the monthly meetings of the Ionian Club during the 
winter the work will be as follows: 

Modern composers; early classical composers; Russian, 
Polish and Scandinavian composers; Beethoven; Schu- 
bert and Schumann; public recital; Wagner; American 
composers. 

The Buffalo Chamber Music Club (Mrs. Gould, pianist; 
Mr. Ball, violinist; Mr. Fricke, ’cellist), assisted by Miss 
Ada Gates, contralto, will give a concert in Tonawanda 
November 15. N. M. G. 








Kaltenborn Orchestra in Montclair. 


HE Kaltenborn Orchestra, with Franz Kaltenborn 
conductor, will give a concert at Montclair, N. J., 

on Monday evening, November 11, under the auspices of 
the Montclair Club. The soloists will be Louis Heine, 
’cellist, and Albert Bode, trumpet. The program follows: 


SR, . Cy oteccecks ssneccrsdcnssandbiedeonsueiie .. Thomas 
Sy Sad seradectcdes Atdetbseousswsdeeneneete Saapebbeded Donizetti 
Ms 4. soccntaesseandesdceseelaaindenades .. Brahms 
Cello solo 
SUMED Secasesesces ee ee ee eee ee: Dunkler 
Papillon uivovcretinesepeeneeerencoees Popper 
Mr. Heine 
Walls, Bases Fess Get Bem. cic cccccscicsscovssesscs .. Strauss 
March, St. Nicholas......... . eee ree 
Overture, Post and Pensant.......ccccsccccsccsscovcccceess .. Suppe 


+++... Massenet 
juetnusareee Rossin: 


tallet Music, Le Cid.. 
Trumpet solo, Inflammatus 
Mr. Bode 
String Orchestra 
i obo eins padannesouwekwendewuns Thallon 
Love’s Dream After the ite tnsdermienvtenerseiee Czibulka 
__ American PORRIE. «0 ccccccccesscccccescsesossessesooscoeccseses Herbert 








Burmeister’s Triumph in Boston, 


ICHARD BURMEISTER’S great success at the 
Worcester Festival with his performance of Liszt’s 
“Concerto Pathetique” was duplicated last Saturday in 
Boston at the second concert of the Symphony Orchestra, 
under Mr. Gericke. Novelties among piano concertos are 
rare, and the great army of pianists in Boston was looking 
forward with eagerness to the one with which Mr. Bur 
meister made his r’entrée in Boston this season. There 
was, of course, much discussion as to the merits of this 
neglected concerto by Liszt, but no one could deny that 
Mr. Burmeister again won an extraordinary success with 
it, this time even in conservative Boston, the old Leipsic of 
America. The performance was a model one, Mr. Gericke 
taking great pains in bringing out the beauties of the work 
—probably Mr. Burmeister has never before heard the 
Fugato for the strings so clearly and cleanly executed 
The Boston press, like the audience, gave an enthusiastic 
verdict about the performance, of which a few extracts 
follow here: 

Mr, Burmeister’s skill in rearranging the Chopin F minor Con 
certo was shown some four years ago at the Symphony concerts, 
and, quite naturally, his contribution to the concerto of last week 
was specially interesting. In the Chopin work he rescored and de 
veloped the thin orchestration in a masterly manner, and with the 
second piano part of the Liszt Concerto he has performed a task 
of much greater difficulty, and with results equally successful 
This was shuwn last month at the Worcester Festival and further 
demonstrated at the Symphony concerts. A pupil of Liszt and 
familiar with his ideas, Mr. Burmeister has been able to retain the 
master’s characteristics in the new orchestral score, and by chang 
ing the piano parts in some instances make the work much more 
effective than it was in its original form. 

Mr. Burmeister’s playing was very brilliant and full of expres 
sion, and his whole performance suggested a sure and sympathetic 
understanding of the work he interpreted. He did not force his 
tones, and he displayed the poetic nature of the composition to the 
fullest, especially in the dreamy andante, where the piano sings 
its delightful melody accompanied by muted strings His com 
mand of the instrument is thorough, and his finger work is of the 
highest grade of dexterity and ranks with the foremost among his 
contemporary artists. Mr. Burmeister was cordially received and 
heartily applauded at the close of his performance.—Boston Globe 





The pianist is to be thanked for giving us something compara 
tively unhackneyed. “Mr. Burmeister played with clear and crisp 
technic and an artistic sense that was most satisfactory It was a 
notable case of man and orchestra in perfect balance.—Boston 
Traveller. 

Mr. Burmeister has done his self-appointed task cleverly, for he 
is a well equipped musician and understands the adaptation of 
means to ends. The arrangement is interesting as a reply to the 
old question, ““What will he do with it?” 

Mr. Burmeister has already made his mark in Boston as a pianist 
of completely developed technic, of good sense and ready judg 
ment, sure and strong in decision, ready and resourceful in execu 
tion, of clear understanding and scholarly delivery, using his virtu 
osity better than for mere display, and therefore entitled to re 
spect as much as applause. 

All these excellent qualities he brought to bear upon this work, 
but he could not make it better or more effective than it is in 
trinsically. The andante, which fitted with the orchestra best of all 
he accompanied and assisted admirably, and the vehement and 
full toned finale which he had contrived won him a double recall 
toston Herald. 


Women’s Strinc OrcHestraA REHEARSING. — The 
Women’s String Orchestra has begun its sixth season’s 
weekly rehearsals under Director Carl V. Lachmund, in 
the chapel of the Church of the Holy Communion. Its 
members are in future to be classified, so that those of 
greater experience receive in addition to their share of the 
season’s surplus a special bonus, for which purpose a fund 
is now assured. This will add largely toward placing the 
ore he stra oO} on a still higher standard 





Miss ADELE MARCULIES 





STUDIO: 
WEST 68th STREET, @—Frima Donna Contralto @ PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
NEW YORK. WOLFSOHN’S FIUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. | Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Mm. 1. 


SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 70 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 784 St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1158. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 











St. John’s Wood, London, England. 


THIRD AMERICAN TOUR 


SEASON 1901-2. 








Address: New York, 288 





161 Concerts 
Last Season. 





LEONORA J ACKSON 


— ASSISTED BY— 


HARRY J. FELLOWS, Tenor, 


WILLIAM BAUER, Pianist. 





Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 


Fifth Avenue. Chicago, 71 [Monroe St. 
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Cincinnati, November 2, 190 

EORG KRUGER, of the Conservatory of Music 

faculty, gave the first public piano recital of the sea 

on Tuesday evening, October 29, in the Recital Hall of that 
institution, presenting the following program: 

Wagner-Brassin 

Schubert- Liszt 

Rubinstein 

Beethoven 


Paderewski 


Magic Fire Scene........ 
Hark, Hark, the Lark!.. 
Etude de Concert ; 
Sonata, op. 53, C major. 
Théme Varie, op. 16, No. 3, A major 


ere - ‘ Chopin 
Ballade, op. 47, No. 3.... ° Chopin 
Jeu des Ohdes.......... ‘ as Leschetizky 
Hungarian Dance Brahms 
Reminiscences from Faust sepe Gounod- Liszt 


Paraphrase de Concert.. ba Gounod- Liszt 

I never heard Mr. Kriiger play to better advantage. He 
seemed to have an absolute sense of values; his use of the 
pedal was at all times judicious and his poetic sense as 
serted itself to an unusual degree. Technically Mr. Krii 
ger has acquired a singing quality in the tone which he 
produces that few pianists possess. In the most difficult 
passages that tone is predominant. He has been accused 
of using too much physical force at times, but he could 
not be charged with such a fault on this occasion. It was 
musical tone, nicely graded, well shaded; the expression 
of thoughtful conviction. His interpretation of the sonata 


was not so much intellectual as it was deep, passionate 
? ' 





and emotional. In pieces of an entirely different genre 


such as the Paderewski “Variations,” Mr. Kriiger ex 
celled by reason of the buoyancy and vitality which he im 
parted to them. Mr. Kriiger is a pianist who is constantly 


growing in artistic proportion 
= & 


Prof. A. J. Gantvoort, of the College of Music, will de 
liver the first of a series of lectures on the history of music 
on Monday, November 4, at 1:30 p. m. The lectures will 
continue to be given at that hour on Mondays, as during 
the past five seasons. The course comprises twenty lectures 
in all, and its importance can scarcely be overestimated 
its neglect not less than deplorable. It is hoped that many 
students both in and out of the college will make use of 
this opportunity to bring themselves into closer touch with 
the art to whose technic they are willing to devote so much 
of their time, but with whose history and development they 
are not acquainted. 

eS = 

\ very interesting program has been arranged for the 

first faculty concert of the season of the College of Music 


Friday evening, November 8, in the Odeon. Ernest Wilbur 
Hale, pianist, and Edmund A. Jahn, baritone, are the par- 
ticipants. Following is the program: 


Thus Saith the Lord (Messiah)...... * 2 Handel 
Sei mir Gegruest cate Schubert- Liszt 
Fantaisie Impromptu, C sharp minor .-Chopin 
Der Atlas . -Schuhert 
Ihe Tear. Tschaikowsky 
Youth . ; ei r J _ Meyer-Helmund 
Humoreske ‘ $e evssece soevoces el 
F ruhlingsrauschen Sinding 
March Grotesque . Sinding 


Selections from Jensen’s Gaudeamus 
Departure 
Song of the Traveling Students. 
Old Assyrian Song. 
The Return 
Perkew 


Lucia Fantaisie Donizetti-Liszt 


Se = 

Or. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, of the College of Music 
delivered the second lecture of the series on sacred music 
last Wednesday afternoon in the Lyceum. A very atten- 
tive and appreciative audience attended. There has been 
quite an increase in the enrollment in the new department 
for the study of the Gregorian chant. Dr. Elsenheimer 
is the instructor. 

The first of the series of lectures on the voice was de- 
livered by Dr. Wade Thrasher, of the College of Music, 
Friday afternoon in the Lyceum. A large number at- 
tended, the widespread invitation sent’ out to the mem- 
bers of the vocal profession by Dr. Thrasher no doubt 
being responsible for it 

Among the interesting numbers to be heard at the two 
piano recital to be given this month by Signor Rome 
Gorno and Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, of the College of 
Music, will be a Scherzo in E flat, written by Signor Al 
bino Gorno, principal of the piano department of the col 
lege. Brahms’ gypsy songs will be given by a vocal quar- 
tet composed of Miss Katherine Gibbons, soprano; Miss 
Wesley Hubbell, 
tenor, and Edmund A. Jahn, baritone, who are to assist. 
Miss Gibbons is a pupil of W. S. Sterling, and Miss Ber- 


Elsie Louise Bernard, contralto; J 


nard and Mr. Hubbell are pupils of Signor Lino Mattioli; 
Mr. Jahn is a member of the college faculty 
“A Question of Pride,” a four act comedy, will be pre 
sented by the School of Expression, under the direction 
Miss Mannkeimer, next Saturday evening in the 
Odeon. The School of Expression is the elocution de 


partment of the College of Music. Following is the pro- 


gram: 

Constance Kenworth Cora Kahn 
Dorothy, her sister Mabel Brownell 
Mary Ann Blanch Sternberger 
Perkins Mary E. Rusk 
Miss Tibbetts Florence Shaw 
Mr. Allen Adolph P. Osler 
Horace Greyburne George Crawford 
David Fosdick Charles R. Chesley 
James Sharpless Alfred Bauer 
Mr. Russell a Harry Weber 
Mr. Tibbetts W. Worrall Hetherington 
John Blake Leroy Fahnestock 


Act I.—Kenworth. 
Act Il Four months later. Back parlor of Mr. Fosdick’s sl 
Act III An I r 


1\ The same time, next morning 


nth later The s e time, evening. 


J. A. Homan 


CONCERT AIDS ENDOWMENT FUND. 
EVERAL hundred dollars were added to the Twen 
tieth Century Endowment Fund of the “Old First” 
Presbyterian Church through a concert given last Tues 
day (October 29) evening in the Chapel of the Church, 
corner Eleventh street and Fifth avenue. The far-reaching 
work for music accomplished by William C. Carl, the or 
ganist and musical director, is reflected in the active inter 
est and generous support of musical affairs by the mem 
bers of this historic New York church. The idea of rais 
ing an endowment fund is to establish the church as a per 
manent institution to future generations in the community 
By and by it will be referred to as “a downtown” church, 
but those who love this stately old church for its noble 
past are the ones laboring to raise an endowment which 
will insure it financial support far into the future years 
he aim is to make it a cathedral church to the Presby 
terian denomination 
The concert last Tuesday evening was given under the 
auspices of the Christian Endeavor Society of the church 
Mr. Carl directed the musical program. The artists who 
appeared were Mme. Lisa Delhaze Wickes, pianist; Alfred 
Donaldson Wickes, violinist; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Cheney, 








soprano; Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, contralto; E. Ellsworth 
Giles, tenor, and Ed. Bromberg, basso. The program was: 
Piano, Fantaisie Impromptu Choy 
Madame Lisa Delhaze W 
4 Song of Thanksg g Allitsen 
I Elis Giles 
Songs 
When Myra Sings Lehman 
Chanson Tendre Bemberg 
The Little Red Lark ( \ f Stanf 
Mrs. Mar Elizazbet Chene 
Violin, Romance W ieniawsk 
Alfred D Wickes 
Songs 
Das Kraut Vergessen Heit Von Fielitz 
Er der Herrlichste n alle Schumann 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer 
Aria, Infelice, from Ernas Verd 
Edward Bromberg 
Piano, Etude de Concert Martuce 
i e Wicke 
Songs 
The Ash Grove Old Weis 
The Bells of Aberd Old Welsi 
The Missing Boat Old Wels! 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Chen 
Violin, Scherz V ( 
Alfred Donaldson Wicke 
»ongs 
Berceuse (Manuscript, first time) Charlies | 
Die Lotos-Blume ( I 
E, Ellswor ( 
»ongs 
Demande Cecile Dufresne 
If I Were Loved Stahlschmidt 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer 
Song, The Two Grenadiers Schumann 
Edward Bromberg 


Mr. Carl played the piano accompaniments for the four 
singers with that skill and sympathy that appeal to an 
audience and enhance the good points in a singer. All 
the artists were received with cordial applause, and extra 
songs and numbers were demanded. The souvenir pro 
» evening contained a brief history of 


ter was devoted to the musical ad 


gram sold during 





the church, and a ch 








Mr. Carl’s direction 


incement made 





Victor Harris, 


Vocal Training. 


The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 





Frederic Mariner, 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST, 
Ten seasons with the Virgil 
Piano School, New York 
— NOW 
Director of the 


Bangor Piano School, 
BANGOR, ME. 








Cambridge, . . Jan. 9%. 
Boston, 


Philadelphia, . Jan 

Baitimore, Jan. 15. 
New York, . Jan, 16. 
Brooklyn, . Jan, 17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA-— | INDIANAPOLIS ORCHESTRA — 


. Jan. 10 and 11. 


GEORGE W. STEWART, Business Manager, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 








HAROLD BAUER. 


Second American Tour, beginning January, 1902. 





o—__—_—_——__——_OR CHESTRAL DATES ALREADY BOOKED :———— con 


January 27. 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA— 
February 7 and 8. 


N.Y. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
February 14 and 15. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA— 
February 28; March 


CHICAGO ORCHESTRA— 
March 28 and 29. 


1. | PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA. 


RECITAL AND OTHER DATES NOW BOOKING. 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH, European Manager, 56 La Bruyeére, PARIS 





Address: Letter Box 


On eat tt 


38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y.- 
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Boston, November 3, 1901. 


HE program of the third Symphony concert, given last 
night in Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was 
as follows: 
Overture, Bacchanale, scene between Venus and Tannhauser (Tann- 
hauser). 
Walther’s Prize Song (Die Meistersinger). 
Siegfried’s Parting from Brinnhilde. Siegfried’s Death. Funeral 

March. Finale (Die Gétterdammerung). 

All the music, as you see, was by one Richard Wagner. 
O Richard! O mon roi! as the laborers in the Wagnerian 
vineyard are accustomed to sing when the whistle blows 
and they begin or lay aside their joyful task. 

These pieces are familiar to you ali; they will be per- 
formed this week in New York by the same players and the 
same singers, Miss Ternina and Mr. Van Hoose. There- 
fore I do not propose to speak of the music itself, except 
as I may use it for a peg from which to hang digressions. 

The Bacchanale and the extended scene between Venus 
and the Knight provoke comment, even though there be no 
ballet on the stage, even though the hearer be no longer an 
active member of the Society for Physical Research. 

It has long been the opinion among the chelas of the 
Wagnerian faith, an opinion derived from earnest and 
thrifty lecturers, full-fledged mahatmas, makers of books 
and other eminent persons, that ‘““Tannhauser” was “hooted 
and hissed”’ off the stage of the Opéra because the exem- 
plary Wagner would not supply a ballet for the base en- 
joyment of the members of the Jockey Club. The name 
of this club is mentioned by lecturers in tones that are not 
unlike those of a stuffed horn, to show their detestation of 
a society that was founded originally at Sodom and had 
a large non-resident membership in Gomorrah 

We find even Mr. Finck, whose biography of Wagner is 
still by far the most valuable and entertaining, writing con- 
cerning the ballet scene in the first act of the opera: “Un- 
fortunately, this scene, as imagined by him, presented diffi 
culties insuperable to the ballet corps even of the Grand 
Opéra, an institution which had degenerated at that time 
into little more than a pretext for ballet performances 
that is, the crude, clumsy and lascivious anatomical 
exhibitions and tiptoe dancing which, by some strange oc 
cultation of all esthetic powers of discrimination, used to 
be considered grace ful.* ” 

Mr. Finck’s book was published in 1893. In 1895, when 
lannhauser” was revived at the Opéra, Paris, the ballet 
master who was at the Opéra in 1861, M. Lucien Petitpa, 

asked to give his reminiscences 

It was Petitpa who had charge of the Bacchanale, and 
he told his story of those stormy days and night: in the Jour 








nal des Débats, April 21, 1895. The librettist Nuitter took 
him to see Wagner, who was living in the rue d’Aumale. 
“As soon as we were there, the composer sat down before 
the piano. He played with indescribable dash and fury; 
his hands crushed the keys. At the same time he would 
throw himself about, call out the entrances of the groups, 
and try to invoke the scenes of the terrible Bacchanale: ‘Ar- 
rival of fauns and satyrs—they throw everything into con 
fusion; disorder is at its height,’ shrieked the composer, 
and under his hands, which kept striking the keys, the mu- 
sical delirium waxed greater and greater. While he was 
thumping out a succession of shuddering chords, Wagner 
suddenly cried: ‘A thunderbolt strikes; we are all dead.’ 
At that very moment a cart emptied paving stones in the 
street. There was a terrible and prolonged noise. Wagner 
turned about, stupefied, and we three looked at one an- 
other with staring eyes. Not for some seconds did we 
come to ourselves. And that was the way I was initiated 
into the new music.” 

Wagner gave Petitpa a kind of scenario, a piece of paper 
on which the number of measures affected by each phase 
of the Bacchanale was indicated. We know from this 
how he wished the Bacchanale to be performed in 1861: 


“TANNHAUSER.” 

INTRODUCTION. 
SYMPHONIE DANSEE 
1. The curtain rises. Twelve measures (very lively). 
Voluptuous dance of the Nymphs. They call to 

them young men, who are lowered. 
2. Twelve measures. Ensemble. 
3. Twelve measures. Fresh groups arrive down stage. 
Entrance of Bacchantes. 

Sixteen measures. Bacchanale. Frenetic dance. 
5. Sixteen or twenty-four measures. Predominance of 
the voluptuous element. The Nymphs lead in action. 
6. Sixteen measures. Impetuosity. The men take an 
active part. At the same time new groups (Fauns, 
Satyrs, &c.) come always down stage. 
7. Twenty-four or thirty-two measures Delirium in- 
creases. Cries, howls of joy. 
8. Twenty-six to thirty measures 
Fauns and Satyrs lead the rout. 


Furious stampings. 

Constant cres- 
cendo. 

9g. Sixteen measures. Height of delirium and disorder 

10. (Three-quarter molto moderato): Sixteen or twenty 
four measures. A flight of Cupids. They fire their 
arrows at the groups and subdue their fury. An 
amorous languor succeeds to the delirium The 
Nymphs and the young men are raised slowly. The 
Bacchantes, Fauns and Satyrs go up stage. 


Thirty-two measures (dolce). Intervention of Venus, 


the three Graces and other gracious divinities. Calm 
is re-established. Dance of Graces, accompanied by 
the song of invisible sirens 


12. Thirty-two measures. Continuation of dance of 
Graces and the other gracious divinities. 

13. Thirty-two measures. Still a slow and graceful move- 
ment. Rosy mists hide the back of the stage. 

14. Thirty-two measures. Exit of Graces. End of the 
dance. 

Petitpa was a conscientious man. “I went to the Louvre 
to copy the ancient marbles for the group of the three 
Graces; I have the drawing even now But it was not 
worth while to be so conscientious, for no dance lasted 
over a few minutes. Do I say dance? I should say ta 
bleaux vivants. Wagner was well satisfied with the man 
ner in which his Bacchanale was presented. And he was 
not an easy one to satisfy. Quel diable d’homme!” 

But was Wagner satisfied? 

It appears from others that he wished more sensual 
fury, greater amorous ardor. “M. Petitpa went to the 
point beyond which the habits of decency at the Aca 
démie Impériale de Musique would not allow him to pass.” 

Thus the tableaux vivants, “The Rape of Europa” and 
“Leda and the Swan,” which should have come at the 
end of the Bacchanale, were not seen. The ballet girls 
were not then in the habit of wholly undressing for the 
stage, and these groups were to be represented by artists’ 
models. Trials were made. Then this scheme was aban- 
doned. Sketches were photographed and were to be 
thrown on the stage, but they were never used 

Why could not these sketches be used as stereopticon 
illustrations in concert as well as lecture? A darkened 
hall would delight believers in Pudor’s theory that music 
is not well heard in a bright light; and in the most pas- 
sionate moments the conductor could touch a button and 
Fauns and Bacchantes would embrace or Europa would 
ride in a voluptuous sprawl on the bull’s back or Leda 
would stroke the cool neck of the Swan. The half of a 
dollar might be added easily to such an educative concert 

Furthermore, Wagner’s friends protested against the 
“glacial” performance of this Bacchanale. Gasperini 
called it an orgy at a young ladies’ boarding school, and 
Leroy cursed the poor girls because they danced with as 
much dignity as though they were in the “Gardens of the 
Alcazar, the delight of Moorish kings.” 

Now one word about the “hooting and hissing” of the 
opera from the stage. Mr. Finck is better informed on 
this point than are some of his colleagues. He publishes 
the fact that Wagner himself withdrew “Tannhauser’: 
that Walewsky and Royer agreed to his wish only with 
reluctance, because there was intense desire to hear the 
work, and the house was sold out for many performances 
ahead. We know that Royer, the manager, counted on 
at least twenty-five or thirty performances. And he did 
not love Wagner. 

There was a cabal against ““Tannhauser.” This fact is 
well established. Whether the two music critics, Scudo 
and Héquet, were at the head of it is not so sure. 

The Jockey Club has had its defenders. There is no 
doubt but that the members were furious because there was 
no ballet in the second act; but the Prince de Sagan, who 
was a member in 1861, protested in 1895, “in the name of 
his old colleagues,” against the widespread and _ well 
founded reproach. The fact that the Count Mosbourg and 
the Marquis de Gaucourt were Wagnerians in 1861 does not 
account for the actions of the others 

Baudelaire wrote at the time: “That men who can afford 
the luxury of a mistress among the dancers at the Opéra 
should long to see the talents and the beauty of their pur 
chase put as often as possible in full light is indeed a pa 
ternal sentiment that everybody will understand and ex 
cuse. But that these same men, without regard for the 
public curiosity and the pleasures of others, should prevent 
the performance of a work which displeases them because 
it does not satisfy the demands of their protectorate—this 
is not to be endured. Keep your harem and _ preserve 
therein religiously the traditions; but let us have a theatre 
where they who do not think as you can find other pleas 
ures better suited to their taste. Then we shall be rid of 
you, you of us, and everybody will be satisfied.” 

Furthermore, the story that the Princess Metternich, 
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angry, broke her fan at the third performance is purely 
legendary, in spite of Jules Janin’s elegy, “Il est brisé, le 
bel éventail!” 

Georges Servieres, who sums up the matter admirably 
after painstaking examination, does not assign the with- 
drawal of the opera to the inefficiency or malice of Dietsch, 
the conductor, or to the row raised by the Jockey Club. 
Ihe sluggishness of the conductor and the orchestra; the 
indecent behavior of the members of the club no doubt 
goaded Wagner into writing his request. There were more 
important reasons tor the failure: the protection ot the 
Princess Metternich and the personal interference of the 
Emperor provoked the wrath of other composers and their 
followers—we all know, for instance, how badly poor Ber 
lioz behaved. Politics entered in; those opposed to the 
Emperor hissed the opera brought out by his command 
Ihe unfortunate disposition of Wagner himself had much 
to do with his fate; his o’'erweening pride, his suspicious 
nature, his want of tact, his cubbishness—these made the 
small minded bitterly hostile, and many of these small 
minded persons were journalists. His friends had bored 
the public by talking and writing about the music of the 
future. Nor did the publication of his ‘Letter on Music,” 
with the sniffs at composers liked France, ingratiate him 
with the public. 

The French public, as a whole, if we may judge from 
contemporaneous writing and from what Wagner himself 
said, treated him with much courtesy and fairness. A 
Parisian public could hardly be expected in an opera that 

cluded passionate praise oO! Venus to understand the ap 
parition of “troubadours in apricot tights celebrating to 
the harp platonic love and inquiring into its essence 
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As a concert piece this Bacchanale brilliant and ex- 
ciung, but in the theatre l preier the old version, and 
chiefly for this reason: the Bacchanale written in the 
speech of music drama is out ol place in this opera as 
Wagner conceived it. It is as a warm and glowing piece 
of tapestry hung in a large, high, cool hall of neutral 
tints. With this Bacchanale the opera ceases to be homo- 
geneous. Nor do 1 prefer the lengthened version of 


Venus, scolding, whining, entreating, cursing, to the 


shorter scene Ii Wagner had only cut out that ugliest of 
all ugly tunes, the hymn to Venus that the wretched 
Knight is made to sing! No Italian, even in the most de- 
generate days, ever wrote such vile measures. 


=—=- & 
I wonder if anybody except the proofreader ever read 


the whole of an “Etude sur Tannhauser,” by Alfred Erns 
and Elie Poirée. Pages 18 to 27 are given up to analy 
sis of the different characters. (Only the shepherd boy 
is omitted.) I Jearn that “timid souls have been shocked 
in putting Venus on the stage. 


Venus 


by Wagner's boldness” 
Perhaps they order these things better in France 
as I have seen her in Germany and the United States was 
generally between thirty-five years of age—as Artemus 
Ward would say—and weighed at least 210 pounds—I 
think it would be better to estimate it after the English 
Venus, it appears, is a woman of ex 

She is the radiant Olympian, the 
f the Middle Ages and the Lover 


fashion, in stones 

ceeding complexity 
Sorceress, the Demon 
Elisabeth redeems her, as well as triumphs over her. And 


there can be so much in one opera! 

Wolfram stands on Erik’s shoulders and announces 
Hans Sachs! And, indeed, he may do this or anything 
that suits his fancy, if he will stick to the true pitch in the 
admired Romance. 

You may have thought that Hermann was merely a 





















the pére noble, a colossal bore. 
Messrs. Ernst and 
Poirée make it clear that he is imposing, beautiful and 
human. His speech is full of kindliness and dignity; it 


shocking example of 
I assure you he is nothing of the kind 


is warm with feudal and national pride; 
should not forget to preserve the majestic 


and the singer 

elegance that 
characterizes a protector of the arts, who pays homage in 
the sight of the people to the talent of poets and the sing- 
ers about love. Pol Plangon, as a Frenchman, probably 
knows this passage by heart. Hence the grandeur and 
his performance. 


he authors say that Venus has 


beauty of 
“intonations cares 
santes’’; that another characteristic is a descending fifth, 


perfect or diminished, from which it is seen she is natu 


rally amiable and easily satisfied 
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The concert was brilliant in all respects. The orchestra 
played with superb breadth and passion Ternina, who 
was in excellent voice, sang with supreme artistry. Mr. Van 
Hoose, who made his first appearance at these concerts, 
performed admirably, at short notice, a difficult task. His 
voice is vigorous and manly; ready to respond to any 
strain; yet it lends itself easily to passages of gentler emo 
tions. 


The Kneisels gave a concert, the first of the season, 

hickering Hall, October 28. The program was made up 
ot chamber music by Beethoven: Quartets, op. 18, No. 2 
), played by Mr 
Schroeder and Mrs. Beach. The concert was too long, far 


op. 59, No. 1, and the ‘Cello Sonata, op. 6 


too long, and the pieces were too familiar. Mr. Schroeder 
played delightfully in the sonata 


Paced Pd 
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Edwin H. Lemare gave an organ recital at Symphony 
Hall, October 29. He played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
D major and Fugue a la Gigue; his own Symphony in G 
minor and Meditation in D flat; his arrangement of th« 


Prelude to “Parsifal,” and pieces by Hollins and W< 





holme. He has marked facility in command of the man 

ls and pedals, and he has an unusual sense of color ef 
tects rhese effects are at times surprising and oltten beau 
tiful. He is distinctly an orchestral player; he considers 
the organ as an instrument that may imitate the orchestra 
rhe chief characteristic of the organ is an imposing, pon 
tifical dignity that cannot be imitated by the orchestra 
An oboe on the organ 1S not an orchestral oboe; and it 


lacks the individuality of the man that applies his lips 
\ violin passage cannot be reproduced un even one of these 


strange machines that are now called organs ind at 
concert the hearer was often tempted to exclaim: “I would 
give a dollar to hear a diapason,” in parody of Grétry’s 


remark concerning “Uthal.” 
Se & 

Carl Armbruster, assisted by Miss Pauline Cramer, gav: 
e first of ten lectures Wagner and his works in Chick 
ering Hall, October 31. He talked about Wagner's life 
Rienzi” and “The Flying Dutchman.” I stood it fairly 
well until 8:50 p. m., when he bowled me out by saying, in 
Rienzi” was far superior to 
“Schlaf ein 


1 clear, bell-like voice, that 
any opera by Meyerbeer. Miss Cramer sang 
holdes Kind 
' 1 he Flying Dutchman.” 
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Erwartung” and songs from “Rienzi’’ and 


The Era (London) is worth reading, not merely be 


cause it known as “The Actor’s Bible,” but on account 


of the musical criticisms. Here are two instances: need apply. Address R. B. J., 


‘Sakimtala’ was the overture to one of Carl Goldmark’s | 





conductor or director of a music school 
care THe Musicat Courier 


Daniel Frohman and Hugo Gorlitz beg to announce the 





earlier operas. The composer, though little known in this 
country, is recognized in Austria as one of the ablesi 
musicians.” 


rhis is still better: 





That César Franck will ever be popular in this country 
we do not believe, but as an original musician, who died 
too early to fully develop his ideas, much interest has been 
taken in his career.” Poor Franck! If he had lived an 
ther month he would have been sixty-eight; and at eighty 
he might have done something with “his ideas.” 


Successful Faculty Concert. 


HE studios of the American Institute of Applied Mu 


were crowded Friday evening last week, when a r 


cital was given by several members of the teaching staft 
rhe following was the progran 
\ Ss GC R ns 
Altre LD) Wick 
A Benver e Dix 
Met 
»onat { minor beeth 
M De r 
\ H 
‘ es e Ar 
) 4 Berg 
\ 
\ ( g I 
Behoon 
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» erz I min ( 
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In response to enthusiastic encores Mr, Lanham sang 
Thou’rt Like Ur Flower,” by E. Ludwig, and “I 
Long for You, y \ B. Hawke and Madame Wickes 
played Chopin’s Etude in A p. 25 
InGA Hogcspro PLAys FoR CHARITY Miss Inga Hoeg 
bro was the solo pianist at a concert given in the Hanson 
Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, last wee for the benefi 
of the Deaconess’ Home t 238 Preside eet, Brooklyt 
Miss Hoegsbro played brilliantly four 1 bers on 
eresting progran The s e cones vere 
W n ( Thomp é l e Merr 
Cochran, soprano 
LAMBERT PUPILS Among the many gifted piano st 


dents of Alexander Lambert f the New York College of 


Viusi the f owing wi! give piano frecitais during th 


winter in New York and vicinity: Miss Mercedes O'Leary 
Miss Gussie Zuckerman Miss Nellie Baldwir M 


Leonora Wally 


Last night (Tu N er 5 f eeting 
the Metropolitan Choir was held at the American Institut 
of Applied Music at 8 p. m. Rehearsals will be held every 
Tuesday evening through the season, and candidates may 
apply time mduc i Eg Pe 

n rg Pro-( 





XPERIENCED orchestral and choral conductor, who 
is also a voice teacher, is open for engagements as 
Address Sou. 7, 
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pany in advance. C 


salesman to travel for concert com 
a professional salesman 
care Musica. Courier, 
133 Broadway, New York 
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727 Emma Spreckets BUILDING, } 

Saw Francisco, October 28, 1901. § 
HIS is the last weck of grand opera at the Tiv- 
“La Bohéme” and the ever popu- 
of which latter the people never 
season will close. 


oli and with 

lar ‘‘Carmen,” 

iH seem to have enough, the 

} Paul Steindorff is to have a testimonial per- 
= formance. 

It is something of a disappointment not to have had 
fulfilled the promise of Saint-Saéns’ ‘“‘Samson et Delilah,” 
the “Jewess” and other new names on the Tivoli’s reper- 
tory for the grand opera season, but when we all learn to 
live up te our promises I suppose the millennium will have 
arrived. That is not saying that some of us at least do 
not try to live up to our promises—but this is moralizing. 


Mrs, M. E. Blanchard has been one of this week’s at- 
tractions in song recital. Mrs. Blanchard is a pupil of 
Mme. Julie Rosewald and for three years filled the posi- 
tion of contralto at Trinity Episcopal Church, under Dr. 
H. J. Stewart. Two years ago she went East and studied 
arduously all the time she was there, first with Lena Little, 
ot Boston, and afterward with Oscar Saenger and Isadore 
New York. The effect of her Eastern trip 
is most salutary. Always possessing a lovely voice, the 
spirit was lacking to give it life. She has returned im- 
bued with the atmosphere in which she lived while East. 
She has temperament, lovely interpretation and phrasing 
and in the two recitals given from old French to modern 
i-ngiish it was a.constant source of enjoyment. But one 
She needs resonance in her lower 


Luckstone in 


criticism is to be made: 
register. There is not volume enough, but that is easily 
remedied, and Mrs. Blanchard is even now an almost per- 
fect singer of lieder. Fred Maurer accompanied Mrs. 
Blanchard at both recitals, and as an old concert-goer re- 
marked, “It was worth the price of admission to hear his 


delightiul accompanying.” 
= = 


Mary, Susan and Dorothy Pasmore, the charming little 
trio that we have heard before in concert always with 
most intense pleasure, were the chiet attraction at the 
first of the Pasmore popular concerts, which took place in 
Maple Hall, of the Palace Hotel, on Tuesday night last. 
These children have played together so long and have be- 
come so used to audiences that their work is unmarred 
by the faintest symptom of nervousness, and the whole 
soul of each. periormer seems to go into her fingers. 
rhe first trio, violin, piano and ’cello, was the Haydn in 
which in the last movement 


G and the “Gypsy Rondo,” 


possesses = 7 
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Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public 
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was taken with strict tempo and closed in a storm of 
applause. The Schubert Trio was no less pleasing, and 
proclaimed the true artist in each of these talented little 
performers. 

Mary, the eldest, and the violinist, gave the andante, 
allegro and moderato from the Seventh Concerto, De 
Beriot, and I have never heard an amateur render it with 
more earnestness and intelligence. She has a strong yet 
supple wrist and gets a very mature tone for so young 
a player. Her execution is clean, her tone warm and ex- 
pressive. The children, though young, are veterans in 
study, and might easily put older heads to shame. 

The vocal part of the program was given by Mr. Pas- 
more himself, who was in excellent voice, and some of his 
pupils, Mrs, Florence Wyman Gardner, a soprano of rare 
sweetness of quality, and Mrs. Edith Scott Basford, whose 
deep contralto gave a hint of fine possibilities for the fu- 
ture. Two quartets were sung by Mrs. Gardner, Mrs. 
Basford, Mr. Nowlan and Mr. Pasmore, accompanied by 
Arthur Fickenscher. Mr. Pasmore teaches the Shakes- 
peare system of tone production and is an enthusiast in 
the building of voice. One of the best known vocal 
teachers in ’Frisco, he has the names of some of our 
sweetest singers on his list of pupils. 

Ss <& 

I had the pleasure one day this week of listening to 
little Enid Brandt while she played the ‘‘Concertstticke”’ 
of Weber, the whole thirty pages of which she is to per 
form at her coming concert November 5, with an accom- 
paniment of four string pieces and second piano, which 
will be taken by her mother. Enid was a marvel last year 
This year, still a babe of but nine years, she plays as one 
who has complete mastery of her instrument, and has the 
confidence of perfect knowledge in her own ability. 

She could not reach an octave last year, now she plays 
octave runs with perfect ease. Her phrasing is wonderful, 
and the value of each individual note has been so carefully 
studied, the effect as a whole is marvelous. What this 
infant will become in a few years more is a matter for 
conjecture. The compositional gift is well developed, and 
her ideas are very original and quaint. She is a beautiful 
child, perfectly healthy, an utter baby at her play and 
entirely devoid of one particle of self-conceit. S. H. 
Friedlander, who has her concerts under his manage- 
ment, hopes to tour her ere long in a repertory that is one 
of the surprises accomplished by this really prodigious 
genius of tender years. 

a se 
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Hugo Mansfeldt writes from Berlin that while in Dres 
den recently he and Mrs. Mansfeldt were the guests of 


Emil Sauer and were charmingly entertained. Sauer was 
recently appointed director of the Vienna Conservatory 
of Music. He was planning to be present at Alma Sten- 
cel’s first concert in Berlin, October 26. Mr. Mansfeldt is 
expected home shortly and will give a piano recital, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, in Sherman-Clay Hall on 
December 6. 
eS = 

The first “Artists’ Day” of the Sacramento Saturday 
Club took place on October 26 with a fine program given 
by Mrs. C. J. Wetmore, contralto, and Louis Von der 
Mehden, ’cellist. Miss Adelaide Dierssen was the accom 
panist. 
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Across the bay, Miss Fern Frost, a pupil of Elizabeth 
Westgate, gave a recital of her piano pupils in the parlors 
of the First M. E. Church, Saturday afternoon, October 26. 
They were assisted by Master Fred Seiffert, a pupil on the 
violin of Alexander Stewart. 


=Ss= = 

Concerts in prospect are those of the Loring Club and 
Orpheus Concert Company, both of which take place on 
Thursday, the 31st, and Frederic Biggerstaff, pianist, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Sedgeley Reynolds, Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 2. The Loring Club is entering on its twenty-fifth 
anniversary year and for this concert have prepared an 
extraordinarily fine program. Miss Annie Louise Daniels 
will be the lady vocalist of the evening. 

, Mrs. A. WepMoreE Jones. 


Severn Pupil as Orchestral Leader. 


DWARD A, RUSHFORD, the leader of the orchestra 
E at the Northampton (Mass.) Academy of Music, is 
a professional pupil of Edmund Severn. Local music 
lovers have been delighted with the music of the theatrical 
performances under Mr. Rushford’s baton, and now the 
critics are beginning to notice his skill as leader. Here is 
an extract from a report in the Northampton Gazette on 
a performance of “Mistress Nell,” by Henrietta Crosman 
and her company: 

Just a word in reference to the orchestra. We can learn many 
orchestra 


lessons from European countries, and one is to give the 
So far the work of Leader Rushford and 
Keeping 


a share of our applause. 
his men is far better than that of any previous season 
pace with the improvements made by the academy's manager, he 


is giving a higher class of music heir playing between the acts 


was to me the principal source of enjoyment, far better than the 


play itself. If the work of the orchestra pleases you, do not be 


afraid to show your satisfaction by hearty applause 

ELIzABETH WELLER.—Miss Elizabeth Weller, a young 
woman who has recently entered the ranks of the profes 
sional accompanists, might be called a “born” accompanist. 
When a child she often played accompaniments for the 
pleasure it gave her, and it seems but natural that she 
should make that her profession later in life. Miss Weller 
received her training at the American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, under the director, John J. Hattstaedt, 
supplemented by a special technical course in this city. 
For over a year she has been the studio accompanist of J. 
Harry Wheeler, the noted vocal instructor, and last sum 
mer she was his accompanist at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Some of Miss Weller’s recent engagements were: “In a 
Persian Garden,” at a concert for a quartet, a concert at 
the Y. W. C. A., and the “Elijah,” played last week for 
Choral Union, under Tali Esen Morgan. She has fre- 
quently played at fashionable receptions, and last winter 
she played Beethoven symphonies and music of that class 
for concerted instruments, for both professionals and ama 
teurs. 

Miss Weller will devote two days each week to teach 
ing accompanying at her studio, “The Winchester,” 400 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 
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Boston 
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Wotes. 


17 Beacon Srreer, 


Horet Bevievug, t 
Boston, November 2, 1901. 


T Carl Sobeski’s studio last Saturday afternoon a 
A most interesting program was given by Miss Elisa 
Worthley, assisted by Charles Turner. Miss Worthley has 
a fine soprano voice, which she uses in an artistic manner, 
singing in a broad style with color and great finish. She 
has studied with Mr. Sobeski for the past three years, and 
her work justifies the many compliments she was the re 
cipient of. Mr. Turner also studies with Mr. Sobeski, and 
has a fine voice. Teacher and pupils were complimented 
and congratulated upon the success of the afternoon’s 
program. The musicale was a social success alone. The 
program is given to show the range of music that Miss 
Worthley sings: 


April’s Lament............ sevesns .. Leighter 
Pue-de Chase....... ° ...+.Johns 
ene ed ; past ‘ Ellen Wright 
The Years at the Spring.......... oa ...Mrs, Beach 
Miss Worthley 
In the Forest...... iobtpensumen ; ; ; Kritzer 
The Forge.... , Rodney 
Charles Turner 
Mon Desir.... Nevin 
Like Melodies. Brahms 
Serenade - .-- Brahms 
L’Agonie “a - pes Johns 
Aria from La Tosca. ‘ Puccini 
Miss Worthley 
Bandelaro Stewart 
Evening Star, Tannhauser : Wagner 
Charles Turner. 
Ah, Love but a Day — Mrs. Beach 
Pur di Cristi , : A. Lotti 
Plus Grand, Queen of Sheba ° Gounod 
Hark, Hark, the Lark! ; Schubert 
eve Sobesk 


lis Spring peeets 
Miss Worthley 

In addition to the above program, Miss Estelle Neuhaus, 
who was present, contributed several piano solos 

J S&S 

One of the most successful singers of this city, Frederic 
Martin, has already made a large number of engagements 
for the season that might almost be said to fill the entire 
winter. Two most important ones are those with the Han 
del and Haydn Society at Christmas time, and with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra December 28 and January 30. 
With the Symphony Orchestra the Brahms “Liebeslieder” 
for mixed quartet is to be given. It has always been a 
matter of comment and surprise that with so many good 
singers in Boston, soloists for the important concerts 
should always be engaged from abroad, and it is therefore 
particularly gratifying and complimentary to Mr. Martin 
to be engaged for the above events 

Other engagements to be filled in the near future by 
Mr. Martin are in Bangor, Me.; Winchester, Brockton, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 


Has the Honor to Anaouace an Extended Tour of 


HEYMAN 


Distinguished American Pianist. 





KATHERINE 
RUTH 





THE M 





Worcester, St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Concord, N. H.; in 
fact from November 12 until December 20 he has no open 
dates at all. Many managers of choral societies are nego 
tiating with Mr. Martin, and his season promises to be a 
most successful-one. Mr. Martin sang at the New Hamp 
shire Music Teachers’ Association at the Weirs in the 
summer and made a pronounced success 


eS = 

Dr. H. J. Stewart, organist and director of music at 
Trinity Church, has completed the chorus written for 
H. G. Tucker’s society. The words are from a poem by 
Longfellow, “The Three Singers,” and the work is an 
unaccompanied chorus. It will be given during the win 
ter at one of the concerts by Mr. Tucker 

Se <= 

Organ concerts to be given by Everett E. Truette are 
November 7, Mechanics Falls, Me., when a new organ 
will be inaugurated; November 12, Campello, also to in- 
augurate a new organ, and November 15 at the Union 
Church, Worcester. 

oe = 

The program arranged by Whitney Tew for his vocal 
recital at Chickering Hall on Wednesday evening next 
will include a number of songs and arias that he has sung 
with success in other concerts. This is Mr. Tew’s first 
concert in this city. Isidore Luckstone will be the ac- 
companist 

== = 

Heinrich Schuecker was one of the soloists at the first 
recital given under the direction of George B. Stevens at 
Gloucester on October 21. The Times in a review of the 
concert had the following to say about Mr. Schuecker 
who is so well known as the harpist of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra: 

“The enthusiasm of the afternoon went to Mr. Schueck- 
er, for the harp is truly most appealing, and he plays it 
so beautifully. His opening number, a Fantaisie by Saint- 
Saéns, was rendered with fluency of technic, creating an 
excellent impression, which was deepened in the rendition 
of a Minuet, E. Schuecker; Romanze, Godefroid; ‘Spring 
Song,’ Gounod, the performer being urgently encored 
after his two numbers, but only offered one in response.” 

eS <= 

In response to the offer of two prizes made by the New 
England Conservatory of Music for compositions for or- 
chestra and chorus and for orchestra alone, twenty-seven 
compositions were submitted. These have now been ex- 
amined and the decision of the judges, George W. Chad- 
wick, Horatio W. Parker, Frank van der Stucken, is as 
follows: 

That the first prize of $600, for the work for chorus and 
orchestra, be not awarded at the present time, as none of 
the compositions received are, in our opinion, of suffi- 
cient seriousness or artistic scope to warrant such a prize 

That the second prize of $400, for the best work for 
orchestra alone, be awarded to Henry K. Hadley, of 
New York, for his Symphony in F minor, entitled “The 
Four Seasons.’ 

eS & 
The tour of the Fadettes of Boston is under the direc- 


tion of the Great Eastern Lyceum Bureau of Toronto this 











Tour—Qctober to April—Now Booking, 
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season and they have dates filled from October 14 to Feb- 
The tour began at Yarmouth, N. S., and goes 
srunswick, Maine, Quebec, 


ruary I. 
through Nova Scotia, New 
Ontario, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. The last half of January 
will be spent in New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Mrs 
Caroline B. Nichols is conductor; Mary Reuck-Wilczek, 
violin soloist; Miss Mildred Rogers, mezzo soprano. The 
programs are always of interest and include the best of 
both classic and modern music. 


_- as 
- _- 


Theodore Schroeder, baritone, will be the soloist at the 
Aeolian and Pianoia recital this afternoon at Steinert Hall 


") 


v4 
— 

There will be a piano recital by Edwin Klahre at Stein- 
ert Hall on the afternoon of November 7 


@ <€& 

On the evening of Sunday, November 17, a series of 
nine musical services from standard oratorios will be in- 
The music will be 
The quartet of 
the church recently has been reorganized, and will have 
the assistance of many of the leading oratorio singers of 
the city, among them Mrs. Walker, Arthur Beresford, 
Mrs. Jeannie Crocker Follett, Dr. D. Crosby Greene, 
Frederick Smith and others. The popularity of these ser 


augurated at the First Baptist Church 
under the direction of Norman McLeod 


ces was so great last season that only about half of the 
applicants for cards of admission could be accommodated 
and for this reason it has been decided to give a repetition 


of each oratorio on the following Sunday evening 
=e & 


Next Tuesday evening a free competition for two full 


scholarships, open to perse 


ns of both sexes from all over 
the country, will be begun at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music The judges will be Signor Bimboni, the 
head of the operatic school; George W. Chadwick, direc- 


vr of the Conservatory, and a third to be selected 


ANOTHER MILLER Pupit.—Miss Ray M. Spencer, con 
tralto, and a pupil of E. Presson Miller, is meeting with 
great success in her lecture-song recitals, and has already 
booked I f engagements for this season 


The subjects of her lectures are ‘Woman's Creative Genius 
in Music” and “English and Scotch Ballads.” Miss Spen 
cer gives a short, interesting talk, and then illustrates by 
singing a number of songs in an artistic manner Her 
voice, of fine quality, has been well trained and enables her 


to give to each number its proper interpretation and full 
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germans GIBBONS, HUNEKER, of Tue Mv- 
SICAL COURIER, returned from Europe this 
week, 


HE Election Day holiday will necessitate a de- 
lay of twenty-four hours in the publication of 
this issue. 
UR American millionaires and billionaires may 
be interested to hear that Tara’s Hill, in the 
County Meath, Ireland, is for sale. This is the spot 
Irish kings and Irish beauties made their own for 
generations, and which inspired Thomas Moore to 
write the eloquent poem, “The harp that once 
through Tara’s Hall.” 


USIC is as far removed from politics as the 
North Pole from the South Pole, but when a 
city elects a musician as mayor it becomes necessary 
to chronicle the event. Returns from San Francis- 
co declare that Eugene E. Schmitz, a local orches- 
tra leader, has been elected mayor. The twentieth 
century promises many unique movements, and the 
election of a musician to wield his baton over a 
great municipality is a fulfillment of some of the 
predictions. 
- 
UR Brooklyn friends are determined to raise 
the standard of musical performances in the 
borough. The resolution is worthy of hearty sup- 
port. As we have at other times pointed out, the 
journey over to Manhattan from Brooklyn on a 
cold winter night is one no normal person cares to 
undertake. Brooklyn needs a new music hall, and 
this will come, too, when the efforts are concentrat- 
ed in the right direction. Association Hall is an 
auditorium unsuited for recitals, and while the 
acoustics of the Academy of Music are good, it is 
hard to get up any artistic enthusiasm in a build- 
ing devoted to political meetings and balls. 

New York, October 30.—The judges in the competi- 
tion for prizes from the fund established by Ignace J 
Paderewski last year announced their decision to-day 
There were three prizes of $500 each for the best work 
for orchestra, the best piece for chorus and orchestra, 

with or without solos, and the 


AWARD best piece of chamber music for 


any combination of instruments. 
PADEREWSKI The competition was restricted to 
PRIZES. 


composers born in the United 
States, and the prizes were award- 
ed as follows: Work for orchestra, to Henry K. Hadley, 
musical director of the Cathedral School of St. Paul, Gar- 
den City, L. I, for his symphony, “The Four Seasons.” 

Choral work, Horatio W. Parker, Battell professor of 
the theory of music at Yale University, for “A Star 
Song,” cantata for solo, chorus and orchestra 

Chamber music composition, Arthur Bird, for a sere- 
nade for wind instruments. Mr. Bird, although a native 
of the United States, is now a resident of Berlin. 

The trustees of the fund are Henry L. Higginson and 
William P. Blake, of Boston. The judges appointed by 
Paderewski were Wilhelm Gericke, Carl Zerrahn, B. -J. 
Lang and W. F. Apthorp, of Boston; H. E. Krehbiel, 
H. T. Finck, J. G. Huneker and W. J. Henderson, of 
New York, and S. S. Sanford, of New Haven. Sixty 
cight compositions were entered. 

M R. PADEREWSKI has done a service of un- 

questionable artistic magnitude in bringing 
about a successful competition, by means of which 
prominent American composers will enjoy not only 
a recognition of their respective merits but also a 
peculiarly powerful advertisement for their works, 
and advertising is exactly what the American com- 
poser needs badly. 

If the works of Americans were gauged in ac- 
cordance with their merits many American com- 
positions would be played and sung in place of for- 
eign works that are either superannuated or mere- 
ly produced by force of a foreign flavor. The 
American composer requires and needs prestige, 
and this can be secured through judicious adver- 
tising (and by advertising we do not refer merely 
to newspaper advertising), such as is given to some 


of them by means of the publication of the above 
prize distribution. 

No doubt the judges decided properly in select- 
ing the three of the 68 compositions, and it would 
be interesting to know who the other 63 composers 
or the composers of the remaining 63 works were; 
at least it would be just to mention the seconds and 
thirds in each of the three classes, if for no other 
reason than the encouragement such publication 
would hold out. 

Mr. Hadley is a very gifted composer. Mr. 
Parker stands in the front rank of our younger 
generation of composers, and so does Arthur Bird, 
and either of them naturally stood in good chance 
to come forth as a winner. The next and most 
important step now is to have the works per- 
formed—but only after thorough rehearsing. 


ITH the first issue of Tue Mustcat Courter 

for this month of November we publish the 

eleventh and last but one in the series of instal- 

ments On musicians’ natal days, with some reference 

to the astrological significance thereof. The writer 

of this series of articles 

MUSICIANS BORN 
IN NOVEMBER. 


has not been unmindful of 
scoffers and skeptics, and 
for the many who have in 
terested themselves in these casual and modest pa 
pers heartfelt gratitude is extended. Astrology, 
which may be described as the disinherited child of 
astronomy, is after all a science that is still attract 
ive to many rational minds in this day and genera- 
tion. The writer has never been able to fathom the 
nian or woman who professes to believe in ortho 
dox Christianity, and yet in the same breath will 
denounce spiritualism as a humbug, and astrology 
as a theory of darkness and superstition. In his 
“St. Mark’s Rest” John Ruskin attempts to an- 
alyze what he describes as ‘The Protestant Mind” 
in its attitude toward Catholicism, particularly 
Roman Catholicism. The writer fancies a similar 
contrast might be drawn between those who accept 
such “hardshell” doctrine as man’s creation from 
the dust, the Immaculate Conception and the Res- 
urrection, while refusing to believe that the great 
planets in the solar system do influence the physi- 
cal body. Most know that the changes of the 
moon do affect the insane, but we know it only 
because the medical fraternity has declared it to be 
a fact. If the moon, a reflected, lifeless body, has 
power to excite or alleviate disordered minds, does 
it not seem logical for those powerfully brilliant 
stars, Jupiter, Venus and the Sun, to influence the 
beings who inhabit Mother Earth? 

The modern writers on astrology agree with the 
brethren in ancient times in asserting that human 
misery is the result of ignorance of the zodiacal 
laws. The nine planets named in astrology that 
portend good or evil to mankind are Neptune, 
Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mer 
cury and the Moon. The astrologers have divided 
these into three classes. Namely, the Sun, the 
Moon, Jupiter and Venus are good planets. Ura- 
nus, Saturn and Mars are evil planets, and Mercury 
and Neptune are neutral planets. The élite in an- 
cient Egypt regulated their lives accordingly, and 
of all ancient peoples the Egyptians were the 
strongest and most wonderful. They educated 
their children in a way that should be in harmony 
with the zodiacal influences under which they were 
born. To-day if some wise man should arise and 
proclaim that Lincoln and McKinley were born 
under Saturn, which happens to be the fact, would 
the rushing, selfish material world stop to listen? 
James A. Garfield was born under Mars. Where- 
as George Washington, who bore a charmed life 
was born under Jupiter. Lincoln and McKinley 
were born in the zodiacal sign Aquarius, and Sat- 
urn is the ruling planet. Aquarius prevails from 
on or about January 20 until February 19, and then 
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is succeeded by Pisces, which is ruled by Jupiter. 
Washington was born in Pisces. We considered 
the signs of Aquarius and Pisces in the instalments 
published ‘in January, February and March, and 
with each instalment gave the dates of famous mu- 
sicians and composers born in the signs. 

Readers who find that they were born in Aqua- 
rius need not be apprehensive, because it frequent- 
ly happens that the malefic influences of his Satanic 
Majesty Saturn are neutralized by favorable plan- 
ets at the hour of birth. Aquarius is one of the 
most remarkable of all the signs. Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Auber, Hérold and Nessler are 
among the composers born in Aquarius. A su- 
perior mind and a kindly magnanimous nature are 
among the inborn traits of the Aquarius child, and 
truly these endowments were proven in the lives of 
Lincoln and McKinley and Mozart and Mendels 
sohn. Aquarius people are most likely to achieve 
success in music, painting, literature, journalism, 
the ministry, and in a few branches of commerce. 
They are warned against entering pursuits that deal 
with lead and the coarser minerals. Lincoln and 
McKinley died from wounds inflicted by leaden 
bullets. 

The sign Scorpio, which began on or about Oc- 
tober 22, prevails in November until on or about 


the 21st, when it is replaced by Sagittarius. Mars 
rules Scorpio and Jupiter rules Sagittarius. Scor- 


pio is the second or middle sign in the Water 
Triplicity or Water Domain. Jupiter is the third 
and last sign in the Fire Triplicity or Fire Domain. 
Both are powerful signs, but the dissimilarity be 
tween the people born under these signs is as great 
as the contrast between water and fire. This con 
trast in the adjoining zodiacal houses is what most 
bothers the skeptic. 

Here are the names and birthdays of musicians 
and composers born in November in the sign 
Scorpio: 

November 3 (1801) Vincenzo Bellini, died Sep 
tember 24, 1835; November 4 (1841) Carl Tausig, 
died July 17, 1871; November 5 (1494) Hans 
Sachs, died January 20, 1576; November 6 (1859) 
Ignaz Jan Paderewski, very much alive; November 
11 (1767) Bernard Romberg, died August 13, 1841; 
November 12 (1834) Alexander Borodin, died Feb 
ruary 17, 1887; November 13 (1817) Louis James 
Alfred Lefébure-Wely, died December 31, 1869; 
November 14 (1774) Gasparo Luigi Pacifico Spon- 
tini, died January 24, 1851; November 15 (1811) 
Marie Leopoldine Blahetka, died January 17, 1887; 
November 16 (1766) Rodolphe Kreutzer, died Janu- 
ary 6, 1831; November 17 (1816) August Wilhelm 
\mbros, died June 28, 1876; November 18 (1786) 
Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, died April 30, 1855; 
November 19 Friedrich Wilhelm Zachau, died 
August 14, 1712. 

The musicians and composers who have left a 
name after them born in November in the sign 
Sagittarius are: 

Arthur Goring Thomas, 
November 22 (1710) Wil 
helm Friedemann Bach, died July 1, 1784; Novem- 
ber 22 (1780) Conradin Kreutzer, died December 
14, 1849; November 23 (1697) Jean Marie Leclair, 
died October 22, 1764; November 24 (1817) Fritz 
Spindler (from all accounts this venerable mu- 
sician is still living in Dresden where he settled 
many years ago); November 25 (1752) Johann 
Friedrich Reichardt, died June 27, 1814; Novem- 
ber 26 (1811) Karl Franz Brendel, died Novem- 
ber 25, 1868; November 27 (1804) Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, died June 5, 1885; November 28 (1830) Anton 
Rubinstein, died November 20, 1894; November 
28 (1810) Louis Plaidy, died March 3, 1874; No- 
vember 29 (1798) Gaetano Donizetti, died April 8, 
1848. 

The higher attributes ascribed to Scorpio people 
by the astrologers are adhesiveness and silence, 
and to the Sagittarius people introspection and be- 


November 21 (1851) 
died March 21, 1892; 


nevolence. Some of the faults of the Scorpio who have been advised by kind friends in high position to meet 


live on the lower or animal plane are terrible in- 
deed if all the astrologers have written is to be re- 
garded as the truth. Revenge is sweet to the un- 
awakened Scorpio individual, and that is said to be 
so with all the water people. Ungovernable 
tempers, strong passions, a tendency to toady to 
the rich and powerful, the habit of procrastination, 
unfaithfulness in friendship and in the marriage re- 
lation, overweening vanity, are some of the leading 
faults which the astrologers ascribe to the Scorpio 
people who live on a material plane of existence. 
These people are naturally very gifted. They pos- 
sess remarkable magnetism, skill in the use of their 
hands, have strong nerves and tremendous will 
power. Medicine, surgery, war, and, when the rul- 
irg planet Mars is favorably placed at hour of birth, 
music and literature are some occupations in which 
Scorpio people may achieve eminence. The su 
perior people born in the sign Scorpio are those 
who have been wisely trained from youth. Scor 
pio boys and girls require the guidance of a watch 
ful mother’s eye, probably more than any other 
children. This, however, is the astrologers’ state- 
ment, not ours. 

Many beautiful traits have been ascribed to peo 
ple born in the sign Sagittarius, the Archer, which 
prevails from on or about November 21 to Decem 
ber 20. They are prophetic, and are therefore ad 
vised to rely upon their own inspirations rather 
than upon the advice of their friends. Ruled by the 
just and beneficent Jupiter Sagittarius people de 
mand justice in matters small and great. They ab 
hor meanness, and cruelty to man, child or beast 
arouses their indignation to action. They are most 
loyal in friendship and in their love relations. 
lreachery in a friend or by a loved one crushes the 
Sagittarius man or woman, and in striking back 
the injured one frequently goes to extremes. Be 
cause of their inborn love of children Sagittarius 
people make the best teachers in the world. Purity 
is their native element, and thus we find them 
chaste in thought, word and deed. A powerful mu- 
sical current radiates from Jupiter, and thus Sagit- 
tarius is credited as one of the most musical signs. 
Beethoven was born in December in this sign 
Sagittarius people make ideal reformers, for they 
are inspired by their consuming love of justice. 
They are often repaid with brutal ingratitude, but 
as their aim is the betterment of their fellow men 
they work on indifferent either to praise or con- 
demnation. 

The closing instalment in this series of articles 
will be published the first Wednesday in December. 


N the public library of Dresden there is a collec- 
tion of papers left by the late Franz Adolf 
Schmidt, who was Richard Wagner’s lawyer in a 
suit brought against him by a Dresden bookseller. 
\mong these documents is a letter from Wagner, 
dated Berlin, February 20, 1863, to the following 
effect: 

I thank you very much for your communication and 
your kind offer to serve my interests. After the harsh and 
unfair behavior of the Bookseller 
A, I am glad to have a favorable 
prospect of being now placed in a 
position to spare my poor wife un- 


WAGNER THE 
INSURGENT, 


seemly annoyance. Have the good 
ness to induce Herr A to withdraw his complaint and to 
propose a note for the amount of the sum, payable 15th 
April this year at my home in Dresden. The form of the 
note, please send to me et St. Petersburg, in case the in 
closed draft drawn up by me is not considered satisfactory 

Regarding this matter as disposed of, I am quite ready 
to execute a deed to transfer all my property to Dresden 
to my wife, although, as far as I know, no new annoyance 
need be expected from the remaining creditors, as I myself, 
for the satisfaction of Kriete’s demands for interest, can 
find a way to pay it gradually 

But I now have another request, esteemed sir. Would 
you kindly undertake the commission of procuring for me, 
by the proper channel, an extract of the incriminating de- 
positions in the records of the court respecting my partici- 
pation in the Dresden insurrection in the year 1849. I 





by these means the continued calumnies of , that 
I at that time tried to set on fire the Royal Palace in Dres 
den, which seems such a strong proof of my participation 

. 


in those events that every endeavor even in the highest c 
cles is answered by saying that with such a man one can 
have nothing to do, &c? It is quite impossible that such 
a charge against me can exist, and thus by these extracts 
I could place my good wishers in a position to oppose 

—’s insinuation. But if such a charge against me wa 


laid before the court, I should feel it necessary 


to have 
this point brought to actual investigation 

Perhaps you may think it useful under these circum 
stances to see the Minister of State, Baron von Beust. Ir 
the audience which he granted me last November in Dres 
den I was permitted to lay before him my urgent request 
to set at ease, by a favorable statement, the Government 
of the Duke of Saxe Weimar on this point, so that if he 


resolves to take me into his service in any way ther 


could be no offense to the Royal Saxon Court. Her: 
von Beust promised me earnestly to consult with His 
Majesty on the matte: 3ut it was reported to me fron 


Weimar that such a favorable statement would not be 
made by the Minister there, Herr Von Watzdorf, and | 
must conclude from many indications that there still pre 
vails at the Court of Weimar great anxiety in this respect 
Consequently it would be very serviceable if you could 
induce in my name Herr Von Beust to intervene in a 
Petersburg address you will 


hear through my wife. I shall not stay there er threc 


conciliatory spirit. My St 


weeks, and after that shall be found in Vienna 
RICHARD WAGNER 
Schmidt examined the archives of the Dresden 
courts, and sent the depositions, leaving Wagner to 
do with them what he liked. “I rejoice to be able 
to assure you,” he adds, “that the accusations orig- 
inating in Vienna, of attempted arson, find no sup 
port in the documents,” and concludes by attesting 
that most of the charges rest only on the report of 
am unsworn witness. Schmidt’s extracts are: 
\.—Before the Insurrection 
“Herr Wagner, in the year before the Insurrection 


shall have taken part in conversations in his garden 
which latter formed the basis of the pamphlet by Musik 
director Réckel on Arming the People”; furthermor: 
about Easter, 1849, he shall have had meetings at Ba 
karin, and about the same time or earlier, ordered fron 


the tinsmith 


very harmless hand grenades, and to have had at least a 


a tinsmith 500, according to the statement of 


part of them delivered.” 
~ B.—During the Insurrectior 
“Herr Wagner during the insurrection was seen by 
various persons in the rooms of the so-called Provisional 
Government Further, he encouraged a body of Com 
munal Guards from Chemnitz, both in Oederan and Frei 
berg, to go on to Dresden, and in Dresden to have led a 
body coming from Zittau through the streets To 
Réckel, who during the first days of the insurrection was 
in Prague, he is said to have written a letter in which 
occurs the passage, ‘We have only fear that the insurrec 
tion might break out too soon.’ On May 6, 1849, that is 
on the day of the insurrection, Wagner was seen on the 
Kreuzthurm, whence he observed the position of the 
troops and the approach of the popular processions, wrote 
down the result of his observations and let the written 
note down to the street. Watchers then took it up and 
carried it to the Provisional Government. Finally, al 
though there is no mention in the documents of any com 
plicity of Herr Wagner, a box was said to have been 


transported to his lodgings, which box belonged to Ba 


kuneir.”’ 

( After the Insurrection 

After the suppression the insurrection in Dresden 
by the military, Herr Wagner got away from Dresden 


met between Tharaud and Freiberg Heubner and Baku 


nier and went with them to Freiberg. He also remained 
a long time in Heubner’s dwelling 

“Other accusations, having reference to a participatior 
by Herr Wagner in the aforesaid insurrection, are not 
found in the records. Especially in no place is there any 
hint that Herr Wagner had made an attempt or had an 
intention of setting fire to the Royal Palace in Dresden 
or to any other public or private building.” 

So Wagner must be acquitted of having ever 
grand scenic effect of 
marching and crowds rushing in tumult with the 


contemplated a troops 
biazing palace in the background 

The rest of the Wagner-Schmidt correspondence, 
published in the Zeitschrift der International Musik 
gcsellschaft, is occupied with the publication of his 
three operas, “Rienzi,” “The Flying Dutchman” 
and “Lohengrin,” and squabbles with publishers 
German and French and pecuniary complications 
of all kinds. 
of these we plead the Statute of Limitations. 


As an excuse for no further mention 
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Tue Piper oF DREAMS. 


The desert of my soul is peopled with black gods, 
Huge blocks of wood; 

Brave with gilded horns and shining gems, 

The black and silent gods 

Tower in the naked desert of my soul. 


With eyes of wolves they watch me in the night; 
With eyes like moons. 

My gods are they; in each the evil grows, 

The grandiose evil darkens over each 

And each black god, silent 

Under the iron skies, dreams 

Of his omnipotence—the taciturn black gods! 


And my flesh and my brain are underneath their feet; 

I am the victim, and I perish 

Under the weight of these nocturnal gods 

And in the iron winds of their unceasing wrath. 
—Lingwood Evans. 


I. 


Y was opera night and the lights burned with an 

official brilliancy that challenged the radiance 
of the Café Monferino across the asphalt. There 
all was decorous gaiety; and the doubles of Pilsner 
never vanished from the little round metal tables 
that overflowed into the juncture of the streets 
Gluck and Halévy. Among the brasseries in Paris 
this was the most desirable to lovers of the Bohe- 
mian brew. The cooking, Neapolitan and Vien- 
nese, perhaps explained the presence one June 
evening of tall, blond, blue-eyed Illowski, the no- 
torious Russian symphonist. With several ad- 
mirers he sat sipping bocks and watched the mot- 
ley waves of the boulevard wash back strange men 
and women—and again women. 

Lenyard spoke first. Young and from New 
England, he ‘was studying music in Paris: 

“Master, why don’t you compose a _ music- 
drama?” Ilowski, gazing into the soft blue of light 
and mist over the Place de l’Opéra, did not answer. 
Scheff burst into laughter. The one who had put 
the question became angry. “Confound it! What 
have I said, Mr. Dutchman, that seems so funny to 
vou?” .Tllowski put out a long, thin hand—a ver- 
itable flag of truce: ‘Children, cease! I have writ- 





ten something better than a music-drama. I told 
Scheff about it before he left St. Petersburg last 
Don’t be jealous, Lenyard. There is 
nothing in the work that warrants publicity—yet. 


spring 


It is merely a venture into an unfamiliar region, 


nothing more. 


But how useless to write for a pub 
ic that still listens to Meverbeer in the musical 
atacombs across the street!” 

Lenyard’s lean, dark features relaxed. He gazed 
smilingly at the fat and careless Scheff. Then TI- 


1 


lowski arose. It was late, he said, and his head 
ached. He had been scoring all day—more than 
sufficient reason for early retirement. The others 
demurred, though meekly. Tf their sun set so early 
how could they be expected to pass the night with 
any degree of pleasure? The composer saw all this: 
hut he was sensibly selfish, and, buttoning the long 
frock coat which hung loosely on his attenuated 
frame shook hands with his disciples, called a car- 
riage and drove away. Lenyard and Scheff stared 
after him and then faced the situation. There were 


many tell-tale porcelain tallies on the table to be 
settled, and neither had much money; so the 
manoeuvring was an agreeable sight for the cynical 
waiter. Finally Lenyard, his national pride rising 
at the spectacle of the Austrian’s penuriousness, 
paid the entire bill with a 10-franc piece. 

Scheff sank back into his chair and grinningly 
inquired: “Say, my boy, I wonder if [llowski has 
enough money for his coachman wher he reaches 
the mysterious, old dream-barn he calls home?” 
Lenyard slowly emptied his glass. “I don’t know, 
you don’t know, and, strictly speaking, we don’t 
care. But I’d dearly like to see the score of his 
new work.” 

Scheff blinked with surprise. He, too, was 
thinking of the same dread matter. “What in God’s 
name do you mean? Speak out! I’ve been fright- 
ened long enough.” 

“This Illowski is a terrible man, Scheff. Do you 
suspect the stories are true after all ?” Then 
both men stood up, shook hands and said: “Neshev- 
na will tell us. She knows.” 

II. 


Pavel Illowski was a man for whom the visible 
world had never existed. Born a Malo-Russ, 
nursed on little Russian legends, a dreamer of soft 
dreams until more than a lad, he was given a musi- 
cal education in Moscow, the White City—itself a 
dream of old Alexander Nevsky’s days. Within 
sight of the Kremlin the slim and delicate youth 
fed upon the fatalistic writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He knew Schopenhauer before he learned 
to pronounce German correctly, and the works of 
3akounin, Herzen, Kropotkin became part of his 
cerebral tissue. Proudhon, Marz and Ferdinand 
Lassalle taught him to hate wealth, property, 
power; and then he came across an old volume of 
Nietzsche in his uncle’s library. The bent of the 
boy’s genius was settled. He would be a com- 
poser—had he not, as a bare-headed child, run sob- 
bing after Tschaikowsky’s coffin almost to the 
Alexander Nevsky Monastery, in 1893—but a com- 
poser who would mold the destines of his na- 
tion—perhaps the destinies of all the world, 
a second Svarog. He early saw the power, in- 
sidious, subtle, dangerous power that lurked in 
great art, saw that the art of the twentieth century, 
his century, was music. Only thirteen when the 
greatest of all musical Russians died, he read Nietz- 
sche a year later; and these men were the two com- 
pelling forces of his life until the destructive poetry 
of the mad, red-haired Australian poet, Lingwood 
Evans, appeared. Illowski’s philosophy of anarchy 
was now complete, his belief in a social, zsthetic, 
ethical regeneration of the world fixed. Yet he was 
not a militant reformer; he would bear no polem- 
ical banners, wave no red flags. A composer of 
music, he endeavored to impart to his work articu- 
late, emotion-breeding and formidably dangerous 





qualities. 

Deserting the vague and fugitive experimentings 
of Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt and Richard Strauss, II- 
lowski modeled himself upon Tschaikowsky. He 
read everything musical and poetical in type, and 
his first attempt, when nearly thirty, was a sym- 
phonic setting of a poem by a half-forgotten Eng- 
lish poet, Robert Browning, “Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came,” and the music aroused hostile 
German criticism. Here is a young Russian, de- 
clared the critics, who ventures beyond Tschaikow- 
sky and Strauss in his attempts to make music say 
something. Was not the classic Richard Wagner 
a warning to all who endeavored to wring from 
music a message it possessed not? When Wagner 
saw that Beethoven—ah! the sublime Beethoven— 
could not do without the aid of the human voice in 
his Ninth Symphony, he fashioned his music drama 
accordingly, With the co-operation of pantomime, 
costume, color, lights, scenery, he invented a new 
art—a patched and tinkered one, said his enemies, 
who thought him old fashioned—and so “The 








Ring,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Parsifal” were born. True classics in their 
devotion to form, repose and freedom from the 
feverishness of the later men headed by Richard 
Strauss—why should anyone seek to better them, 
to supplant them? Wagner had been the Mozart 
of his century. Down with the musical Tartars of 
the East, who spiritually invaded Europe to rob het 
of peace, religion, aye, and morals! 

Much censure of this kind was aimed at Illowski, 
who continued calmly. Admiring Richard Strauss, 
he saw that the man did not dare enough, that his 
effort to paint in tone the poetic heroes of the past 
century, himself included, was laudable, but that 
“Don Juan,” “Macbeth,” quaint “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
fantastic “Don Quixote” were, after all, chiefly con- 
cerned with a moribund estheticism. LIllowski best 
liked the Strauss setting of “Also Sprach Zarathus- 
tra,” because it approached his own daring project, 
though it neither touched the stars nor reached the 
earth. Besides this music was too complicated. A 
new art must be evolved—not a synthesis of the old 
arts dreamed by Wagner—but an art consisting of 
music alone; an art for the twentieth century, a 
democratic art, in which poet and tramp alike could 
revel. To the profoundest science must be united 
a clearness of exposition that only Raphael has 
Even the peasant enjoys Velasquez. The Greeks 
fathomed this mystery: all Athens worshipped its 
marbles, and Phidias was crowned King of Emo- 
tions. Music alone lagged in the race—music, part 
speech, part painting, with a surging undertow of 
passion—music had been toolong in thelaboratories 
of the wise men. To free it from its Egyptian bond- 
age, to make it the tongue of all life, the interpreter 
of the world’s desire—Illowski dreamed the dreams 
of madmen. 

Chopin, who divined this truth, went first to the 
people, later to Paris, and thenceforth he became 
the victim of the artificial. 
soon in a world grown gray under scholars’ 
shackles. The symphony, like the Old Man of the 
Sea, weighed upon his mighty shoulders; music, 
he believed, must be formal to be understood. II- 
lowski in his many wanderings pondered these 
things: saw Berlioz on the trail in his efforts to for 
mulate a science of instrumental timbres; saw Wag- 
ner captivated by the glow of the footlights; saw 
Liszt, audacious Liszt, led by Wagner, and tribute 
laid upon his genius by the Bayreuth man; saw 
Tschaikowsky struggling away from the tempta- 
tions of the music-drama only to succumb to the 


3eethoven was born too 


symphonic poem—a new and vicious version of 
that old pitfall, the symphony; saw César Franck, 
the Belgian mystic, narrowly graze the truth in 
some of his chamber music, and then fall victim to 
the fascinations of the word; as if the word, spoken 
or sung, were other than a clog to the free wings of 
imaginative music! Illowski noted the struggles 
of these dreamers, noted Verdi swallowed by the 
maelstrom of the theatre; noted Richard Strauss 
and his hesitation at the final leap. 

To the few in whom he confided he admittec 
that Strauss had been his forerunner, having upset 
the notion that music must be beautiful to be music, 
and seeing the real significance of the character- 
istic, the ugly. Had Strauss developed the cour- 
age or gone to the Far East when young—Illowski 
would shrug his high shoulders, graw his cigarette 
and exclaim: “Who knows?” 

Tolstoy was right after all; this sage, who under 
cover of fiction preached the deadliest doctrines; 
doctrines that aimed at nothing else than the dis- 
equilibration of social conditions. Tolstoy had in- 
veighed bitterly against all forms of artificial art. If 
the Moujik did not understand Beethoven, then all 
the worse for Beethoven; great art should have in it 
Mozart’s sunny simplicities without Mozart’s elab- 
orate technical methods. This Illowski believed 
To unite the intimate soul-searching qualities of 
Chopin and exclude his alembicated art; to sweep 
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with torrential puissance the feelings of the com- 
mon people, whether Chinese or German, Esqui- 
maux or French; to tell them things, things found 
neither in books nor in pictures, nor in stone, 
neither above the earth nor in the waters below; to 
liberate them from the tryranny of laws and beliefs 
and commandments; to preach the new dispensa- 
tion of Lingwood Evans—magnificent, brutal and 
blood-loving—ah! if Illowski could but discover 
this hidden philosopher’s stone, this true Arcana of 
all wisdom, this emotional lever of Archimedes, 
why then the whole world would be his; his power 
would depose Pope and emperor. And again he 
dreamed the dreams of madmen—his mother had 
been nearly related to Dostoiewsky. * * * 
“Of what avail the seed-bearing Bach and his 
fugues—emotional mathematics, all of them! Of 
what avail the decorative efforts of tonal fresco- 
painters, breeders of an hour’s pleasure, soon for- 
gotten in the grave’s muddy disdain! Had not the 
stage lowered music to the position of a lascivious 
handmaiden? To the sound of cymbals it postured 
for the weary debauchee. No; music must go 
back to its origins. The Church fettered it in its 
service, knowing full well its good and its evil. Be- 
fore Christianity was, it had been a power in hieratic 
Ancient Egyptian priests hypnotized the 
multitudes with a single silvery sound; and in the 
deepest Indian jungles inspired fakirs induced 
visions by the clapping of shells.) Who knows how 


hands. 


the Grand Llama of Thibet decreed the destinies of 
millions? Music again, music in some other garb 
than we now sense it.” Illowski groaned as he at- 
tacked this hermetic mystery. He had all the tech- 
nic of contemporary art at his beck, but not the 
unique tone; that unique tone by which he might 
become master of the universe and gain spiritual 
dominion over mankind. Yet the secret, so fear- 
fully guarded, had been transmitted through the 
ages. Certain favored ones must have known it, 
men who ruled the rulers of earth. Where could it 
be found? ‘The jealous gods have buried some- 
where proofs of the origins of all things, but upon 
the shores of what ocean have they rolled the stone 
that hides them, O, Macareus?” Thus echoed he 
the fatidical query of the French poet. * * * 

Illowski left Europe. Some said he had gone to 
Asia, the mother of all religions, of all corruptions. 
He had been seen in China, and later stories were 
related of his attempts to enter the sacred city, 
Lhasa. He disappeared and many composers and 
critics were not sorry; his was a too commanding 
personality: he menaced modern art. Thus far 
church and state had not considered his individual 
existence; he was but one of the submerged units of 
Rurik’s vast Slavic Europe, which now almost trav- 
ersed the Eastern hemisphere. So he was forgotten 
and a minor god arose in his place—a man who 
wrote pretty ballets, who declared that the end of 
music was to enthral the senses; and his ballets 
were danced over Europe, while Illowski’s name 
faded away. * * * 

At the end of ten years he returned to St. Peters- 
burg. Thinner, much older, his long, spidery arms, 
almost colorless blond hair and eroded features gave 
him the air of a cenobite who had escaped from 
some Scandinavian wilderness into life. His Orien- 
tal reserve, and evident dislike of all his former so- 
cial habits, set the musical world wagging its head, 
recalling the latter days of Dostoiewsky. But IIl- 
owski was not mad: he simply awaited his oppor- 
tunity. It came. The morning after his first con- 
cert he was awakened by fame knocking at his gate, 
the most horrible kind of fame. He was not called 
a madman by the critics, for his music could never 
have been the product of a crazy brain—he was 
pronounced an arch-enemy to mankind, because he 
told infamous secrets in his music, secrets that had 
lain buried in the shale of a vanished epoch. And, 
lest the world grow cold, he drove to its very soul 
the most hideous truths. A hypnotist, he conducted 





his orchestra through extraordinary and malevo- 
lent forests of tone. The audience went into the 
night, some sobbing, some beating the air like pos- 
sessed ones, others frozen with terror. At the sec- 
ond concert the throngs were so dense that the au- 
thorities interfered. What poison was being dis- 
seminated in the air of a music hall? What new 
device of the revolutionists? What deadly secret 
did this meagre, dreamy, harmless looking Russian 
possess? The censors were alert. Critics were in- 
structed by the heads of their journals to drive forth 
this musical anarchist; but criticism availed not. A 
week, and Illowski became the talk of Russia; a 
month, and Europe filled with strange rumors 
about him. Here was a magician who made the 
dead speak, the living dumb—what were the limits 
of his power? What his ultimate intention? Such 
a man might be converted into a political force 
would he but range himself on the right side of the 
throne. If not—why, then there was still Siberia 
and its weary stretches of snow! 

When he reached Moscow rioting began in the 
streets. Leaving, he went with his dark-skinned 
Eastern musicians to the provinces. And the Gov- 
ernment trembled. Peasants threw aside spade, 
forgot vodka and rushed to his free concerts, given 
in canvas-covered booths; and the impetus com- 
municated to this huge, weltering mass of slaving 
humanity, broke wave-like upon the remotest bor- 
ders of the empire. The Church became alarmed. 
Anti-Christ had been predicted for centuries, and 
latterly by the Second Adventists. Was LIllowski 
the one at whose nod principalities and powers of 
earth should tremble and fall? Was he the prince 
of darkness himself? Was the liberation of the 
seven seals at hand—that awful time foretold by the 
mystic of Patmos? The Metropolitan of the Greek 
Church did not long hesitate. A hierarchy that be- 
came endangered because a fanatic wielded hyp- 
notic powers must exert its prerogative. The aid 
of the secret police invoked, Illowski was hurried 
into Austria; but with him were his men, and he 
grimly laughed as he sat in a Viennese café and 
counted the victories of his first campaign. 

“It has begun,” he told his first violinist, a stolid 
fellow with black blood in his veins. 

It had begun. After a concert in Vienna, Illow- 
ski was politely bidden to leave Austria. The unset- 
tled political condition, the disaffection of Czech 
and Hungarian, were a few of the reasons given for 
this summary retirement. Yet Illowski’s orchestra 
did not play the “Rakoczy March”! The clergy heard 
of his impieties; a report obtained credence that the 
Russian composer had written music for the black 
mass, most blasphemous of missal travesties. When 
he was told of this he smiled, for he did not aim at 
attacking mere sectarian beliefs; with Bakounin, he 
swore that there must be total destruction of all ex- 
isting institutions, else—nothing! 

He went to Germany, believing the countrymen 
of Nietzsche would receive with joy this Overman 
from the East. 
reuth—the first performance of “Parsifal” else- 


There was no longer any Bay- 


where had killed the place and the opera. In Mu- 
nich, the authorities forewarned, Lllowski was ar- 
rested as a dangerous character and sent to 
Trieste. Thence he shipped to Genoa, and once in 
Italy he was free. On the peninsula his progress was 
that of a trailing comet. 
manifested itself there and swept the country-side 


The feminine madness first 


with epidemic fury. Wherever he played the danc- 
ing mania set in, and the soldiery could not put it 
down by force of arms. Nietzsche’s dancing philos- 
opher, Zarathustra, was incarnated in Illowski’s 
compositions. Like the nervous obsessions of me 
dizval times, this music set howling, leaping and 
writhing the volatile Italians, until it began to as- 
sume the proportions of a new Evangel, an hysteri- 
cal hallucination that bade defiance to law, doctors, 
even the decencies of life. Terrible stories reached 
the Vatican, and when it was related that one of his 


symphonic pieces delineated Zarathustra’s Cave 
with its sinister mockery of prelate and king, the 
hated Quirinal was approached for assistance, and 
lllowski vanished from Italy. 

In the British Isles the same wicked tales were 
told of him. He was denounced by priests and 
publican as a subverter of morals. No poet, no 
demagogue had ever so interested the masses. 
Musicians of academic training held aloof. What 
had they in common with this charlatan who treat 
ed the abominable teachings of Walt Whitman 
symphonically? He could not be a respectable man 
even if he were a sane. And then the unlettered, 
tiller of the soil, drunken mechanic, and gutter drab 
all loved his music. What kind of music was it to 
be thus understood by the ignorant? 

rhe police thought otherwise. Lllowski gathered 
crowds—that was sufficient to ban him, not as the 
Church, with bell, book and candle, but with stout 
oaken clubs. Forth he fared, and things came to 
such a pass that not a steamer dared convey him or 
his band to America. The United States Congress 
got wind of the seditious and disturbing music and 
hastily passed a resolution forbidding the landing 
of the agitator. Ireedom, at all hazards, must be 
maintained in the country of Washington, Jefferson 
and Lincoln. 

By this time the scientific reviews had taken him 
up as a sort of public Illusionist. Disciples of Char 
cot explained his scores—though not one had been 
published; while the neo-moralists gladly denounced 
him as a follower of the Master Immoralist, a sub- 
limated emotional expression of the ethical nihil- 
ism of Friedrich Nietzsche. Others, more fanciful, 
saw in his advent and in his art an attempt to over- 
turn nations, life itself, through the agency of cor 
rupting beauty and by the arousing of illimitable 
desires. Color and music, sweetness and soit luxu 
ries, declared these modern followers of Ambrose 
and Chrysostom, were the agencies of Satan in the 
undermining of morals. Pulpits thundered. The 
press sneered at the new Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
and poets sang of him. One Celtic bard named him 
“Master of the Still Stars and of the Flaming Door.” 

For women his music was as the moth’s desire. 
Wherever he went there were women—women and 
children. Old legends were revived about the an 
cient gods. The great Pan was said to be abroad; 
rustlings in the night air set blushing young folks 
\n emotional renascence swept like a torrid simoon 
over Europe. Those who had not heard, had not 
seen him, felt, nevertheless, Illowski’s subtle influ- 
ences in their bosoms. The fountains of democ 
loo long had 


smug comfort and utilitarianism ruled a world 


racy’s great deeps were breaking up. 
grown weary of debasing commerce \ll things 
must have an end, even wealth; and to the wretched, 
to those in damp mines, to the downcast in exil 
and in prisons, and to the muck of humanity, his 
name became a beautiful, illuminated symbol. Th 
charges of impiety were answered: “His music 
makes us dream.”’ Music now became ruler of th« 
universe, and the earth hummed tunes; yet Illow 
ski’s maddening music had been heard by few 
Humble, poor, asking nothing, always giving, he 


rthodox He 


soon became a nightmare to the « 
preached no heresies, promised no future rewards, 
He only 


made music and things were not as they were bi 


nor warred he against church or kingdom 


fore: some strange angel had passed that way filling 
men’s souls with joy, beauty and bitterness. Duties, 
vows, beliefs fell away like snow in the sun; families, 
tribes, states grew restless, troops were called and 
churches never closed. A wave of belated paganism 
rolled over the world; thinkers and steersmen of 
great political and religious organizations became 
genuinely alarmed. So had come the downfall of 
the classical world; a simple apparition in a far away 
Jewish province, and the Cesars fell supine—theit 
empires cracked like mirrors! To imprison Illow 


ski meant danger; to kill him would deify him; for 
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in the blood of martyrs blossom the seeds of mighty 
religions. Far better if he go to Paris—Paris, the 
cradle and the tomb of illusions. There this restless 
demagogue might find his dreams stilled in the 
scarlet negations and frivolous philosophies of the 
town, thus the germ-plasm of a new religion, of a 
new race, perhaps of a new world, be drowned in the 
drowsy green of a little glass. 


Illowski, this Spirit that Denied, this new Me- 
phisto of music, did not balk his evil wishers. 

“Paris, why not? She refused to understand 
Berlioz, flouted Wagner, and made mock of Rodin’s 
marble egotisms, the ferocious, white stillness of 
his Balzac! Perhaps Paris will give me, if not a 
welcome, at least repose. I am tired.” 

To Paris he went and, excepting a few cynical 
paragraphs, received no attention. The Conserva- 
toire, the Académie de Musique, did not officially 
welcome this gifted son of the Neva; the authorities 
blandly ignored him; though the police were in- 
structed that if he attempted to play in front of 
churches, address mobs or build barricades, he 
must be confined. Paris had no idea of Illowski’s 
real meaning; Paris, even in the twentieth century, 
always hears the news of the world last; besides, 
she conceives no other conquest save one that has 
for its object the several decayed thrones within her 
gates. Illowski was not molested and his men, 
despite their strange garb and complexion, went 
about freely. The Russian composer of ballets was 
just then the mode. 

Some clever caricatures appeared of Illowski, rep- 
resenting him as a musical Napoleon, cocked hat, 
sleek white horse and all. Another gave him the 
goat’s beard of Brother Jonathan, with the baton 
of a Yankee bandmaster; and then it was assured 
that the much advertised composer was a joking 
American masquerading as a Slav, possibly the 
vender of some new religious cure born in the fa- 
natical bake-ovens of Western America. “Faust” 
alternated with “Les Huguenots” at the Opéra, 
Pilsner beer was on tap at the Café Monferino; 
why worry over exotic stories told of this visitor’s 
abnormal musical powers? And little did anyone 
surmise that he had just given a symphonic setting 
to Lingwood Evans’ insurrectionary poem with all 
“T hear the grinding of the 
swords, and He shall come——” Thus did Paris 
unwittingly harbor the poet, philosopher, composer 
and pontiff of the new dispensation, Pavel Illowski. 
\nd Lenyard, with Scheff, was hastening to Auteuil 
to see Neshevna, whose other name was never 


its ghastly refrain: 


known. 
Ill. 

Lenyard disliked Neshevna before he saw her; 
when they met he made no attempt to conceal his 
hatred. He again told himself this, as with Scheff 
he pursued the gravel path leading to the porter’s 
lodge of Illowski’s house. In Auteuil it overlooked 
the Seine, which flowed a ribbon of sunny silver be- 
tween its green ribbed banks. Together the pair 
entered, mounted a low flight of steps and rang the 
private bell. Neshevna opened the door. In the 
flood of a westering sun the accents of her fluid 
Slavic face and her mannish head set upon narrow 
shoulders—all the disagreeable qualities of the 
woman—were exaggerated by this bath of clear 
light. Her hard gaze softened when she saw 
Scheff. She spoke to him, not noticing the other: 

“The master is not at home.” Lenyard contra- 
dicted her: “He is; the concierge said so.” 

“The concierge lies; but come in. I will see.” 

Following her they reached the music room, 
which was bare of instruments, pictures, furniture, 
all save a tall desk upon which lay a heap of music 
paper. Neshevra made a loping dart to the desk— 
she was like a wolf in her movements—and threw 
a handkerchief over it. Lenyard watched her cu- 
Scheff gave one of his good natured 


riously. 
yawns and then laughed: 


“Neshevna, we come to ask!” “What?” she 
gravely inquired. There was a lithe alertness in the 
woman that puzzled Lenyard. Scheff lounged on 
the window sill. “Now, Neshevna, be a good girl! 
Don’t forget Moscow or your old adorer.” 

“You fat fool, you and your clerical friend here, 
what do you want spying upon Illowski like po- 
lice?” Her voice became shrill as she rapidly ut- 
tered these questions, her green eyes seemed shot 
with blood. “If you think I'll tell either of you 


” 





anything concerning the new music 

“That’s all we are here to learn.” 

“All? Imbeciles!) As if you or your American 
could understand Illowski and his message!” 

“What message?” Lenyard’s grave face was not 
in the least discomposed by the Cossack passion of 
the woman. “What message has Illowski? I’ve 
heard queer stories and cannot credit them. You 
are in his confidence. Tell us, we ask in humility, 
what message can any man’s music have but the 
revelation of beauty?” 

Lenyard’s diplomatic question did not fail of its 
mark. Neshevna pushed back her flamboyant gray 
hair and walked about the room. “Mummies!” she 
suddenly cried. “As if beauty will content a new 
generation fed on something besides the sweet- 
meats and pap of your pretty, meaningless music. 
Don’t you know that painting, literature, creeds— 
aye, and the kingdoms—are dying for want of new 
blood, new ideas? Music alone is a vital force, an 
instrument for rescuing the world from its moral 
and spiritual decay. Nietzsche was a potent force 
in the nineteenth century, but not understood. 
They condemned him to a living death. Lingwood 
Evans, poet, prophet, is now too old to enforce 
his message—it is Illowski, Illowski alone who 
shall be the destructive Messiah of the new mil- 
lennial. ‘He cometh not to save; not peace, but 
blood!’ ” 

The fire of fanaticism was in her eyes, in her 
speech. She grasped Lenyard by the elbow: “You, 
you should serve the master. Scheff is too fond of 
pleasure to do anything great. He is to give the 
signal—that’s glory enough for him. But you, 
discontented American, have the stuff in you to 
make a martyr. We need martyrs. You hate me? 
Good! But you must worship Illowski. Art gives 
place to life and in Illowski’s music is the new life. 
He will sweep the globe from pole to pole, for all 
men understand his tones. Other gods have but 
prepared the way for him. No more misery, no 
more promises unfulfilled by the rulers of body and 
soul—only music, music like the air, the tides, the 
mountains, the moon, sun and stars! Your old- 
fashioned melody and learning, your schoolboy 
rules of counterpoint—all these Illowski ignores.” 

Lenyard eagerly interrupted her: “You say that 
he does away with melody, themes, harmony; how 
does he replace them, and how does he treat the 
human voice?” Neshevna let his arm fall and went 
slowly to the tall desk. She leaned against it, her 
hand upon her square chin. Scheff still gazed out 
upon the lawn where splashed a small, movable 
fountain. To Lenyard the air seemed as if charged 
with electric questionings. His head throbbed. 

“You ask me something I dare not tell. Even 
Scheff, who knows some things, dare not tell. If 
Illowski’s discovery—which is based on the great 
natural laws of heat, light, gravitation, electricity— 
if this discovery were placed in the hands of fools 
the world would perish. Music has been so long 
the plaything of sensuality, the theatre for idle men 
and women, that its real greatness is forgotten. 
In Illowski’s hands it is a moral force. He comes 
to destroy that he may rebuild. He accomplishes it 
with the raw elements themselves. Remember—‘T 
hear the grinding of the swords, and He shall come 
——!’”” Neshevna made a nervous gesture and 
disappeared through a door near the tall desk cov- 
ered with music paper—the desk whereon Illowski 
plotted the ruin of civilization. 


“Now since you have seen the dread laboratory 
don’t hang around that desk; there’s nothing there 
you can understand. The music paper is covered 
with electrical and chemical formulz, not notes— 
Lenyard, let’s go back to Paris and dine like sensi- 
ble men—which we are not.” Scheff dragged his 
friend out of the house, for the other was in a stupor. 
Neshevna’s words cleaved hig very soul. The 
American, the Puritan in him, swiftly rose to her 
eloquent exhortation. All life was corrupt, he had 
been taught; art was corrupt, a snare, a delusion. 
Yet—was all its appalling power, its sensuous 
grandeur to be wasted in the service of the world, 
the flesh, the devil? Lenyard paused. “Oh, come 
on, Len. Why do you bother your excitable, sick 
heart with that lunatic’s prophecies? Illowski is a 
big man, a very big man; but he is mad, mad! His 
theories of the decomposition of tone—he only imi- 
tates the old painter-impressionist of long ago—and 
his affected simplicity: why, he is after the big pub- 
lic, that’s all; as to your question about what part 
the human voice plays in his scheme, I may tell you 
now that he doesn’t care a farthing for it except as 
color. He uses the voice as he would use any 
instrumental combination. And he mixes his 
colors so wonderfully that he sometimes polarizes 
them—they no longer have any hue or scent. He 
should have been a painter, not a composer. He 
makes panoramas, psychological panoramas, not 
music.” 

“You heard them, saw them?” 

“Yes,” said Scheff, sourly. “Some of the early 
ones, and I had brain fever for months afterward.” 

“Yet,” challenged Lenyard, “you deny his 
powers?” 

“T don’t know what he has written recently,” was 
the sullen answer, “but if the newspapers are to be 
believed he is crazy. Music all color, no rhythm, 
no themes, and then his preaching of Nietzsche— 
it’s all wrong, all wrong, my boy. Art was made 
for joy. When it is anything else it’s a dangerous 
explosive. Chemically separate certain natural ele- 
ments and they rush together with a thunderclap. 
That's what Illowski has done. It isn’t art! It’s 
science—the science of dangerous sounds. He dis- 
covered that sound vibrations rule the universe, 
that they may be turned into a musical Roentgen 
ray. He presents this in a condensed art, an electri- 
cal form——’” 

“But the means, man, the methods, the instru- 
ments, the form?’ Lenyard’s voice was tense with 
excitement. The phlegmatic Scheff noticed this 
and soothingly said: 

“The means? Why, dear boy, he just hypnotizes 
people and promises them bank accounts and angel 
wings. That’s how he does the trick. Here’s the 
tramcar. Jump in. I’m dying of thirst. To the 
Café Monferino!” * * * 


Paris laughed when Illowski announced the per- 
formance of his new orchestral drama named 
“Nietzsche.” The newspapers printed columns 
about the composer and his strange career. A dis- 
used monster music hall, near the Moulin Rouge 
on the Montmartre, was to be the scene of the con- 
cert, and the place was at once christened “Théatre 
du Tarnhelm”—for a story had leaked out about 
the ebon darkness in which the Russian’s music 
was played. This was surpassing the almost for- 
gotten Richard Wagner. Concert in the dark must 
be indeed spirituelle. The wits giggled over their 
jokes; and when the kiosks and bare walls were 
covered by placards bearing the names of “Illo 
ski-Nietzsche,” with a threatening sword beneath 
them, the excitement became real. Satirical songs 
were sung in the cafés-chantants, and several fash- 
ionable clerics wove the name of Illowski into their 
Sunday preachments. In a week he was popular; 
two, a mystery; three, a necessity. The authorities 
maintained a dignified silence—and watched. Poli- 
tics,.Bourbonism, Napoleonism, Boulangerism, ere 
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this, had crept in unawares wearing strange dis- 
guises. Perhaps Illowski was a friend of the Vati- 
can, of the Czar; perhaps a destructive, bomb- 
throwing Nihilist, for the indomitable revolution- 
ists still waged war against the law. Might not this 
music be the signal for a dangerous uprising of 
some sort? * * * 

Lenyard was asked to sit in a box with Neshevna 
that last night. Scheff refused to join them; he 
swore that he was tired of music and would remain 
in town at the Monferino. The woman smiled as 
he said this, then she handed him a letter, made a 
little motion, the signal. 

It was on the esplanade that Neshevna and Len- 
yard stood. The young man, weary with vigils, 
his face furrowed by curiosity, regarded the city 
below them as it lay swimming in the waves of a 
sinking sun. He saw the crosses of La Trinité as 
molten copper, then dusk and dwindle in the 
The twilight seemed to prefigure the 
Neshevna walked with 


shadows. 
fading of the human race. 
this dreamer to the rear of the theatre 
of the Tarnhelm that was to darken all civilization. 
He asked for Illowski, but she did not reply; she, 
too, was steeped in dreams. And all the streets 


the theatre 


were thick with men and women tumbling up to 
the top. 

‘We sit in a second tier box,” she presently said. 

“If you get tired, or annoyed, you may go out on 
the balcony and look down upon the lights of 
Paris; though I fear it will be a dark night. There 
is no moon,” she added, her voice dropping to a 
mumble, * ° * 
They sat in a dark box that last night. The au 
ditorium, vast and silent with the breath catching 
silence of thousands, lay below them; but their 
eyes were glued upon a rosy light beginning to 
break over the space where was the stage. It 
spread, deepened, until it fairly hummed with scar- 
let tones. Gradually emerging from this cruel crim- 
son the image of a huge sword became visible. 
Neshevna touched Lenyard’s hand. 

“The symbol of his power!” she crooned. 

Blending with the color of the light a musical 
tone made itself seen, felt. Lenyard shuddered. At 
last the new dispensation was about to be revealed, 
the new gospel preached. It was a single vibratile 
tone, and was uttered by a trumpet. Was it a 
trumpet? It pealed with the peal of bells shimmer- 
ing high in heaven. No Occidental instrument had 
ever such a golden, conquering tone. It was the 
tone of one who foretold the coming, and was full 
of invincible faith and sweetness. Lenyard closed 
his eyes. That a single tone could so thrill his 
nerves he would have denied. This then was the 
secret. For the first time in the Christian world 
the beauties of tonal timbres were made audible— 
almost visible; for the quality appealed to the eye, 
the inner eye. Was not the tinted music so cun- 
ningly merged as to impinge first on the optic 
nerve? Had the East, the Hindus and the Chinese, 
known of this purely material fact for ages and 
guarded it in esoteric silence? Here was music 
based upon simple, natural sounds, the sounds of 
birds and air, the subtle sounds of silk. For cen- 
turies Europe had been on the wrong track with its 
melodic experimenting, its complex of harmonies 
Illowski was indeed the saviour of music—and Ne- 
shevna, with her great green luminous eyes, held 
his hand. 

The sound grew in volume, grew less silken, and 
more threatening, while the light faded into mute, 
misty music like the purring of cats. A swelling 
roar assaulted their ears; nameless creeping things 
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seemed to fill the tone. Yet it was in one tonality; 


there was no harmony, no melody. The man’s 
quick ear detected many new, rich timbres, as if 
made by strange instruments. He also recognized 
interior rhythms, the result of color rather than 
articulate movement. Then came silence, a si- 
lence that shouted cruelly across the gulfs of black- 
ness, a silence so profound as to be appalling 
Sound, rhythm, silence—the material from which 
is fashioned the creative stuff of the universe! Len- 
yard became restless; but the grip on his fingers 
tightened. He felt the oppressive dread that pre- 
cedes the fight of a nightmare; the dread that man- 
kind knows, when sunk in shallow, horrid sleep 
\ low, frightened wail mounted out of the dark- 
ness wherein massed the people. Another tone 
usurped the ear, pierced the eyes. It was a blind 
ing beam of tone, higher and more undulating; his 
heart harshly ticking like a clock, he viewed, as in 
a vision, the march of the nation, the crash of fall- 
ing theocracies, of dying dynasties. On a stony 
platform, vast and crowded, he knelt in sackcloth 
and ashes; the heavens thundered over the weeping 
nillions of Nineveh; and the Lord of Hosts would 
not be appeased Stretching to the clouds were 
black, basaltic battlements, and above them reared 
white terraced palaces, as swans that strain their 
throats to the sky. The day of wrath was come. 
\nd amid the granitic clashing of the elements 
Lenyard saw the mighty East resolving into dust. 
Neshevna pressed his hand. 

By the waters of Babylon he wandered and found 


The shock 


of the quaking earth, the silent passing of th 


himself at the base of a rude little hill 


sheeted dead, and the rush of affrighted multitudes 
told him that another cosmic tragedy was at hand 
In a flare of lightning he saw silhouetted against 
an angry sky three crosses at the top of the sad 
little hill. He reeled away, his heart almost burst 
ing, when Neshevna grasped him. 

“You saw the death of the gods!” she whispered 
hoarsely. He could not answer, for the music 
showed him a thunder blasted shore fringing a bi- 
This sea stirred not, while the air 
Faint, thin 


tuminous sea. 
above it was frozen in salty silence. 
light came up through the waters, and Lenyard 
caught a glimpse in the deeps below of sparkling 
pinnacles and bulbous domes of gold; a dead sea 
rolled over the dead cities of the bitter plain. He 
trembled as Neshevna said with a grinding sob: 
‘That was the death of life.” 

Lenyard’s sombre soul modulated to another 
dream—the last. Suffocating and vague the still- 
ness waxed and ran over the troubled edges of 
eternity. The Plain, gloomy and implacable, was 
illuminated on its anonymous horizon by one rift 
of naked, leering light. Over its illimitable surface 
surged and shivered women, white, dazzling, num- 
berless. As waves that, lap on lap, sweep fiercely 
across the sky line, as bisons that furiously charge 
upon grassy waste, “as the rill that runs from Buli- 
came to be portioned out among the sinful women,” 
these hordes of savage creatures rose and fell in 
their mad flight across the Plain. No sudden little 
river, no harsh accent of knoll or hill, broke the 
immeasurable whiteness of bared breast and ivoried 
It was a white whirl of women, a fero- 
cious vortex of terrified women. Lenyard saw the 
petrified fear upon the faces of them that went into 
the Pit; and he descried the cruel and looming fig- 


shoulder. 


ure of Illowski piping to them as they went into 
the Pit. The maelstrom of faces turned to their 
dream master; faces blanched by regret, sunned by 


crime, beaming with sin; faces rusted by vain vir- 
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tue; wan, weary faces, and the triumphant regard 
of those who loved—all gazed at the Piper as ver- 
tiginously they boiled by. The world of women 
passed at his feet radiant, guilty, white, glittering 
and powerless. Lenyard felt the inertia of sickness 
seize him when he saw the one capital expression 
upon these futile faces—the expression of insur 
gent souls that see for the last time their conqueror. 
Not a sign made these mystic brides, not a sound; 
and as in the blazing music they dashed despairing 
ly down the gulf of time Lenyard was left with eyes 
strained, pulses jangled, lonely and hopeless. He 
shivered and his heart halted. * * * 

“This is the death of love,” shouted Neshevna 
But Lenyard heard her not; nor did he hear the 
noise of the people beneath—the veritable booming 
of primordial gorilla men \nd now a corrosive 
shaft of tone rived the building, as though its walls 
had been of gauze, and went hissing toward Paris, 
in shape of menacing sword. Like the clattering of 
tumbrils in narrow, stony streets, men and women 
trampled upon one another, fleeing from the ac 
cursed altar of this arch priest of Beelzebub—I 
They overstreamed the sides of Montmar 
And the howl 


lowski. 
tre, as ants washed away by water 
ing of them was heard by the watchers in the 
doomed city below 

Neshevna, her arm clutched by Lenyard’s icy fin- 
gers, shook him violently and tried to release her 
self. Finding this impossible she dragged her si 
lent burden out upon the crumpling balcony. 

Paris was draped in flaming clouds, the blood 
red smoke of mad anarch’s torches. Tongues of 
fire twined about the towers of Notre Dame; where 
the Opera once stood yawned a blackened hole 
\nd the air was shocked by fulminate blasts—the 
signals of the careless Scheff 

[he woman, her mouth filled with laughter, 
cried: *“Thou hast conquered, Pavel Illowski!” 


A Von KLenner Pupit’s Success.—Miss Grace Ames 


a soprano singer exceptional ability, who received her 


vocal training from Madame Von Klenner, recently gave a 
song recital in Davenport, la., her program being made up 
exclusively of compositions by American composers. Miss 
Ames sang songs by Bruno Oscar Klein, Sarah G. Foote 
Shelton, John Whiting Ethelbert 
Nevin, Arthur W. Korthner, Frank Van der Stucken and 
Dudley Buck. The large audience keenly enjoyed Miss 


Edward MacDowell, 


Ames’ artistic singing, and testified its approval in the most 
cordial manner. This was indirectly a great compliment 
to Madame Von Klenner 


Carpt.—Vittorio Carpi, the well-known baritone, will 


make his r’entré at a recital in Mendelssohn Hall on the 


vening of November 27 with a program of many inter 
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FROM PARIS. 


PARIS, OCTOBER I7, 1901. 


F the interest taken by the public in orchestral and 
chamber music concerts be a criterion of its artistic 
advancement, then Paris must be a very musical city in- 
deed. Another enterprise has just been added to the many 
claiming recognition. It is called the New Philharmonic 
“Society of Paris, and has for its object the creation of 
a series of concerts at which the programs will be di- 
vided between classical and modern chamber music and 
soloists, either instrumentalists or singers. One feature 
of this undertaking is that concerted works will be per- 
formed only by quartets or trios of instrumentalists al- 
ready established as such. Some of the most famous 
among these organization already engaged are: Quar- 
tets, Joachim, Berlin; Marteau, Geneva, and Ysaye, 
Brussels. The celebrated trios of Chaigneau, Paris and 
Frankfort are also engaged. 

Among the vocalists will be heard Mmes. Marie Brema, 
Felia Litvinne, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Madame Wiilner, 
&c. In the list of solo pianists I notice the names of 
D’Albert, Harold Bauer, Cortot (of whose wonderful 
playing of Wagnerian scores I have already written), Bu- 
soni, Fred. Lamond, &c. Solo violinists and ’cellists of 
the very first rank are also announced. It is true that 
these concerts bear a resemblance to those given on 
Thursday afternoons by Colonne at the Nouveau Theatre. 
but the addition of such distinguished artists should make 
them a success, which Colonne’s are not. 

= -« 
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Thinking it may interest the readers of THE MusIcaL 
Courter I send you the programs of the three orchestral 
concerts taking place next Sunday: 

COLONNE CONCERT, AT 2:15 P. M. 

“Leonora” Overture, No. 3 (Beethoven); Concerto in F, for violin 
(Lalo), M. J. Thibaud. Hunting Symphony (first performance) (F. 
Gossec—1733-1829); Concerto in A, for piano, No. 2 (F. Liszt), M. 
Ar, de Greef, of Brussels. Symphony in G, No, 13 (Haydn); Con- 
certo for two violins (J. S. Bach), Messrs. Thibaud and Oliveira. 
Venusberg Scene, ‘““Tannhauser’’ (Wagner). 

LAMOUREUX CONCERT, AT 3 P. M. 

Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini’? (Berlioz); Dance, with chorus, 
extract from “Prince Igor’’ (first time at these concerts; Concerto 
in F minor, for piano (Lalo), Louis Diemer; Choral Symphony 
(Beethoven), Miles. Lormont and Melno, Messrs. Feodorow and Chal- 
let. Orchestra and chorus of 250, conducted by Chevillard. 

CONCERT, GRAND PALACE, 2:30 P. M. 

“Lorelei” (Wallace), “Stances de Sapho” (Gounod), Mile. Minne. 
First Symphony (Beethoven); Caprice Impromptu (Pierné), “Les 
Erinnyes (Massenet), “La Belle Fille’ (G. Pfeiffer), sung by L. 
Bataille. “Revery” (Schumann), ‘La Jolie Fille de Perth” (Bizet) 
air sung by M. Bataille. ‘La Belle au Bois’’ Valse (Tschaikowsky). 
Conductor, M. L. Pister. 

<< 

The director of the Royal Opera of Berlin, with the 
consent of the Emperor of Germany, invited Colonne and 
his orchestra to give a concert there October 2. Al- 
though Colonne has directed several concerts at Berlin, 
where he is highly appreciated, this is, I believe, the first 
time that a French orchestra has been heard at the Royal 
Opera House. 

Ss <= 

The difficulties of which I spoke last week at the 
Comédie Francaise have resulted in the formal abolish- 
ment of the reading committee, whose office it was to read 
and adjudicate on al] manuscripts submitted to them. The 
onus of accepting new plays now devolves upon the di- 
rector of the theatre, Claretie. 

It was the fact of new pieces being received “for cor- 
rection” which led to the outcry against the reading, and 
finally resulted in its abolishment. The theatrical ama- 
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teurs of Paris are divided into two great camps on this 
matter, one side maintaining that actors of such reputa- 
tion are fit and proper judges of new works; the other 
(with which, of course, are the authors) claiming that a 
man may be a very good actor, but very biased in his 
judgment of a play, and that an author’s work should be 
performed as he himself wrote it. The affair made a great 
deal of commotion, and of course the columns of the daily 
papers were had recourse to, in order to air the different 
views of each party. As the sociétaires of the Théatre 
Francais are paid, not by fixed stipends, but by shares, 
it was claimed that they had a right to sit in judgment 
on the works to be produced, as their interests were in- 
volved. Some of the company were largely for going on 
strike. Among the many persons eminent in the literary 
and theatrical world who were asked their opinion on the 
matter was Sarah Bernhardt, who reveals herself so char- 
acteristically in a short paragraph that I give it. “Why 
do they not strike in a body?” said she. “They ought by 
all means to do it, and were I still a member of the troupe 
I would have worked unremittingly to bring this about. 
It is perfectly true, though,” she added, “that not one- 
half of the company could find engagements anywhere 
else, not even in the provinces.” 


Se 


A theatrical career presents many fascinations to those 
unacquainted with its seamy sides. Take for instance the 
hardships experienced by the poorer theatrical companies 
on tour, especially those doing what I believe they call 
in the States the “one night stands.” The getting up at 
all sorts of unearthly hours in order to be at the station 
for the next journey. How soon one recognizes these 
poor mummers, the men with their clean shaven faces 
and coat collars turned up; the women with a dowdy sort 
of pretense at finery. But pitiable as is the plight of some 
of the strolling companies, surely the lowest depth of 
misery is reached in the following description of a small 
company of actors going about doing a version of “The 
Passion” in school houses, town halls, &c., a class of per- 
formance not uncommon in Europe. It is communicated 
by an actor well known in Paris: “A dramatic company 
styling itself Parisian, on tour, gave a single performance 
of ‘The Passion’ in a small school house, and at which 
1 was present. 

“The performance was pitiful, but it is not of that I wish 
to speak, but of the quite unexpected epilogue at which 
I assisted the following day. The morning was wet, and 
I, with a friend, had started for an excursion in spite of 
the rain, when we perceived at a corner of the street a cart 
drawn and pushed by four poor creatures whom I recog- 
nized as being among the performers of the night before. 
In the cart were piled some old trunks whose age and 
great service allowed us to see many samples of the tawdry 
theatrical costumes contained therein. On these trunks a 
large cross was placed, carefully bound with pieces of 
sacking, and behind the cart followed three women carry- 
ing bundles. These women were the directress of the 
troupe, who, with the Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalen, 
was preceding the rest of the company. Being thoroughly 
interested we followed them to the railway station, where 
were already Pilate, Judas Iscariot, Simon the Cyrenian, 
and Barabbas, and who, on the arrival of the cart and 
trunks, busied themselves in conveying their belongings 
to the train. 

“The cross, however, gave them some difficulty on ac- 
count of its dimensions and weight. ‘Be careful,’ said 
the directress, ‘not to let it trail in the mud. We had 
better wait for Jules; he is used to it.’ Shortly Jules ap- 
peared on the platform, with the railway tickets for the 








company he had just purchased. He it was who had 
played the Christ the night before, but now clad in a 
soiled flannel suit, with goloshes on his feet, and on his 
head a straw hat which the rain had rendered shapeless. 
The other men drew on one side, and he alone raised and 
balanced on his shoulder the cross he bore every night in 
the performance. Placing it gently, and with infinite pre- 
caution among the other baggage, and assuring himself 
that it could not slip, he came back to the platform and 
rolled himself a cigarette. Who shall say if this thirteenth 
station of the cross, although not so widely known, had 
not also its pathetic side.” 
eS << 
A vacancy for professor in the singing classes having 
occurred at the Conservatory M. Lassalle, who had 
been first baritone at the Opéra for a number of years, 
was invited by several distinguished musicians to com- 
pete for the vacancy. Lassalle was first baritone at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, for several sea- 
sons with Grau, beginning about 1890. Although he had 
a majority of votes for the post he was not selected by the 
Minister of Fine Arts, and is consequently incensed 
Verily, the ways of Government institutions are hard to 
understand. 
eS <= 
“Falstaff,” by Verdi, has been revived at the Opéra 
Comique, with Delna and Maurel in the parts of Dame 
Quickly and Falstaff. 
eS = 
In the Paris edition of the New York Herald appeared 
the following advertisement : 
“Can any of your musical readers tell me the Paris 
address (if he has one) of Letgitregsky, the teacher of 
Paderewski?” 





“‘ Les Barbares.’”’ 
Paris, October 24, 1901 

“Les Barbares,”’ the new grand opera by Saint-Saéns, 
libretto by Sardou and Ghensi, was produced last night at 
the Opéra here, before a very large and distinguished audi- 
ence. A great amount of curiosity had been excited by the 
industry with which the columns of the daily press told of 
the artistic wonders in store for us by the collaboration of 
such masters of music and stagecraft as Saint-Saéns and 
Sardou. 

Although in this score there are many pages of surpass- 
ing excellence, revealing the originality and practiced hand 
of the composer of “Samson et Dalila,” the Symphony in 
C minor, “The Deluge,” &c., still I do not think “Les Bar- 
bares” will be considered as his masterpiece. I do not 
mean that it is unworthy of the great talent and science of 
Saint-Saéns, but that it will not add one single leaf more 
to his crown of laurel as the foremost living French com 
poser. I spoke of the curiosity excited before the produc 
tion of the work by the activity of the press. It may be 
that this very zeal militated somewhat against its success. 
The book seems to me weak, unconnected, without suffi- 
cient interest, and generally unworthy of the reputation of 
a man like Sardou. The story is reduced to practically one 
incident—that of the subjugation by love of Marcomir, the 
leader of the Teuton (or barbaric) hordes against the 
Gauls. He is conquered by the sight of Floria, a vestal 
whom he beholds in the exercise of her duties in the tem- 
ple. A mutual love ensues, but Marcomir is stabbed by 
Livia the widow of a consul whom the leader of the vic 
torious army had killed before the walls of Orange. This 
is really the whole of the plot. 

The opera commences with a long symphonic prologue, 
which I am sure will, as I wrote some weeks ago, find 
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its way into many concert programs this winter, This 
symphony is interrupted by the voice of the Reciter, who, 
somewhat in the fashion of the ancient Greek chorus, de 
tails the events that are to follow. The Reciter does not 
come on in front of draperies, as in “Pagliacci,” or sing 
behind the curtain like the tenor in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
or the chorus in “Dinorah.” He is discovered, on the ris 
ing of the curtain, in the antique arena of Orange, the scene 
where the work is laid. Although the music of the first 
act seemed a little tame, yet from this point it increased 
in beauty of melody, color and rhythm, while it culminated 
in a very beautiful climax at the end of the second act. 
Although the subject is largely one of warfare, yet Saint 
Saéns has preferred to give the more prominence to the 
softer side of the story. This he does by the distinction 
of his forms, the beauty of his harmonies, and the refine 
ment of his orchestration. 

The performance of the work in some respects was but 
mediocre. All praise is due to the really fine playing of 
the orchestra, which, in my estimation, is second to none 
when well conducted. Delmas, fine singer and excellent 
actor as he is, had in the roles of the Reciter and Scaurus 
parts scarcely worthy of his incontestable talent. Gifted 
with a fine, sonorous voice, of beautiful quality, which he 
manages with excellent art, he sang the broad, expressive 
phrases of the Reciter in an artistic and convincing man 
ner. Vaguet, as Macomir, showed his beautiful voice, 
which is constantly improving, and his competence gen 
erally in the principal tenor role. The principal female 
personages were not so successful, Mlle. Heth being some- 
what overweighted by her part, and Mile Héglon, beyond 
being possessed of a beautiful face and figure and the 
ability to assume statuesque and effective poses, is not 
sufficiently mistress of her vocal powers for her singing 
to give any real pleasure, a tendency to sing out of tune 
being her greatest defect 

The mise-en-scéne was effective, and the whole work 
carefully conducted by Taffanel. Many notabilities in the 
social, artistic and literary world were present, among 
them President Loubet and the directors of various Euro 
pean opera houses. 

HZ € 

The conductor of the Colonne concerts, the first of 
which was given last Sunday, has conceived the idea of 
giving an historic résumé of the symphony, foreign and 
native, in twelve performances. At the first concert was 
given a work by Haydn and also a symphony by Gossec. 
This scheme will be continued, a work of a French com- 
poser always being put in apposition with one by a for- 
eign writer of the same period. The soloists were M 
Thibaud, who played Lalo’s Violin Concerto in F with 
the largeness of style and purity of tone for which he is 
remarkable; and Arthur de Greef, professor of the piano 
at the Conservatory of Brussels, who gave us the Con- 
certo in A by Liszt. It is in this composition that one 
hears many passages and harmonies afterwards used by 
Wagner in the “Valkyrie.” I believe it was of this bor- 
rowing of Liszt’s themes by Wagner that made the former 
exclaim: “Take what you like. The subjects that you 
borrow from my works are at least sure of being pre- 
served from forgetfulness. Besides they will still be in 
the family.” 

= = 

At the Lamoureux concerts on the same day an im 
mense house assembled to hear the performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony. It is not necessary for me to 
speak of the rendering of this gigantic work, the same 
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Frieda Stender in Concert—A Great Success. 


ISS FRIEDA STENDER, whose fine voice and ar 
tistic singing attracted so much attention at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last season, is making her 
name known in wider spheres, and wherever she appears 
she is winning new friends and new honors. She sang at 
the Harmonie Club, in Detroit, October 28, and these are 
abstracts from a few of the more important local papers: 








Her voice is a large mezzo-soprat of rich quality, and she 
sings like one who has had abundant professional training. Her 
meciation is practically flawless, and she sings with the sympa 
etic quality sometimes met in German voices. * * * Her first 
song, t aria “Er schiaft from Lortzing’s opera, The Armorer 
e wit rchestral accompaniment, and she responded to an 
nmistakable demand for more by singing Victor Hollander's dainty 
Untern Machandelbaur * * * Later on she sang a group of 
three songs charmingly, and responded t an encore with Frank 
Van der Stucken’s “Die schénste Blume.”—Detroit Free Press 
As f the evening appeared M Frieda Stende an artist 
Ne York. It would have lly been possible have made 
a bette ce She sang an aria from Lortzing's rhe Armorer 
Er schiaft,"” most beautifu Later on the rendering of Fielitz’s 
“Es liegt ein Traum auf der Heide” and “Mein Liebster ist 
ein Weber von Hildacl were again extraordinary fine master 
ece nging.—Michigan Volk t 
M F riec was the principal attraction 
sf ‘ ‘ Tribune 
Miss Frieda Stender f New York, was the s st of the ever 
x he as a fine . and ig excellently nd 
give many encores The Detroit To-day 


Last Sunday Miss Stender appeared as soloist in the 
Mozart Society’s concert in Terrace Garden in this city; 
on the 11th she will sing at Hugo Troetschel’s organ 
recital in Brooklyn; on the 12th, with Tonkuenstler So 

ety, and on the 23d at the Waldorf-Astoria, for the ben 
fit of the Free School for Crippled Children 


Mrs. HappEN-ALEXANDER Busy Mrs. Hadden-Alex 


ander gave one of her lecture-recitals on “Music as a 
Language,” in the Board of Education Course last week 
playing the Schumann “Carneval” entire, the Schubert 
Liszt Hark, Hark, the Lark MacDowell’s The Eagle,” 
To a Wild Rosé To a Water Lily,” The March 
Vind,” the Chopin Study in A minor, and closing with 
he Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsodic Arthur B. Alexander 
basso, sang several numbers, and those present enjoyed the 
evening 

Mrs. Alexander was also the sole attraction at Miss 
Walton’s “Home Literary Circle” evening, this well-known 
Southern woman having bidden some 100 people to hear 
the pianist 4 goodly company accepted, and a most en 
oyable evening was spent with the modern composers 
chief of which was Chopin. Mrs. Alexander never played 
better and received rousing applause Franc Fischer 
Powers assisted, singing Schumann and other songs, and 
his wonderful control of a magnificent voice elicited high 


praise 
Miss Walton’s Musical Evenings are features here, and 
redound much to the credit of this scholarly Southern 


lady 


KaTHRIN Hitke Dates.—The season promises well for 
Miss Hilke, a few dates being: Madison, N. J., November 
7; Wm. C. Carl rec tal I2; organ opening 
R. C. Church, Newark, November 10; Lenox Lyceun 


R. C. Concert, November 25; with the Saint Caecilia So 
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iety, Boston, in Bach’s B minor Mass, December 3 
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WHAT ABOUT MADAME VON KLENNER? 


ME. MATHILDE MARCHESI, in a_ recent inter- 
view given out to the public, made the sweeping 
assertion that America held no singing teachers, and at 
the same time she is said to have denied emphatically that 
she has any representative or teacher of her method in 
America. About the latter statement she very probably 
knows whereof she speaks, but the first assertion proves 
her to be somewhat ignorant oi what is being done in 
New York in the field of vocal analysis, training and artis- 
tic finish. We have in mind one teacher who alone proves 
the error of the belief entertained by the aged and re- 
spected authority in Paris, and that is Madame Von Klen- 
ner, who is so well and widely known on two continents, 
and particularly to readers of THe Musica Courier. 

After graduating from a well-known university, in which 
she had devoted special time to systematic study of physi- 
ology, anatomy, physics, chemistry, psychology, as well as 
to literature and the fine arts, and naturally the regular 
course of instruction, Madame Von Klenner, who was al- 
ready a proficient musician, went to Europe to learn every- 
thing possible having bearing on the subject nearest to her, 
namely, the art and science of teaching singing. It was 
fortunate that she always had ample means, and was thus 
enabled to secure the best masters and prosecute her stud- 
ies without outside material worries. For one instance, she 
learned Italian of a teacher who had but two other pupils. 

After spending some months in Berlin and carefully in- 
vestigating every detail concerning the important vocal 
methods of the day, she decided that Paris alone could 
give her that of which she was in search—the best, most 
practical and rational method. After further investigation 
in Paris, although assured that Madame Viardot would 
accept no pupils save those of phenomenal ability, she rang 
her bell, sang for her, and became at once not only a pupil 
but almost a daughter of the house and the special delight 
of this grand old lady. Pretty good for an American girl 
still in her teens! 

With Madame Viardot and her teacher-pupil Artot, the 
energetic young student commenced to acquire that 
knowledge which has made her famous while she is still 
an incredibly young woman. The summer and Easter va- 
cations were spent in musical centres, where she heard 
everything musical from Wales to Prague in all tongues. 
Her renown was even then of such proportions that boxes 
and passes awaited her everywhere. By the way, since 
Madame Marchesi is herself a pupil of Garcia and Viar- 
dot-Garcia’s and repudiates any representative who alleges 
to represent her in America, and as Madame Von Klen- 
ner is the last pupil to receive the Viardot diploma and 
to be authorized to represent this grand old school, does 
this not make of Madame Von Klenner the only repre- 
sentative of both Marchesi and Viardot in America? It 
certainly seems a logical deduction. Persons familiar 
with conservatory methods will know what it means when 
we relate that a certain conservatory in New York re- 
quired a singing teacher and cabled Madame Viardot to 
send a representative capable of teaching her method. 
Madame Viardot answered that the only pupil she had 
at all fit for the position was a young American girl and 
Madame Von Klenner was forthwith engaged by cable at 
a large fixed salary on a five years’ contract to fill this 
position. The move was perhaps more fortunate for the 
conservatory than for Madame Von Klenner, but it was 
the direct means of bringing her back to America won- 
derfully equipped, to enable us now to quarrel with Mad- 
ame Marchesi’s claim that we possess no teachers. Could 
Marchesi grasp the extent of work done in the Von Klen- 
ner studio she would be amazed, for the work is equally 
effective from the initiatory exercise to the “finishing” les- 
sons, from English oratorio to music drama and back to 


German Lieder and French chansons. It is comprehen- 
sive, thorough, complete. But it is only fair to state that 
this teacher has “out-Viardoted” Viardot, for to the al- 
ready marvelous method she has added the fruit of her 
individual, keen research and experience and brought the 
system to a state of perfection unknown ‘in any studio but 
hers. 

After translating all of Manuel Garcia’s works, Madame 
Von Klenner, not entirely convinced on certain points, 
went to his house to question him. She presented his 
works, her opposing ideas, and he explained that what a 
man wrote at forty was not what he would write at eighty, 
and thoroughly indorsed all she had brought to light. To 
be more thoroughly within reach the Von Klenner studio 
has been moved from the now regretted old mansion on 
Stuyvesant street to a fashionable house at 230 West Fifty- 
second street. Here she will maintain a salon upon 
broader principles than formerly. 

For fear of becoming toc absorbed in her work, which 
is detrimental to anyone, this untiring woman is a mem- 
ber of the most distinguished and progressive woman’s 
clubs of New York, and before them she reads technical 
papers on all sorts of subjects, and manages during the 
year to deliver a large number of lectures, for which the 
demand is constantly increasing. 

The story of her decoration received at Paris is still too 
fresh in the minds of the public to bear repetition, but if 
America has no singing teachers, if Madame Marchesi is 
right, then the dignified body of international judges who 
awarded this prize must have become incompetent sud 
denly and mysteriously. Marchesi’s own city gave the prize 
to an American teaching in America. Should this teacher 
follow the custom of many, namely, to give half a dozen 
lessons to one who has been Bouhy’s or Delle Sedie’s pupil 
for six years, and then claim him or her as the fruit of her 
own labor, she could produce pupils known the world over ; 
but there is no Von Klenner pupil who has not taken the 
first and last lesson in the Von Klenner studio. Further- 
more, Marchesi and others could not doubt the existence 
of a competent, dignified teacher here, if this great teacher 
would pursue the customs of lesser lights and flood the 
country with cheap circulars bearing the indorsement (al- 
leged) of every great singer from De Reszké to May 
Irwin. No; Madame Von Klenner has stood, and now, on 
her merits, she avoids all of the “tricks of the trade,” she 
simply teaches and teaches well, and she holds diplomas 
and documents to prove that she is skilled, capable and 
unique. She stands a young woman where others fifty years 
her senior stand; she progresses from their shoulders, and 
it is safe to conclude that if this ratio of advancement con 
tinues Europe will come to America to study. Marchesi is 
wrong; we have not many teachers, we have a few capable 
instructors, and foremost among them is this woman whom 
we have chosen to combat the edict from Paris. Doubtless 
it is the uneducated, untrained, ambitious, ignorant body- 
guard of persons attempting to teach singing here that 
Marchesi had in mind, for, as in Europe, we have a large 
crop of tares and are bullish on wheat 








Aucusta CottLow To PLay 1n New York.—Miss Au 
gusta Cottlow, the American pianist, is to make her first 
appearance in New York since her return from Europe 
with the Paur Orchestra, in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on the evening of November 30. Later she will 
be heard in a recital. Miss Cottlow, through her manager, 
Henry Wolfsohn, is to play during the winter with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, in Boston; the Thomas Or- 
chestra, in Chicago; the Choral Symphony Society, in St. 
Louis, and with the Young People’s Symphony, in Brook- 


lyn. 


MME. OGDEN CRANE’S MUSICALE. 


ME. OGDEN CRANE gave hér first musicale and 
tea for this season Wednesday afternoon, October 
30, at Genealogical Hall. The room was well filled with 
a sympathetic and fashionable audience. These affairs are 
always enjoyable and social events. The program was 
well chosen and agreeably varied. Madame Crane was as- 
sisted by her pupils in receiving, and in her gracious and 
hearty manner welcomed each comer at the door. 
Madame Crane sang in severai duets and was in her usual 
excellent voice. Miss Elizabeth Beck Petty and Miss 
Mary Bouton sang with inteiligence and good method. 
The recitations by Mrs. Florence Robertson James were 
charmingly given, and the incidental songs showed her 
progress under Madame Crane’s tuition. She is a pro- 
fessional reader. 

Miss Edith L. Gilbert sang “Should He Upbraid,” by 
Bishop. It was well treated, as was also the solo from 
“Samson and Delilah,” sung by Miss Cecilia Grushen. 
Miss Alma Rademacher has a contralto voice of good 
dramatic quality. She sang “Still wie die Nacht,” by 
Bohm. Miss Edith Shafer has a resonant voice. Georg- 
ett, one of Madame Crane’s professional pupils, sang “Ave 
Maria,” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with beautiful tone 
production and much dramatic fervor. Mrs. Pullen’s 
sweet and telling tones charmed everyone. Proch’s diffi 
cult Air and Variations was sung by Miss Mae Esther 
Woodward, and her high, bell-like tones were reached 
with no apparent effort. Mrs. H. C. Davis’ singing of 
“Salve Regina” went straight to the hearts of her audi- 
ence 

Little Frieda Weigold is gaining in repose, and would 
bear comparison in her singing of Tosti’s “Good-bye” 
with many a more mature singer 

The Ladies’ Lyric Quartet, composed of pupils, is a 
well matched selection of voices 

Frank Hunt was received with warm manifestations of 
approval. Others who sang were Miss Heuberer, Miss 
Ester, Miss Costello and Mrs. Eugene Freis. Miss Yara 
Ester accompanied with skill. Words of praise were 
heard on all sides for the singing of these pupils, and Ma- 
dame Crane may well be proud of them. 

The second recital will be held at Genealogical Hall, 
226 West Fifty-eighth street, Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 27. Tickets may be obtained at the studio, 3 


East Fourteenth street 


SaRA ANDERSON IN INDIANAPOLIS.—The Symphony Or- 
chestra has engaged Sara Anderson as soloist for their 
first concert, to be held on November 25. Sara Andefson 
sang in Indianapolis a few years ago, but as substitute for 
Madame Sembrich, who was indisposed. Her numbers 


will be: 

Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser) Wagner 
fois Epais > Lully (1683) 
Where Be Going.. Somervell (Old Cornish) 
Polly Willis........ Dr. Arne (Old English) 
May Morning..... Denza 


Free SCHOLARSHIP IN COUNTERPOINT.—A. J. Goodrich 
the well-known theorist, offers a complete course in coun 
terpoint to the most deserving young music student. Only 
those who are expert in harmony need apply to Mr. Good 
rich, at his studios, Carvel Court, 114th street, corner St 
Nicholas avenue. Call November 9 or 11, 3 to § p. m. 


Ernst Baver—Ernst Bauer, the well-known violin 
teacher, who has been in Europe for some months, has re 
turned to New York to resume his activity. 

Mr. Bauer has opened a new studio at 489 Fifth avenue 








Originally I intended securing only 50 Concerts for 


WM. WORTH 


this Season, but everybody seems to want him, and I have now (Oct. 
20th) more than 85 arranged for, so J have decided to secure another 
75, which will not be difficult. Mr Bailey’s Company includes 
ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano, and EDWIN M. SHONERT, Pianist. 
EVERETT PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. 








BAILEY 








R, E. JOHNSTON, Room 930 St. James Bldg., Broadway and 26th Street, New York City. 





MARY LOUISE CLARY 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert Direction: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 





FRANZ KALTENBORN, S slo Violin. GUSTAV BACH, Viola. 
LOUIS HEINE, "Cello, 


i ALTENBORN QUARTET 


WM. ROWELL, Second Violin. 


For Terms and Dates address 
FRANZ KALTENBORN, 80 W. 82d Street, New York. 


~~ WAN HOOSE © 


Sole Management 
Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 13) £. 17th St., New York. 


oe NONOILEI 


Phenomenal Child Concert Pianist 
Age io. 
For terms, dates, etc., address 


J. B. FRANCKE, 109 East 14th Street 
S. EPPINGER, 718 LexingtonAvenue, 
New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








RECORD OF COMPOSITIONS FOR 
CHURCH SERVICE BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
Anthems. 


George W. Chadwick. 


© Cease, My Wandering Soul- 
Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, N. Y 
Evangelical Church, Chicago, III. 
Westminster Church, Utica, N. Y. 

God Who Madest Earth and Heaven 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 
Unity Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

God to Whom We Look Up Blindly— 
Park Church, Elmira, N. Y. 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. 
Presbyterian Church, New York, N. ¥ 
Collegiate Church, New York, N. \ 

Awake Up, My Glory— 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New York, N. Y. 
Baptist Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Methodist Church, Brookline, Mass 
Presbyterian Church, New York, N Y 
Collegiate Church, New York, N. Y. 


Arthur Foote. 
Te Deum Laudamus, in B flat minor 
First Church, New York, N. Y 
Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. \ 
Collegiate Church, New York, N. ¥ 
Church of the Ascension, Mount Vernon, N. \¥ 
The First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass 
Arise, Shine! (Festival Anthem) 
Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Congregational Church, Milwaukee, Wis 
Collegiate Church, New York, N. Y 
Still, Still With Thee 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Collegiate Church, New York, N. Y 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass 
Congregational Church, Buffalo, N. Y 


E. W. Hanscom. 


Jubilate Deo, in G 
Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, N. Y 


© for the Pearly Gates Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass 

The Homeland. .-Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass 
Frank Lynes. 

Come Unto Me Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, Pa 


The Lord Is My Shepherd Chippewa Hall, Tru N.S 
Jubilate in G.. oskeneescosns First Church, Passaic, N. J 
Fear Not, Ye Seek Jesus....... Universalist Church, Hudson, N. \ 


George W. Marston. 


The Lord Is King 
Presbyterian Church, New York, N. Y 
Park Church, Elmira, N. Y 
Old Stone Church, Cleveland, Ohio 
Out of the Depths.. 
I] Will Arise 
© Taste and See 


.-Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N 





Church of the Ascension, Boston 


P. A. Schnecker. 


le Deum in B flat ..Congregational Church, Cleveland, ¢ 
Sleepers, Wake— 

Central Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Presbyterian Church, New York, N. Y 


© Thou that Hearest Prayer..Presbyterian Church, New York, N. \ 


Charies P. Scott. 
Father, in Thy Mysterious Presence 
Universalist Church, Haverhill, Mass 
Temple Adath Israel, Boston, Mass 
Congregational Church, Braintree, Mass 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass 
Baptist Church, Haverhill, Mass 
The Hour of Prayer 
Second Church, Copley Square, Boston 
Swedenborgian Church, Brockton, Mass 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass 
God Is My Strong Salvation..First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass 


F. N. Shackiey. 

O Saviour of the World....Church of the Ascension, Boston, Mass. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in G 

Church of the Ascension, Boston, Mass. 


C. Waring Stebbins. 
God Is Great 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, III. 


Organ Music. 
A. L. Barnes. 


singiéod Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass 
..Congregational Church, Braintree, Mass 


John Hyatt Brewer. 


..Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Marche Militaire... 
\ndante in E.. 


Canzonetta. 
.-Congregational Church, Buffalo, N. Y 


George W. Chadwick. 
Postlude, from Pedal Studies......M. E. Church, New York, N. Y 


Arthur Foote, 


Romanza. 


Festival March 
Presbyterian Church, Denver, Col 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, N. ¥ 
Park Church, Elmira, N. Y. 
Episcopal Church, Saginaw, Mich 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Ma 


Pastorale 
Presbyterian Church, Amsterdam, N. \ 
Plymouth Church, Rochester, N. ¥ 
rrinity Church, Lawrence, Mass 
Unity Church, Springfield, Mass 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y 
The new collection entitled ‘““Twelve Church Pieces for the Orgar 


p. 17, by Prof. Henry M. Dunham, the well-known teacher at the New 
England Conservatory of Music and organist at Shawmut Chure 
Boston, is artistically gotten up, and the various pieces are easy 


ind adaptable for recitals and church use. The Prelude, Intermezz 


and Elegy are specially worthy of attention 


4 New Baritone.—At a recital given on last 
Wednesday evening, October 30, in the Concert Hall 
of the Broad Street Conservatory, Nos. 1329 and 133! 
South Broad street, Philadelphia, by some of the professors 
of the conservatory, R. E. S. Olmsted, the well-known 
New York baritone, who has just been added to the faculty, 
was heard in selections by Von Fielitz, MacDowell and 
Foote. Mr. Olmsted has a rare voice which he uses with 
onsummate skill. His enunciation and phrasing were par 
cularly good 

Stanley Addicks, the pianist, played a group of Chopin 


numbers and some compositions by Haberbier, Schiitt, 


Moszkowski and himself 
Sonata in D minor with. Mr. Witzmann 
John K. Witzmann, the violinist, played the Vieuxtemps 


Concerto, the Russian Airs by Wieniawski, and the Hun 


He also played the Schumann 


garian Airs by Ernst. His playing was distinguished by its 


emotional warmth, accuracy of intonation and breadth of 


ne 


[HEoporRE VAN Yorx.—Theodore Van Yorx, the tenor, 
Some of 
MusIcal 


continues to receive his due from the critics 
his recent appearances were noticed in THE 
Courter, and now we add a few press opinions: 
It is really educational to hear Mr. Van Yorx sing, combining 

he does fine expression and a method equal to any of the great 
artists. A his numbers were exquisitely rendered, emphasizing 
s thoroughly artistic methods, his rare musical temperament and 
s wholesome, rich voice.—Hartford (Conn.) Courant 

Van Yorx covered himself with glory with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the “Prize Song.” 

His singing was beyond criticism, encore followed encore until 
e had well earned his rest.—Hartford Courant 

At the Boston Symphony Orchestra concert Mr. Van Yorx sung 
the “Prize Song’ with remarkably fine inspiration and with excel 
ent musical and lyric expression. His voice is clear and sympa 
thetic and his vocal elocution admirable.—Hartford Daily Times 


A Watporr Recirat.—Miss Stella Newmark, after three 
years’ study at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, will give 
her first piano recital at the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday after 
noon, November 12. 
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ADDRESS 





Telephone: 591 79th St. 





ROBERT GRAU, 55 East 65th St., NEW YORK. 





Obituary. 


Fenelon B. Rice. 
ENELON B. RICE, musical director of the Conserva 
tory of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, died on Octo 
He was born at Greene, Ohio, January 2, 1841. His 


love of music was serious, and as soon as opportunity per 


ber 26 


mitted he went to Boston for study, graduating from the 
Boston Music School in 1863. He was called to Hillsdale 
College as professor of music in the same year, and re 


mained in that position until 1867. He then went to Leip 
ic, and after two years of study there he was made a 
Oberlin 


teacher in the then youthful Conservatory of 


Music 


Tew’s New York Recital. 


HE principal number on the program which is to be 
sung by H. Whitney Tew 


n this city, Monday afternoon, November 11, in Mendels 


at his initial appearance 


sohn Hall, will be Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In Me- 
moriam.” Mr. Tew was the first singer to give this cycle 
n public and at the time the piano accompaniments were 
played by the composer. The other songs and arias 
which Mr. Tew will sing at Mendelssohn Hall next Mon 
day afternoon will be 


\h, M Cor (Alcina Hands 
Mat Man nicht mit seinen Kindern Bach 
Qui s’degno non s’accende (1! Flaut Magic Mozart 


Le Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean Saint-Saens 


Standchen Brahms 


Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn (Fanfare) Schumann 

\ Song of Flight Elgar 

Young Herchard Lucy E. Broadwood and Fuller-Maitland 
(From English County Songs.) 

Ethiopia Saluting the Colors Wood 
© Captain! My Captain... Wood 
Written on the assassination of President Lincoln.) 

Little Mary Cassidy (from Songs of Four Nations Somervel 
rhe Mist Hollins 
\ Memory White 
rhe Border Ballad Cowen 

Hattock Piano REcITAl Miss Mary Hallock, pianist, 


will give a piano recital at Mendelssohn Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 14, at 3 o'clock. Miss Hallock 
was born in Beirut, Syria, educated in English, French, 
German and Syrian, and learned a number of Oriental 
dialects. Her progress on the piano in one of the French 
schools in Beirut was so great that, upon the advice ol 
Rustem Pasha, the then Governor of Asia Minor, she was 
pursue her studies under the 
Later on she went to Vi- 


brought to Philadelphia to 
direction of Maurits Leefson 
enna, where she became one of the favorite pupils of Les 
chetizky Her début was made under the auspices of 


the Symphony Society of Philadelphia 


Since then she 


has played with such well-known organizations as the 
Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, the Kneisel Quartet and 
others 


Hemus SinGs.—Baritone Percy Hemus, of whom only 


good things are continually heard, gave his lecture song 


recital in the Board of Education Course at Public School 
15, last Monday, assisted by F. W 


He sang songs by five American composers, namely Chad 


Riesberg, accompanist 


wick, Shelley, Johns, Vannah and Gaynor, and a group by 
Elliott, Molloy, Gounod, Tosti and Schumann, making a 


great hit both as talker and singer. He and Mr. Riesberg 


have been engaged to give an evening of the “Songs of Na 
tions,” in the same course, early in December 


R WATKIN, MILLS 


Ia America, April, May, June, 1902. 
CAN KE SECURED FOR 


ORATORIO AND RECITALS. --sessesseensittil 


Under the Sole Direction of 


W. SPENCER JONES, 
BROCKVILLE, CANADA. 


MARIAN VAN DUYN, 


CONTRALTO. 





Sole Management of 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, 


New York. 
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Greater New York. 


New York, November 3, 1 


WARREN ANDREWS, of the Church of the Divine 
A? Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Eighth avenue, 
gave the last Sunday evening in October Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah” in great part, and the first Sunday in November 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘Lobgesang,” known also as the “Hymn 
of Praise.” This was a good sized undertaking, especially 
since the number of singers is not large; nevertheless, a 
good periormance oi the difficult work was heard. Es- 
telle Harris, Cornelia Marvin, Albert Quesnel and Gwilym 
Miles constitute the solo quartet, which is reinforced by 
an octet of selected voices. Mr. Andrews left on Monday 
for a week’s touring in organ recitals in the West. 


_-s _s 


—- 


A. Y. Cornell, whose enterprise in giving the “Stabat 
Mater” with the best available soloists at Calvary M. E. 
Church, in Harlem, has-been much commended, since it 
all turned out so brilliantly, is the young man who a few 
years ago had charge of the choir at Tremont M. E. 
Church, where he had also a choral society and played 
the organ. There his surroundings were modest, but he 
made the most of all opportunities, and where none ex- 
The writer recalls his giving a choral 
Cumming as soloist, and that 
Aggressive, wide awake, 


isted created them. 
work there, with Shanna 
this also went off with éciat. 
this young tenor, organist, conductor and good business 
man combined, will bear watching. 

—“ 


v1 v4 
_ ~_ 


Dr. H. R. Palmer, for many years the dean of the 
Chautauqua School of Music, has announced his inten- 
tion of resigning that post, so that next year someone 
else will have to be provided for the difficult task of or- 
ganizing and drilling the chorus, which forms such an im- 
portant portion of the music at the New York Chautau- 
qua. This will be all the more difficult, inasmuch as Dr. 
Palmer is universally loved, and has a personal following 
second to no one connected with the institution. 

Sse <= 

The “Singing Girls,” consisting of Sally Akers, first 
soprano; Edith Chapman, second soprano; June Det- 
weiler, first alto, and Miriam Griswold, second alto, have 
begun rehearsals for the season, preparatory to their win- 
ter’s engagements. This women’s quartet had some ex- 
cellent appearances last season and the superiority of their 
they sing without the printed 
Among their 


singing aroused comment; 
notes and present a charming appearance 
most successful appearances last winter was that at the 
Montclair Club, in one of their regular concert evenings. 
[he high standard of this club is apparent, inasmuch as 
they last year had Shanna Cumming in vocal recitals, the 
Dannreuther Quartet, Brounoff and his Russian a capella, 
&c. Miss Akers is director and manager. 
st = 

Addington Brooks and Kathrin Hilke were again asso- 

ciated as soloists at the opening praise service at the Rose- 


ville Presbyt erian Church, where F. W. Riesberg is or 


Brooke sang with much feeling 
Mietzke’s “‘Callest Thou Thus, O Master,” and “O Heav- 
enly Father,” and appealed to ail because of his fervor of 
delivery and refinement, as well as the good taste and con- 
trol of his voice. He is one of the Francis Stuart pupils. 
Miss Hilke sang Schnecker’s ‘The Earth Is the Lord’s” 
and Rodney’s “The Promised Land.” Next Sunday even- 
ing, Estelle Harris, soprano, will leave her church, the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and 
Eighth avenue, and will sing for Mr. Riesberg at Rose- 
ville, with Heathe Gregory, basso. 


tH 


ganist-director. Mr. 


Miss Alice Breen, the soprano, and Madame Fornier, 
pianist, have taken a studio at 138 Fifth avenue, where they 
are comfortably housed, in convenient location. Of Miss 
Breen many good things are known, she having sung and 
taught here actively for several years, and Madame For- 
nier is a newcomer, of whom nice things are said. 


SJ <& 
Fannie Hirsch’s new studio in “The Niagara,” on 
Eighty-seventh street, is artistically furnished, among 


other things a letter from Nordica prominently framed 
occupying conspicuous place. She praises Miss Hirsch 
as a participant in the same concert with herself. Miss 
Hirsch’s London concert during the past season was very 
successful, as those who read our London letter remem- 
ber. 
Se & 

Tenor Edward Strong has had the felicity of serving on 
a jury for the past ten days, but says he prefers singing in 
the Fifth avenue quartet, with Mrs. De Moss, Mrs. Leon- 
ard and Robert Hosea. Mr. Strong’s success in Chau- 
tauqua and at Newport the past summer was pronounced 
and more of this tenor is sure to be known. 


oJ .— 


Clara Ludvigh, who was recently mentioned in these 
columns as an attractive and meritorious young singer 
with a fine soprano voice, has been engaged for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution affair at Dr. Mc- 
Comb’s this month. 

 € 

Miss Mary Mansfield has been engaged for her old posi 
tion as soprano of Dr. Storrs’ church, Brooklyn, which 
takes high place in the field of church music. Miss Mans- 
field is also soprano for the Friday evening and Saturday 
morning services at Temple Emanu-El, Fifth avenue and 
Forty-third street, where she has been for some years past 


e 


Will E. Macfarlane announces a series of organ recitals 
on the first Monday afternoon of the months of November, 
December, January and February, at 4:30 o’clock, at St. 
Thomas’ Church, Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street. 

J €& 

P. A. Schnecker gave the first of his series of organ 
recitals at the West Presbyterian Church, Forty-second 
street, last Monday afternoon. 


The “Lira Colombiana,” a typical string quartet, from 
Colombia, South America, is now here, and the manager, 
Sefior Fernando Ruiz, called on a Musicat Courter man. 
They playtd with success at the Temple of Music, in Buf- 
falo, and the quintet consists of three bandolas, a tiple and 
guitar. That second instrument sounds familiar; is it, 
too, South American ? 

ce & 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Vivian have issued wedding 
cards for their attractive young daughter, Miss Gladys 
Rosewarne, to George Edmond Gordon, Saturday after- 
noon, November 16, 4 o'clock, at Saint Matthew’s Church, 
on West Eighty-fifth street. 


The we Shelley orchestral concert at the Harlen 
Y. M. C. A, last Friday evening found a large audience 
gathered, who greatly enjoyed the program, presented un 
der the conductorship of Mr. Shelley. One of the inter 
esting features of the program was “Ten Minutes with 
Ten Nations,” 
The principal orchestral work played was the 
and Mr. Shelley also played a 


devoted to the national melodies of variou- 
countries. 
overture to “William Tell,” 
violin solo. 


S= = 


M. Fonaroff, whose foreign pupil, Alex. Fiedeman, was 
soloist at the Gewandhaus concert last month, desires it 
known that Fiedeman studied later with Brodsky. Fonarofi 
does not claim him as his pupil exclusively 


= <= 


Elise Reimer says that “luck” brought her to the fore 
here, but I beg to disagree with her to the extent of a 
single letter of the alphabet, placing the letter P before 
“luck.” This attractive young pianist, whose specialty is 
accompaniment work, has a most artistic studio in Car 
negie Hall. She studied some years with Robert Gold- 
beck, becoming a member of his household in Chicago, 
and comes from Ohio, where her father is a prominent 
piano pedagogue 


_s _-s 
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Nellie Atwood Leverich, of 76 Hicks st:eet, Brooklyn, 
plays accompaniments for soloists, studio work and all 
occasions where the services of a first-class player are 
needed. She refers to Shanna Cumming ard others well 


known 


Clara Ludvigh sang solos Sunday morning at the Car 
negie Lyceum meeting. 


HEINROTH ORGAN ReciTALs.—Beginning this (Wednes 
day) afternoon, November 6, Charles Heinroth, the organ 
ist of the Church of the Ascension, Fifth avenue and 
Tenth street, at 3:30 o'clock will play the first of the series 


of monthly organ recitals. This is the program: 


Toccata and Fugue in F major Bact 
FRURTOMNION kaccsceccesovevesves Dethier 
Caprice .. baeesaes ee as Guilmant 


Fourth Sonata, A minor Rheinberger 
Guilmant 


Saint-Saéns 


Cantilene Pastorale............. 
Rhapsodie, A minor.... 
Variations in A flat ination tation 


ceccees Thiele 
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R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, 












































Broadway and 26th St., New York City. 
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American Tour of 
PABLO CASALS, Violoncellist. 


MOREAU, Pianist. 


MAQUARRE, Flutist. 
HEATHE GREGORY, Basso. 


Opening, Colonial Theatre, Boston, November 26 


om NEVADA : = 


And Her Company of Assisting European Artists, 


Direction of EDWARD STEVENS and ALBERT SUTHERLAND.—M, J. MURPHY, Representative, 
, FOR TERMS AND DATES, SPECIAL RECITALS OR CONCERTS, ADDRESS 


Room 3 New Zealand Building, 37th Street and Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


First 
Appearance 


America, 
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1288 Marytanp Avenvuz S. W., 
Wasuincton, November 2, 1901 
66 HE mistake made by many of the Washington mu 
sicians,” said an advertising man with whom I was 
conversing last week, “is that they are not persistent 
enough in their advertising. They expect good returns 
from a few insertions, whereas business men of experience 
would never .be misled 
“T was talking with a real estate man last week who 
wanted my advice about the proper way of advertising 
one of the suburbs. He said to me, ‘Which is the best 
method of advertising. Mr. Woodcutte? Would you use 
circulars, booklets and posters or would you advise me 
to place an advertisement of my property in the papers?’ 
‘I told the man to advertise in the papers the whole 
year around, and besides this to send out circulars and 
booklets periodically; to use pasters, illuminated station- 
ery and, in fact, everything which could be of any adver 
tising value, and to keep it going all the time. He took 
my advice, using all forms of advertising, and dividing 
his money up between them; and as a result he is doing 


a much better business now than other real estate men 


who did not take all this trouble The latest thing he 
used was a megaphone. One of his employees stood at 
the door and called out to every carload of people who 
came long that they ought to own a home in Wave 
Crest. 

“The musicians cannot advertise in exactly this way, it 
is true; but they can apply this same principle of trying 
everything and always keeping at it. To explain more 
clearly what I mean, suppose that it were possible for a 
man to arrange a series of advertisements which would 
greet his prospective customer at every turn of his day’s 
work. Suppose that he could arrange to have a circular 
posted so that it would reach his man in the morning’s 
mail, then have an attractive advertisement in the paper 
read after breakfast and next a card tied on to the man’s 
bicycle in some mysterious way, right on the handle bar 
where he would be sure to see it (of course this is a 
purely hypothetical case used for purposes of illustration) 
aining different reading matter on 
the same subject adroitly twisted around the knob of the 


after this, a folder cont 


#31! 


man’s office door, another still different device (something 






useful, such as a blotter, calendar or souvenir postal, bear- 
ing the advertisement) on the man’s desk, and so on ad 
infinitum. The prospective customer might not take notice 
of the advertisement the first time, nor even the second or 
third. People are getting used to advertising schemes 
and are not so easily attracted as they used to be; and 
so it is is entirely probable that the advertisement would 
be entirely overlooked for awhile. Not repeatedly and 
continuously, however, for it has been proved again and 
again by successful people that constant hammering will 
take effect. 

“When a man advertises for a little while and then stops 
or becomes discouraged it is a sign that he is losing con 
fidence in himself. It has the same effect on the public as 
if he were to say to the public at first: ‘I am a very good 
musician. You will like my performance, and you should 
engage me,’ and then, after stopping his advertisement, 
should say: ‘No; I guess I am not a good musician after 
all. Excuse me for making such a mistake.’ 

“He may stop advertising for another reason; perhaps 
because he is going to Europe, or because he is not ready 
at that exact time to accept engagements—all very poor 
reasons, by the way, as those affairs have no effect in in 
creasing or diminishing the reputation he is trying to build 
up, while the cutting off of his advertisement has a very 
serious effect. The public does not know the reason for 
this reversal in his business policy. He has changed his 
methods, and has altered his former plans, and the public 
hears no more of him. The effect on the public, then, is 
the same as if he were to say: ‘I thought I was a good 
musician, and could give satisfaction and pleasure to my 
audiences, but I guess I must have been mistaken, so I am 
not advertising any more.’ In other words, just as soon as 

man loses confidence or appears to lose confidence in 
himself, then the public loses confidence in him 

“There are a great many ways for musicians to help 
themselves, but many have not studied the subject and 
are therefore ignorant. There are a great many musical 
people right in this town who do not even know that 
there is such a thing in existence as an amusement direc 
tory, which gives the names and addresses of musical 
clubs all over the country 3y using this book they 
could place their circulars where they would meet the 
eyes of the very people who are looking around for solo 
ists to engage for their coming concerts 

3ut one of the gravest mistakes made by the majority 
of Washington musicians,” said the advertising man as 
he concluded his little speech, “is that they grow tired 
and discouraged too soon, and that they lack persistency 
and determination in studying the advertising question 


from all viewpoints, and in always ‘keeping at it.’ 
2 
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Anton Kaspar, the violinist, has been adding a number 
of vases and Dresden china pieces to the furniture of his 
artistic studio [There are many handsomely furnished 
studios in town, and there is no doubt that an attractive 


room attracts many pupils 


Some of the new teachers have hit on the plan of giv 
ing monthly recitals in their studios, and inviting those 
who may become future pupils. An excellent idea 


\ well-known singer once said to me 











ELECTA GIFFORD 


SOoPYPrRaAano. 
Dates Booking for Concert, Recital and Oratorio. 


WEST: 
CHARLES R. BAKER, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


EAST: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 











LIZA DELHASE-WICKES, 
The Brilliant Beigtan Pianiste. 
GERTRUDE VON BETZ, 
Pianiste, (First Prize Leipzig Conservatory.) 
ALFRED DONALDSON WICKES, 


Violinist. 





ARNOLD SOMLYO, Manager 


Has the honor to announce the following distinguished Musical Artists: 





CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





HENRIETTE WEBER, 
Pianiste and Accompanist. 
FLORENCE SAGE, Pianriste, 
In Historical Recitals. 

MINNE HUMPHRYES, 
Soprano. 











BALDWIN PIANO USED. 











proper way to have one’s voice trained was to go toa 
tone specialist, being cafeful to avoid all singing teach 
ers who attempted to teach a number of other things be- 
sides this one thing. I have often thought of this remark 
in connection with Jasper Dean McFall, who devotes him 
self entirely to this one object. His pupils, Mrs. Charles 
Bayly, Mrs. Joseph Chum, Mrs. Dana Holland, Mrs, M 
K. Wiley, Miss Pickering, Miss Beulah Greene, Miss 
Elizabeth Alexander and Miss Ade Levers gave a little 
s studio last Wednesday. Mr. Mcl 
heard to fine advantage in an oratorio selection, for which 








all was 


musicale at h 


his well placed, evenly balanced voice was eminently fitted 


There was a ladies’ quartet under the direction of Mrs 
McFall 

a = 
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The first lecture-recital in the MacReynalds-Koehle 
course was given on Friday. Miss Pauline Whitaker and 


a ladies’ string quartet assisted 


a: = 
The second concert of the Washington Saengerbund, 


under the direction of Henry Xander, will be given to- 
morrow evening. One of the soloists is to be Mrs. Alice 
Kraft Benson BERENICE THOMPSON 


Heinrich Meyn, Basso CANTANTE.—Mr. Meyn’s new 
house at the Onteora Club, in the Catskills, is nearing com 
pletion, and will when completed be one of the largest and 


A peep into Mr. Meyn’s 


handsome new Seinway baby grand 


handsomest in those mountains 
new studio shows 
(a present from Mrs. Meyn), and other artistic furnish 
ings. Mr. Meyn, who is not to be confounded with the 
young tenor of the same name, has many important en 
gagements booked, among others, in Boston with the Saint 
Cecilia Society; in Washington, November 20; Northamp 


ton, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and other engagements pend 


ing 
Mr. Meyn will this year devote himself especially to con 
cert and oratorio singing. in which fields he has made his 


greatest reputatior His fine style, superb control of sev 
eral languages and personality go a great way to bring 
about his popularity and prominence 


Tenor JoHN Youn 


) Appended are the dates so far 
made by the now well-known tenor October 22, Engle 
wood, N. J.; October 24, Goshen, N. Y., “Joan of Arc” 
October 28, Bloomfield, N. J.; October 29, North Salen 


N. Y.; October 31, Hoboken, N. J., Columbia Club; No 


vember 8, musicale, Harlem November 15, Scotch 
recital, Carnegie Lyceum; November 20, recital ty: N 
vember 27, Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn 
BAERNSTEIN Ret \ BINGHAM Josep Baern 
tein is advertised g g re i Bing} t r 
N ember 2I ] t < i cal re a 
r ft e years g have en 
mewhat advanced er regular concert fees, there ar 
l he |] 


ver 400 reserved seats is is by far the largest 


e sale kn 





Mine. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


VOCAL RECITALS————<_ 
in English, Freach, German, Italien and Russian. 
For terms and dates address 


ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., Leadon, W., Eagiand. 





ACCOMPANIST. 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Piano, Organ, Eitarmony. 
With THE MUSICAL CouRIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS 








WHITNEY TEW 


The Stage—‘‘ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himself a singer of excellent 
e capabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great compass, is delightfully 
| A sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and 
0 merica joy. He could not have been surpassed in his rendering of Schumann's 
* Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn ' and Liza Lehmann's curiously weird 
*‘ Myself when Young.’ "—July 4, 1901 


Novem ber, London Musical Courier—* Mr. Whitney Tew's singing was marked 


by a high order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


the public who possesses the many qualifications that mean success. 


December 
grand January. 


Besides a voice powerful and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory, 
and he never fails to display an intuitive knowledge of the poetic and 
dramatic significance of the text. In four songs by Bach, Brahms, 
Schubert and Schumann he exhibited great powers of vocalization and 
expression, and a style in singing German so thoroughly Teutonic that 
it was hard at times to realize his American origin . . 

in English were equally impressive."’—July 5, 1901. 


ree songs 
success.”""—May 28 1901 


Ladies’ Field—“ That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the 
first of his recitals in Steinway Hali. Madame Lehmanw's ‘In Memo 
riam ' was a great test of Mr. Tew’s manner and inflection, and he sus- 
tained the interest of bis audience well throughout it; and it is a 
supremely hard work for a single voice—fragmentery, passionate, 
moody, with its pedal-note of acute sorrow. . . 
in possessing a powerful voice of fine quality, and he has both the voice 
and brains for success."’"— May 25, 1901. 


Daily Telegraph—* Mr. Tew is an artist who command? attention 
and deserves praise. Especially has he the gift of feeling and the power 
of conveying it to others, while in point of intelligence he leaves but 
little to desire. Mr. Tew essayed last evening songs of widely con- 
trasting kinds and of various countres, but the manner and spirit pro- 
per to each were easily revealed. and the result was a conspicuous 





Sole 
Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


(31 East {7th Street 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Tew is fortunate 
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A young violinist, Jaroslav Kocian, made his first ap- 
pearance at Prague with brilliant success. His technic, 
as well as the soulfulness of his play, obtained general 
recognition. 

st & 

Dr. Rochas Freiherr von Liliencross lately visited Vi- 
enna as representative of the Musical Historical Commis- 
sion of Germany. He will open negotiations with the 
Austrian commission in Order to define their separate 
fields of action and to come to a better understanding. 
He was received by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Von Hartel, to whom he communicated the details of the 
foundation of the German “Denkmialer der Tonkunst.” 
The Austrian “Denkmialer” has published in the last eight 


years sixteen folio volumes 


Ihe dispute about Brahms’ will is not yet settled. A 
new trial has been applied for on the ground of newly 
discovered evidence, namely, the draft of a will found in a 
drawer of Brahms, alongside the will published April 3, 
1897, in the letter to Simrock. 

_ . 


—— . 
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[he Polish Theatre at Warsaw, which enjoys a yearly 
subvention of 150,000 roubles, is to be thoroughly re- 
formed. The ballet, on which immense sums have been 
Protests are made against the 
Italian opera will be 


spent, will be reduced 
high salaries paid to foreign artists 
discontinued and Polish opera must take its place. But 


where are the Polish operas? 
cS << 


\t Cassel two novelties produced at the Hof Theatre 
had great success. The first, ‘““Mutterliebe” words and 
music by Gustav Deppe of the Kullak Academy, Berlin, is 
a profound soul picture, with musical illustration of the 
words “Love never ceases.” The characteristic independ- 
ent tone painting of Deppe shows high endowments, his 
yrchestra speaks a language which goes to the heart, 
while his technic is of the most modern style. The other 
niece, a Norwegian village story, text and music by Otto 
Dorn, royal music director at Wiesbaden, is very effect- 
ive and presents a series of charming tone pictures 


as 
— 


i 


Josef Bayer’s new operetta, “The Aztek,” will be per- 
formed for the first time at Moscow. The composer will 
conduct. 


ese S&S 


The Residenz Theatre, of Dresden, produced on Oc- 
tober 5 the new opera, “Jadwiga,” by Dellinger. The text 
is Scribe’s libretto for the “Crown Diamonds,” with the 
scene changed from Portugal to Poland. The music is 
full of melody, well harmonized and effectively instru- 
mented. Some of the airs, such as the waltzes, will cer- 
tainly be popular. On the same day the Royal Opera 
House gave “Das Madchenherz,” by Buongiorno, origi- 
nally produced at Cassel. At Dresden it has been cut 
down from four acts to three, by the omission of almost 
ill the third act except the finale, which is added to the 


ccond act. In spite of the loss of some dramatic effect, 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 


the piece was as successful as it had been at the first per- 
formance in Cassel. 

A lady described as “Spanish-German” coloratura singer 
made her first appearance on any stage at Coburg in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” Fraulein Schell was born a 
German, but her father was for a long time a resident of 
Barcelona. 

ete <= 

The tenor Meister, accused by the Karl Theatre, of Vi- 
enna, of breach of contract, was arrested at the close of 
the performance at the Theater am der Wien. But peace 
seems to have been patched up, as he is again singing at the 
latter house. 

es = 

A Vienna journal complains of the care and attention 
so zealously bestowed on Wagner’s opera by the Hof Oper. 
The zeal is becoming over-zeal, which is not serviceable 
even to Wagnerophiles, and this overfeeding on Wagner 
is likely to produce a reaction such as took place ten years 
ago, when “Cavalleria Rusticana” was so bepraised. More 
attention ought to be paid to other composers. Works like 
“La Muette de Portici,” “Les Huguenots,” “La Juive,” 
“Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail,” have not appeared on 
its program for a long time. 

Se = 

In the village of Wychwatinez, in Podolia, the birthplace 
of Anton Rubinstein, an elementary school has been estab 
lished to bear his name. The funds for it were contributed 
by his countless admirers. Attention will be given to train 
ing the pupils in music, especially in vocal music. It is in- 
tended also to make his birth house into a museum, and to 
erect a statue to him in the village. 

ZT €& 

The Arthur Sullivan Memorial Fund has not made 
much progress. As only $5,000 have been subscribed by 
a few rich men, while the public seem indifferent, it is 
probable that the plan of erecting a statue on the Thames 
Embankment will have to be abandoned 


es <= 

Frau Moran Olden, the well-known dramatic singer, 
intends to establish a school of opera and singing in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Her husband, Theodor Bertram 
has been engaged for the next Bayreuth Festival to sing 
Wotan, Hollander and Amfortas 

eS & 

The new Berlin music review, Die Musik, is a handsome 
book of about 100 pages, with numerous illustrations and 
many interesting articles by well-known musical writers 
It is published once a fortnight. 

J & 

Amie Gros, the director of the Musical Conservatory at 
Lyon, France, has died; as has also Giuseppe Carrili- 
Winter, conductor and singing teacher, whose death took 
place at Naples at the age of eighty-four years 

SJ & 

Falda, teacher of the trombone at the Verdi Conserva 
tory, in Milan, died a few weeks ago at the age of fifty 
five years. 

a 


Ernest Schmidt, director of the Schubert Singing So- 
ciety, of Vienna, died September 20. 
eH <= 
Madame Schroder Hanfstingl, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera House and, later on, in Frankfort, has ac- 
cepted a position as singing teacher at the Royal Academy 
of Music in Munich. 
st & 
In Bologna, Italy, Wagner’s “Meistersinger” is an- 
nounced for this season. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE : 


KIMBALL HALL ANNA MILLAR, 
" Tenor 540 FULTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. § BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


ORATORIOS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA. 


FESTIVALS. 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


OFFICE: 
* 1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Frieda Siemens 


®—————— THE EMINENT GERMAN PIANISTE.—————-® 


American Tour October to April. 
UNDER DIRECTION OF 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


BALDWIN PIANO USED. 





ROSENTHAL. 


HE following cablegram was received from our Ber- 
lin office on Tuesday: 
[By CaBte.] 
BERLIN, NOVEMBER 5, 1901. 
Musical Courier, New York: 
“Rosenthal fabulous triumph in Moscow; nothing like 
known before. HARMONICA.” 





Carl Organ Recitals. 


ILLIAM C. CARL, organist and choirmaster of the 

“Old First” Presbyterian Church, and director of 

the Guilmant Organ School, played at the opening of a 

new organ last night (Tuesday) in the Church of St. 

Vincent de Paul, Chicago. Next Wednesday evening, No- 

vember 13, Mr. Carl will open the new organ in the Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute at Hackettstown, N. J. 

Mr. Carl announces four organ recitals in the “Old 
First” Presbyterian Church at successive Tuesday evenings. 
At the first in this series of recitals, Tuesday, November 
12, the assisting singers will be Miss Kathrin Hilke, so- 
prano, and Francis Rogers, baritone. 


RUSSELL, OF NeEwarK.—The Newark Evening News, of 
the 28th ult., devotes much attention to musical and the- 
atrical matters, making special mention of the pleasing 
October choral service given at Clinton Avenue Reformed 
Church, under the direction of Louis Arthur Russell. A 
short press excerpt: 

During the singing of Russell's “Festival Magnificat” the chorus 
quickly showed the results of careful training in “its clearnéss of 
enunciation, precision in attack and the pure and agreeable quality 
of tone produced. Its vocal capability and artistic resources were 
more fully and effectively revealed in its spirited and exalted singing 
of Louis Spohr’s setting of the Eighty-fourth Psalm, beginning 
“How Lovely Are Thy Dwelling Places,” and in excerpts from 
the late Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata, “The Golden Legend.” If 
the subsequent choral services at this church reach the high stand 
ard in musical performance attained last evening, the Auditorium 
is likely to be crowded, not only by regular church attendants, but 
by others attracted at first merely by their love of good music. 


Brook_yN Arion Repeats “Tue Bat.”—The Brooklyn 
Arion repeated its admirable performance of “Die Fleder 
maus” at the Amphion Academy last Sunday night. Ar 
thus Claassen conducted with vim. Mrs. Marie Rappold, 
as Mrs. Von Eisenstein, was a picture as delightful to the 
eye, as her singing was agreeable to the ear. 
with a fine stage presence, a brilliant voice and dramatic 
talent, Mrs. Rappold rightfully belongs in the front rank 
of the professional singers. Dr. C. H. Klindt, as Von 
Eisenstein; Dr. W. John Schildge, as the jailer; Mrs 
Annie M. Tischer, as Adele, and the remainder of the cast 
did as good work as at the first performance given at 
\rion Hall three weeks ago. 


Associate ScHoot or Music.—The Associate School of 
Music is increasing in influence, and the system of an as 
sociation of teachers to the end of affording pupils the 
advantages of private teaching with school privileges is 
not only past the experimental stage but an assured suc 
cess. Herbert W. Greene still continues as its director 
Miss Caia Aarup, the principal of the piano department, 
is having the promise of a very busy season. Piano, organ, 
voice, theory and the string instruments are taught by the 
best masters at prices all can afford to pay. Among the 
added features is a course in public school music under 
the direction of Miss Jennie Purves, assistant supervisor 
of music in the public schools of New York city. 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
INSTRUCTION. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Studio: 60 West 39th St. | ARNOLD SOMLYO, Mgr., 
"Phone : 2058-88. CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Baldwin Piano used. 





Concert Direction .. 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


|. J. PADEREWSKI, 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 
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R. WATKIN-MILLS. 


HAT seems a wise arrangement is being planned for 

a second tour in this country of the eminent Eng- 
lish basso, R. Watkin-Mills. The manager of the singer, 
W. Spencer Jones, is about to book the artist for concert, 
recitals and oratorio for the months of April, May and 
June, 1902, a time when there is a dearth of concerts in 
the Eastern cities of this country 
include the principal cities of the United States and Can 
ada. Those familiar with the musical conditions in New 


The coming tour is to 


York and Boston have frequently wondered why the 
about the middle of 
April, two months at least before we get the real hot 
weather. 


musical season ended so abruptly 


Anyone who has studied the field can under 
stand that a judicious manager with a good artist may 
count upon a successful tour during the spring and early 
summer. When Mr. Watkin-Mills was heard here before 


1 


he captured his hearers in all the cities where he sang 


His voice, a noble, resonant organ, is accompanied by 
a manly presence and a sincere and irreproachable vocal 
method. An English admirer of Mr. Watkin-Mills pays 


him this tribute: 





In oratorio and concert work of t gher order s is ever the 
most prominent name, and has come t mply so much in taste an 
general excellence upon a program that those whose duty it may 
be to arrange recitals and otherwise cater to the music loving com 
munity .invariably turn to scan the engagement list of this eminent 
Englishman, in order that they may, if possible, secure his wonder 
ful voice for the piéce de résistance of their several events 

Indeed have been mar { the invitations offered 
him to enter upon ar peratic career that he has long since de 


served the highest credit for having remained in the field of ora 








torio and recital work As suc is abs ly unrivaled The 
press of two c&ntinents has med this f m and the world 
has endorsed the opinior Of t versatility there ye on 
limit, his ability ranging from the heaviest “Elijah” roles to the 
handling of the most tenderly sentimental ballad 


Following are some of the English press criticisms: 





Watkin-Mills sang his very first notes with such grandeur and 
richness of tone that one was tempted t nk him better than 
ever His “Deign great Ay ,” from Beethoven's “Ruins 
Athens,” was a grand piece of vocalization without an atom of per 
sonal display at the expense f the cor ser. He aroused th 
greatest enthusiasm, and responded wit in English song.—Bir 
mingham Gazette, March 6, 19 

The high reputation of Mr. Mills w 1 sufficient assurance of h 
success in the role of the Storm King, in wl » he sang with all 
accustomed vigor and spirit He score eavily in the well-kn 
air “O Ruddier Than the Cherr ! lford Observer, Februar 
28, 190¢ 

ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY IN “ST. PAUT 

In the strenuous air “Consume Them A is in the di votiona 
olos, the popular English bass proved mself in full posse t 
of the natural and artistic gifts, making him so welcome in ora 
torio. He has never sung with more intensity or judgment Lon 
lon Daily Chronicle, January 26, 190 


LEEDS PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY IN “THE MESSIAH.’ 
Of the soloists, Mr. Watkin-Mills most thoroughly realized he 





spirit of Handelian music. “Sound as a bell” is the epithet that 
lescribes his voice; “firm as a rock” that which is most applicable 
to his singing of the rapid divisions ir h an air as “Why Do the 
Nations.” He sang it with a manly vigor that deserved the roar 


of applause with which it was received, but the compliment to the 


singer need not have been coupled with an insult to the composer 
had the applauders restrained their ardor for the few seconds nex 


essary to play the final ritornel Yorkshire Post, December 2 x 





Two years ago, when Mr. Watkin-Mills sang with the 
Society in “The Messiah,” Toe Mv- 


Brooklyn Oratorio 
SICAL Courter referred thus to his share in the perform- 
ance: 

Of the four soloists, Wat 
self. His solos 





i distinguished hin 
People That Walked” and “Why Do the 


s especially 





Nations,” were given with all possible distinction and beauty 
expression and phrasing; moreover, the gifted English has 
sesses a most glorious oratorio voice 


FANNY RICHTER FUC 


se 
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Appended are other criticisms from papers in the 
United States and Canada: 

R. Watkin-Mills had reason to feel complimented last night by 
the enthusiasm of the audience at his recital. Not content with the 
thirteen numbers on the program, appreciation was evidenced by 
steady and determined encores.—Washington (D. C.) Post, Janu 


ary 9, 1900 


Seldom have I heard a concert basso who pleased me more than 
Watkin-Mills, who appeared in the Artist Series of Recitals on 
Wednesday evening. To his robust personality of style Mr. Mills 
brings a powerful and melodious voice of perfect basso quality, rich 
He adds 
the training and mentality that stamp the thorough artist He 


and resonant in all its range of two and a half octaves 





ngs the most difficult music with perfect vocalization and bea 
f tone. His program was entirely in English.—Cleveland (© 
Town Topics, December 15, 1899. 


Whether as a concert or oratorio singer, R. Watkin-M wit 





ice of wonderful power, distinction of finish and style, and wit 

personality as magnetic as his voice is attractive, never fails t 
arm an Ottawa audience His singing was wholly artistic and 
ntelligent The opinion was generally expressed after the concert 
at mever has he been heard in better voice in Ottawa.—Ottawa 


(Canada) Citizen, December 28, 1899 


If hearty enthusiasm and every manifestation of intense enjoy 


ment count for anything, the song recital in the Auditoriur 


PIANS TE 


Decorated by Queen Marguerita of Italy and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Schaumbarg-Lippe. 
for Terms, Dates, &c., address ALBERT FUCHS, Riverside Drive, Corner 97th St., New York City. 
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evening by Mr. Watkin-Mills was a great success. Mr. Mills is 
probably the greatest of English bassos, and was not unknown to 
London music lovers.—London (Canada) Advertiser, December 29 
1899 

Never perhaps in the annals of Cobourg has a more cultivated 
or fashionable audience greeted any artist than one assembled last 
evening to hear the renowned English basso, Mr. Watkin-Mills, and 
no one went away disappointed In evenness of quality, firmness 
of timber and beauty of tone Mr. Mills’ voice is remarkable.—< 
bourg (Canada) World, December 8, 1899 





The City Hall was packed with a highly respectable and 
tured : ience to hear England's most eminent basso Mr. Watkir 
Mills The ablest critic admits that Watkin-Mills is without 
eer ir s class Kingtor Canada) News 

He was in excellent form pirits and voice und swayed the 
rge audience as he willed, and last night added honors to tt 
ready thick upon hir ront Canada) World 


Expectations fulfilled in the highest degree A grand musical 
1¢ s from beginning to end.—St. John (N. B.) Globe 
Scored a veritable triumpl Halifax Chronicle 

c . e I ass V e c ard he € ‘ c 4 va ne 

‘ ever given it e « Halifax Herald 


FUCHS 


Scholar of Liszt, Barth, d’ Albert, Stavenhagen. 





Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, 21sso-conse. 


Im Amoerica March, April, May, 1902. 
All communications regarding Terms and Dates to be addressed to 


GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 





Edmund J. Myer. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
832 East 28rd St., New York City. 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 
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ROM a dramatic point of view, “Petticoats and 
Bayonets,” the new so-called play which Ada 
Rehan’s promising young nephew is present- 
ing sumptuously this week at the Studebaker 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, has a peculiar ef- 
fect upon the mind of the theatregoer. 

To illustrate: It is painfully evident that the voluntaries 
of some organists are being “made up” as they “go along.” 
(nd so it is with this play. As a theatrical improvisation it 
At least that is the way you are inclined to 





stands alone. 
feel about it, as you listen. 

Perhaps the most absurd feature of all is the hat worn 
by the heroine in the last scene. 

Go, get your hat and coat!” cries the hero, who is about 
to escape somewhere or other with his lady love, in an 
hour of war time terrors. 

Surely the most appropriate thing for the lady to do is 
to snatch the nearest antimacassar or shawl and throw it 
over her head. Or, better still, the heroine’s brown hair 
might nestle (a la the second to last page of “The Crisis”) 
in the blue coat of the hero, as gallantly—and how effect- 
ively!—he throws it round her. 

3ut alas! No. The heroine disappears into the next 
room and returns with a sunbonnet, which is quite ridic- 
ulous enough to upset any dramatic situation. If it had 
been a picture hat with too many feathers you could have 
forgiven it. But the sunbonnet is mirth provoking. 

\ “lilac sunbonnet” did very well in a pretty story by 
a popular author. But that was a pretty story, and this 
is said to be a serious play. 

Of course, the sunbonnet time being lost and gone 
forever, the enemies appear. But, heaven be praised! the 
rescuers draw nigh. 

There is a tableau. Fondly the hero—you hope he is a 
hero, but you’re not sure, because part of the time he is 
But first 
come an array of sentences which you cannot make out 


a spy~-embraces the heroine, sunbonnet and all. 


Were they improvisations? They just as well might have 


been. Finally, the hero says something about being per 


ctly contented with the “name of Ruth.’ 
But what does he think of that sunbonnet, you wonder, 


the curtain falls 


ae as 
vo —— 
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Arthur Byro1 


worthy of better productions than the 
bove Life is too short for the inartistic. The Stude- 
maker Hall also is deserving of the best plays dramatic 
erature affords 

\nd the orchestra? 

Last Monday night some of the selections which came 
between the acts were quite as remarkable, in their way, 
the heroine’s sunbonnet. “The Mikado” always is 


OLIVE MEAD, 











VIOLINIST. 


cheerful and other comic operas will do. But away with 
cannonading absurdities. We want music. And we hold 
that instruments of music must not be chastised 

eS & 

It is said that when the name of Emil Liebling is car- 
ried down into history, people will speak of “Liebling 
and his bag.” You see, Mr. Liebling teaches all day 
long. Letters and such things must not interrupt him. 
So into the little brown leather bag goes everything. 
And at night, when genius burns and the pen works 
quickly, the gifted musician replies to his correspondents 
or writes those brilliant and wide-awake articles which 
delight the great reading public. THe Musicat Cov- 
RIER knows how Emil Liebling writes. 

“Bag,” did you say? 

Emil Liebling’s brain is his bag. It is receptive and 
it expands. It receives impressions of character, ideas 
on music, journalism, art; on a thousand and one things 
Nothing that comes its way is turned aside. In very 
truth the world will remember Emil Liebling and his bag! 

eS = 

Mary Wood Chase, the well-known Chicago pianist, 
contributes to the October number of Music an interest 
ing article on octave playing. 

“Having recently been informed,” writes Miss Chase, 
“that a certain adverse critic kindly called my octave work 
‘Playing octaves by the grace of God, and not by any 
possible result of Oscar Raif’s teachings of octave prac 
tice,’ I have been asked wherein lies the secret, if secret 
there were. Some attain a brilliancy and endurance in one 
way, some another. All I can say is that with far less 
hard work and almost physical suffering caused by striv- 
ing after surety and endurance before accepting the Raif 
means to the end, I have since, through that means, at- 
tained what of result critics may find. With more will- 
ingness to expend more of vitality, the result might also 
undoubtedly be greater, but as technic is to ‘me only 
rightly to be considered a means of interpreting the great- 
est musical thoughts, and not as a means of showing off 
wonderful physical or mental feats, which more rightly 
should belong on the vaudeville stage or in the circus 
ring, it.seems useless to spend so much energy to aston 
ish people. Teach people to love music, not to wonder at 
a few pyrotechnical displays. Art is too serious and too 
beautiful, and astonishment is cheap nowadays, with all 


and drop the hand from the wrist as rapidly as possible, 
and must be trained for endurance, with the muscles of 
the upper arm as support and impetus. While fluent 
octave playing is frequently developed in this way, it is 
seldom, and then only by dint of most fatiguing practice, 
that a brilliant, broad tone, combined with fluency and 
endurance as well as surety, are attained.” 

Miss Chase then gives a sympathetic and intellectual 
account of Oscar Raif’s methods of octave practice. 


eS & 


To turn from the literary to the journalistic here are 
some recent items: 

Charles R. Baker will go to New York to attend Esther 
Feé’s first American concert, which is to take place under 
his personal direction at Carnegie Hall on November 18. 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, the baritone, has been visit- 
ing Washington, New York and other Eastern cities. 

William H. Sherwood will appear at Muncie, Bluffton 
and Wabash, Ind., on November 4, 5 and 6 respectively, 
giving a recital at each place. He will return to the same 
State in March, being accompanied on the second tour by 
Mabelle Crawford, contralto; Clara Murray, harpist, and 
Glenn Hall, tenor 

SuperFiciaAL DispLay Versus Betrer THINGS 

This is not a case of “distance lends enchantment.” The 
scene is laid in the State of Illinois. 

Miss Superficiality was just seventeen and she “played 
divinely,” so her friends said. True, she was none too 
sure of her scales, and a cruel critic once remarked: “She 
skimmed the keys.” But, like Anthony Hope’s Quisante, 
she had her “moments.” 

“When she interrupts rhapsodies, her hearers go into 
so wrote Mr. Enthusiasm, whose mind is of the 


’ 


raptures,’ 
poetic variety. 

Then she went to Sig. Eminence, just to get a few “fin 
ishing touches.” 

“Play the chord of G,” said the teacher 

And fumblingly she found the chord of G 

“Now let us have the chord of G minor.” 

But she didn’t know the chord of G minor! 

And the eminent piano instructor, who claims that every 
chord in rhapsodies or in what you will must be under- 
stood and memorized, was in Doubtless the 
above mentioned poet would add: “He threw open the 


despair 


window for air.” 

Still the superficial pianist practices soul uplifting rhap 
sodies, and her Quisante “moments” frequently occur 

CONCERTOS AND DousLe ENCORES 

He came from a remote town in No, of course it 
was not Wisconsin 

And he waited to hear the great violinist play a con 
certo in three movements. 

And when he went home he told his wife all about it. 

“Tt was great,” he said. “The man with the violin played 
one piece, and the people liked it so much that he played 
another piece, and after he got through that, sure enough, 
he had to play another! That made three times he played 
altogether.” 

“Yes, just so,” 


said his wife.’ 
Tue Reporters Missep THis 


Tue Musicat Courter is offered the exclusive rights of 
being that the pro 


the ensuing story, the one provision | 
nouns remain undisturbed: 
It happened at the Chicago World’s Fair 
The moon shone far over Jackson Park A gondola 


passed by. “And this is in the night,” said she to he 





our remarkable achievements and inventions . A tenor’s exquisite voice came across the waters. It was 
“As for octaves, as one of the technical means to the the hired boatman singing in the gondola 

end of interpreting the great tone poets, two ways of She and he were in ecstasies. Their hearts went out in 

practice may be discussed. In the generally accepted unison and blended with the melodious strains 

method of practicing octaves, it has been held as the But alas! A Yankee boy stood near. “I wonder if th 

dominant point that the wrist needs to be more flexible, boatman gets extra for that singing,” said the boy 

that the muscles of the forearm must be trained to raise This was too much for the two, suspended between 








Orchestral Engagements Season 1901-2. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston (third time). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia. 
The Chicago Orchestra—Chicago. 
Personal address: 1425 Madison Avenue, New York. 


jole Management o 


8 fv 
FRED R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 


During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 
owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEEB, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ADAMOWSKL QUARTET 


Fourteenth Season. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 


Members of the Boston SyMpHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


Exclusive Management ——==> 


Loudon G. Charlton, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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moonlight and music. They reeled (no, it wasn’t the Vir 
ginia reel) and fell into the dark lagoon. 

“What happened next” did you say? 

Oh, the tenor boatman rescued them. 

And so she married him. 

But history doesn’t relate just what became of he. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1901. 
Readers who delight in the traditional will be interested 
in learning that at Charles R. Baker’s concerts, to be held 
here on December 9 and 10, Victor Herbert will be invited 
to wield the baton used by Sapio at the opening of the 
Auditorium in 1889, on which occasion Madame Patti sang, 
and President Harrison was among those who heard her. 


fH 


The annual faculty concert of the Sherwood Music 
School is to take place at 2:30 p. m. on Tuesday, November 
12, in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building. An interesting 
program will be given by W. H. Neidlinger, Leon Marx, 
Georgia Kober, Shirley Gandell, Eleanor P. Sherwood, 
Mathilde Heuchling, Leone Langdon Key, Clara Murray 
and Mary Dennis Manning. Miss Kober and Mr. Marx 
have arranged to play a Grieg Sonata for piano and volin 


An artistic studio recital was given at the Hamlin Com 
pany's attractive Kimball Hall studios on the afternoon of 
October 31 
the piano accompaniment of Mrs. Mason 


Miss Jessie Harding read “Enoch Arden,” to 
Miss Harding 
has a magnetic personality, and her reading of the well 
known poem was admirable, while the musical setting by 
Richard Strauss heightened the dramatic effects. Mrs 
Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury, soprano, accompanied by 
Mrs. Leone Langdon Key, sang this group of songs, which 
occasioned additional interest in the event: “The Willow,” 
Goring Thomas; “Until God’s Day,” Buck; “In Summer 
Henschel, and “Morning 


Time,” German; “Lullaby,” 


Hymn,” Henschel 
Je = 
The Spiering Quartet announces its ninth season in Chi- 
cago. Three concerts will be given at the Music Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, on Tuesday evenings, November 19; De 
cember 17 and Jannary 21. W. C. E. Seeboeck and Sidney 
Biden will be the soloists for the first concert. At the sec- 
ond event Miss Bertha M. Kaderly and Walter Spry will 
assist. In the third concert a pianist of distinction may 
participate. 
Ge = 


Musicians in this city are glad to learn that Arthur Bird, 
a Chicagoan, has won the chamber music prize in the recent 
Paderewski competition. Mr. Bird belongs to a_ well- 
known musical family 

eS & 

The following account of the career of one of the Sher- 
wood Music School’s most prominent teachers will be read 
with interest: 

“Miss Eleanor P. Sherwood. like W. H. Sherwood, re- 
ceived her elementary instruction in music from her 
father, who conducted the second music school founded in 


America. Miss Sherwood has studied piano chiefly with 
her brother and theory and composition with O. T. Boise, 
in Berlin, where she has recently spent two years. Her 
work as a teacher has been under the direction of Mr 
Sherwood. She held the position of resident director of 
music at St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill., for four sea- 
sons, Mr. Sherwood visiting the school as examining di- 
rector. 

“This musician has now become her brother's principal 
assistant in his school 
education, and is a player of much musical ability and ar- 
tistic temperament. Her development and understanding 
of teaching methods, including technic, touch and phras- 
ing, have been on the same line with her brother’s work 
for some twelve or fourteen years. Her ability as a com- 
poser has been demonstrated by some very creditable pro- 
She has prepared a goodly number of the best 


She possesses a superior general 


ductions. 
trained pupils, who have afterward attended the Sher 
wood Music School, and her value as first assistant teach- 
er in the piano and theory department puts that institu- 
tion on even a more thorough basis of equipment for ele- 
mentary and medium grades. For the past two summers 
she has been Mr. Sherwood’s first assistant at the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly.” 
eS & 

The gifted baritone, Frederick Warren, of the Chicago 
Auditorium Conservatory, is giving an artistic series of 
Tuesday afternoon recitals, in his studio. The programs 
include “All the World Awakes To-Day,” Edward Ger- 
man; “The Dew Upon the Lily,” Edward German; “My 
Love and T Sat Close Together,” Edward MacDowell; 
“The West Wind Croons in the Cedar Trees,” Edw. Mac 
Dowell; “The Fountain Mingles With the River,” Gounod: 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” Antonin Dvorak; “The 
March Wind,” Arthur Foote; “Don Juan’s Serenade,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Bright Are the Stars, Love,” Frederic 
Grant Gleason; “My Heart and I,” Korbay; “The Harp,” 
Grieg; “The Danza,” Geo. W. Chadwick; “Irish Love 
Song,” Margaret Ruthven Lang; “To My First Love,” 
Lohr; “You'd Better Ask Me,” Lohr; “King Duncan’s 
Daughters,” Allitsen; “Long Ago in Alcala,” André 
Messager 

eS = 

Elizabeth Blamere, the talented soprano, who recently 
has come to Chicago from New York, possesses a dra- 
matic voice of wide range, much flexibility and excellent 
quality. She has received careful instruction from Oscar 
Saenger, of New York, and her repertory is varied and 
extensive. The following are a few of Miss Blamere’s 
press notices: 

The second concert of the fourth season of the Woman's String 
Orchestra, Carl Lachmund director, was held in the Astor Gallery 
f the Waldorf-Astoria yesterday afternoon, and was attended by 
a large audience, manifestly pleased with the various musical offer 
ngs. Miss Elizabeth Blamere, a new singer, showed herself pos 
sessed of a beautiful soprano voice of expressive quality, singing 
the Bemberg “Concert Waltz” brilliantly, receiving a hearty en 


re.—New York Sun, February 21, 10900 


A large audience listened to the several mumbers of ‘“Stabat 
Mater,” given under the capable leadership of Glenwood Preble, in 


Englewood, 











New York, who possesses a high, clear soprano voice, rendered the 





solo in “Inflammatus” with finished effect.—Chicago Evening Post 





March 4, 1901 































































We herewith present a picture of Miss Elizabeth Blamere, wh 
delighted the Pen Women’s Club and guests last evening with her 
charming singing. Miss Blamere is a successful singer from New 
York and is a decided gain to Chicago's musical circles.—Chicag 
American, February 30, 1901 


The recital given this afternoon by Elizabeth Blamers f cl 
ago, and Julius Seyler, of Detroit, was a highly artist aff | 
critics were unanimous in declaring these artists very talt 
Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, June 24, 1901 


Wictiram A. WILLET1 


William A. Willett, of the Chicago Auditorium Cor 
On No 
vember 19 he will sing at a concert to be given under the 


servatory, has entered upon a very busy season 


auspices of the Rogers Park Musical Club. His other 
engagements include a recital at the Library Hall, Rav 
enswood, IIl., November 26; December 5, the Schumann 
recital at the Auditoriun 


od Hotel 


Club, Chicago, oratorial lectur« 
Conservatory, December 7; recital at the Kenw« 
December 14 

Last Thursday evening Mr. Willett’s singing aroused 
enthusiasm at the Hayden Hotel, in this city, when he 
was compelled to respond to a number of encores. The 
audience was essentially musical. This afternoon three 
promising pupils of Mr. Willett, Rose Nusbaum, soprano 
Theckla Leafbourg, contralto, and Albert A. White, bari 
tone, will take part in a musicale at the Chicago Audito 
rium Conservatory 


== = 


Victor Garwood, the eminent piano instructor, is en 
gaged in teaching a large class of pupils at the American 
Garwood’s musicianship and 


Conservatory, where Mr 


general artistic culture rightly are held in very high esteem 
Tue Amateur Musicat CLup 

Last Monday afternoon the Amateur Musical Club, of Chi 
cago, held its first concert of the season in the Music Hall 
Fine Arts Building. A representative and appreciative audi 
ence heard the program, which proved to be an interesting 
one The gifted soprano, Miss Mary Peck Thompson 
Handel: “Fruh 
Mendelssohn, and Blumenthal’s “En dormant 


sang “O, Sleep,” aria from “Semele,” 
lingslied,”’ ¥ 
As a concluding number Miss Thompson gave Coombs’ 


‘The Sea of Sleep Her interpretations were worthy of 


Arensky’s trio for piano, violin and ‘cello 
i 
Annetta R. Jones, Mr. Kraus and Mr 


Brueckner, was an important feature On th 


high praise 
played by Mrs 
yecasion 
the other competent performers were Miss Veronica Mur 
vocalist, and Mrs 


phy, pianist; Mrs. C. Furness Hately 


Magnus, accompanist 
THe AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY’S RECITAI 
At Kimball Hall last Saturday afternoon a recital was 
given by Allen Spencer, pianist; Holmes Cowper, tenor 
Adolf Weidig and Miss Louise Robyn The names of 
these performers are of themselves an indication that the 


event was a success, and the large audience present did not 
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tions by Handel, Arthur Sullivan, Chopin, Liszt and 
Paganini-Liszt. 
se & 

Miss Mary Peck Thompson and Miss Edith V. Rann 
gave a studio musicale in the Fine Arts Building last 
Tuesday afternoon, when Miss Zoe Tuthill and Miss 
Thompson contributed piano and vocal selections. 


J & 

Louis Francis Brown makes the following announce- 
ment: Burton Holmes, the eminent lecturer on travel, is 
to open this his ninth season in Evanston, IIl., on Novem- 
ber 18, when he will deliver the first of his new series 
of lectures at the Congregational Church in that city. The 
following evening, November 19, he will appear in Mil- 
waukee at Pabst’s Theatre, and on the evening of Novem- 
ber 21 will make his first Chicago appearance of the present 
season at the Studebaker Theatre. He will also appear in 
the latter place the evening of November 22, and the after- 
noon of Saturday, November 23. On Thursday and Friday 
evenings and Saturday afternoons for four weeks there- 
after he will be at the Studebaker. During the season Mr. 
Holmes will be heard in most of the principal cities of the 
country, both East and West. 

Mrs. St. Cratr MARTENS. 

Eunice St, Clair Martens appeared here last week for 
the first time since her return from Paris. The occasion 
was a reception given by Mrs. La Verne Noyes in honor 
of the North Side Art Club, and Mrs. Martens’ singing 
made a most faverable impression. Upon the develop- 
ment of her voice and other equally satisfactory signs of 
artistic progress she was enthusiastically congratulated 
by many musicians present, who were not surprised to 
learn of the encouragement which this soprano’s Euro- 
pean teachers, Sbriglia, of Paris, and Panzani, of London, 
have given her. Mrs. Martens’ voice is described as a 
dramatic soprano, the volume of which is peculiarly com- 
bined with sweetness of tone. She possesses temperament 
and the ability to interpret the meaning of a composer. 
This singer will be heard frequently in public, and it is 
very probable that she will meet with exceptional success. 


WititaM C. Carv’s RECITAL, 

The distinguished New York organist, William C. Carl, 
will give a recital at the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, in 
this city, on November 5. Glenn Hall, the well-known 
tenor, has been engaged to take part in this notable event. 


SunpAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


THe Musica Courter has received the following con- 
tribution in regard to an interesting venture: 

The idea of popular Sunday afternoon concerts has been 
tried in Chicago, but has yet failed to materialize as sat- 
isfactorily as it has in the East, perhaps due to the fact 
that they have not been systematically given, or that the 
attraction was not great enough to warrant the popular 
following that such an undertaking should have, yet on 
Easter Sunday last, Hofmann, the great pianist, succeeded 
in filling the Studebaker Theatre, thus demonstrating that 
when a true artist is advertised there is a sufficient number 
of music loving people in Chicago to patronize such a ven- 
ture. Under these circumstances the announcement will be 
greeted with pleasure that a combination has been formed 
and arrangements concluded for a series of popular Sun- 
day afternoon concerts, to be given on the last Sunday 
afternoon of each month, respectively, November 24, De- 
cember 29, January 26, February 23, March 30 and April 
27. in the Music Hall (formerly University Hall), Fine 
Arts Building. 

It is appropriate to state here that one of the most suc- 
cessful series of popular Sunday afternoon and evening 
concerts ever given took place last season, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Jean D. Ives, in Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Lreta A. Breen. 

Miss Liela A. Breed is one of the most competent and 
painstaking singing teachers in Chicago, and her pupils 
are forcibly illustrating that the results of her work are 
exceedingly satisfactory. Her studio in the -Fine Arts 
Building is a scene of much activity. 
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Miss Bertha Williams, pupil of William Willett, has 
been engaged as soprano soloist at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Omaha, Neb. 


= = 


Mrs Patrick Campbell, the English actress, will make 
her American début in this city on December 30. 


Se = 


Edmond Aman-Jean, member Société des Artistes Fran 
caise, contributed to last Sunday’s Tribune an article en- 
titled “America Will Lead in Art.” 


Mary Woop CHASE. 


Mary Wood Chase, the accomplished pianist, has been 
engaged for the following local events: Handel Society 
concert, December 10; lecture-recital, Hyde Park Hotel, 
in December; lecture, Chicago Woman’s Club, Febru- 
ary 12, and the Temple of Music orchestral concert. Miss 
Chase will play at the Ithaca Conservatory, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, IIl.; before 
various clubs and colleges in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Towa, Minnesota and North Dakota, and during the pres- 
ent season will be heard also in New York city. 


=S= = 


A violinist who will be heard frequently in public this 
season is Jan Van Oordt, of the American Conservatory. 
Mr. Van Oordt’s professional engagements embrace ex- 
tensive teaching, as well as solo playing and ensemble 
work. 

Mrs. Recrna WATSON. 

Mrs. Regina Watson, the highly esteemed and eminently 
successful teacher of piano playing, is this season en- 
grossed in professional duties which are to her a pleasure 
and an inspiration. Mrs. Watson directs not only her 
own school, on Indiana street; she has charge of the 
music at educational institutions conducted by Mrs. Stella 
Dyer Loring and Professor Coulter; also at the Girton 
School, in Winnetka. 


THE SECOND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


Berlioz’s Overture, ““King Lear,” constituted the open- 
ing number at the Chicago Orchestra’s concert, under 
Theodore Thomas’ direction, in the Auditorium yesterday 
afternoon. 

Next came Symphony in E flat, by Felix Weingartner. 
which on this occasion was heard for the first time in 
America. The work is dramatic and melodious. It is 
occasionally overwhelming and incongruous. Yesterday 
afternoon the audience seemed hardly to know what to 
make of it. But they liked it, that was evident. A local 
critic claims that it is lacking in originality. In  origi- 
nality of conception it may sometimes be lacking; but 
there is much charm and originality of treatment. 

A detailed analysis of this interesting novelty might 
well occupy several columns devoted to musical criticism. 
The brilliant young musician, Felix Weingartner, pos- 
sesses genius, and when he does not display genius his 
ingenuity is apparent. 

The remaining selections were Wagner’s “Vorspiel,” 
“Die Meistersinger”: Bach’s noble Suite, No. 4, in D, 
and Symphonic Poem, “Le Chasseur Maudit,” Franck. 
This program was well chosen and arranged, and it was 
not too long. To-night it will be repeated in the Audi- 
torium. 


ZELDENRUST ARRIVES. 


(Reprinted from last week’s Musical Courier Extra.) 


R. EDUARD ZELDENRUST, the eminent 
Dutch pianist, arrived here last week from 
Europe on the steamship Potsdam, and will be- 
gin his concert tour in Cincinnati with a perform- 
ance in conjunction with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, of which Frank van der Stucken is con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Zeldenrust will play the Baldwin Concert 
Grand piano, and will supplement stil] further the 
distinguished honors that have already been award- 
ed to this remarkable musical product, for it is by 
this time known on both continents that the Bald- 
win Piano received the highest possible honors at 
the Paris Exposition last year, and that it has since 
then sustained the. reputation it secured, and has 
been the means of placing the house of Baldwin in 
the very front rank of eminent piano producers. 

Mr. Zeldenrust’s tour has been outlined, and he 
will also play with other orchestral organizations 
in this country, and will give a series of recitals in 
New York and Boston. 

Cincinnati is a musical city sui generis, being the 
only city in the United States with musical organ- 
zations that secure artists from Europe, irrespective 
of their performances in other cities. The great 
soloists that are engaged by the Cincinnati May 
Musical Festival are engaged for it solely, and they 
come to Cincinnati and return directly to Europe 
without appearing in any other cities. It is a pe- 
culiarity of Cincinnati in that it demonstrates it: 
own musical judgment independent of any other 
city, and solely upon its own judgment and experi- 
ences. Therefore the novelty is presented to us in 
the case of Zeldenrtist appearing for the first time 
in Cincinnati. We understand that for the next May 
Musical Festival, Ben Davis, the tenor, and An- 
drew Black, the basso, have been engaged to sing, 
and that they will then return at once to Europe: 
but Mr. Zeldenrust may make a tour of the coun- 
try. Mr. Zeldenrust, being a native of Holland. 
has been invited to give a recital under the auspices 
of Baron Gevers, the Ambassador from Holland, at 
Washington, and this recital will be given in Janu- 
ary, and may be an orchestral performance instead 
of a recital. 

As for Mr. Zeldenrust’s playing, there is not any- 
thing to say regarding it at present, except that he 
is one of the leading solo pianists of Europe, and 
will ratify the good opinion held of him on that 
subject by his performances on this side of the 
ocean. His first appearance will be on November 
29 and 30, and he will upon that occasion introduce 
himself with the Beethoven Emperor Concerto. 


FLorENCE RANSTEAD.—Miss Florence Ranstead, a Balti 
more singer, who recently returned from Europe, will give 
her first New York recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, Friday 
afternoon, November 15. Miss Ranstead is a contralto 
The London critics highly praised her voice and style. The 
young artist is a pupil of Bouhy. 








M* JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONSISTING OF A LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS ONLY, DURING 

















JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1903, OF THE CELEBRATED 


Kaim Orchestra o& Munich, 


HE FAME OF MR. WEINGARTNER AND OF THE ORGANIZATION 
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RESCENZO BUQNGIORNO’S new opera, “The 
Heart of a Girl” (“Das Madchenherz’’), met with 
an enthusiastic reception here when brought out 

for the first time, October 5, on the Court Opera stage. 

As for the artistic success of the work, it was duly 

acknowledged after the initial performance in Cassel last 

winter, when it was highly spoken of and favorably criti- 
cised in nearly all musical papers oi the world, including 





the columns of this paper 

Buongiorno’s rich powers of expression are especially 
telling in lyric episodes. The music is free from all bar- 
baric effects, startling progressions and abrupt changes 
f moods. Full of melodic charm, sweetness and feeling, 
it impresses the hearer as a touching outflow of personal 
experiences in the composer’s life, which apparently has 
not been spent in idle contemplation of its various freaks, 


but in full sympathy with its misery, such as revealed in 


ocial and artistic circles—mostly behind the scenes—and 
in the tramp of everyday life’s happenings and annoy 
ances. 

The composition consists of three acts and an epilogue 
For the Dresden production it had been curtailed, ap 
pearing here—after the wise and artistic suggestions of 
Count Seebach—in three parts, very much in its favor, 
for the diction (by Illica), which is composed exclusively 
of episodes and moods in the emotional or satirical key, 
is not important nor interesting enough to fill four acts 
As a “lyric opera” (so it is entitled) it fully realizes ex 
pectations. Dramatic it is not, despite the deeply moving 
final scenes at the death bed of the heroine, whose char 
acter is but too dimly drawn—or was not distinctly out- 
lined by the performer—to arouse our sincere sympathy 
Lacking backbone, and above all, passionate intensity of 
feeling, she is a sweet, weak willed creature in the hands 
of fate, succumbing to her own fickleness, which finally 
leads her into physical and psychical decline. A _ sad 
story, but a true one drawn directly from life 

Ludwig Hartmann, the successful German translator of 
the Italian text, in his criticism of the opera, gives a most 
sympathetic sketch of the plot, which—as seen through 
his spectacles—gains much in intensity and poetic concep- 
tion. Illica’s libretto is less attractive to me. Full of 
cheap stage effects without variety—a little of the “Travi- 
ata,” a little of the “Figaro”—it lives in the light of long 
ago, displaying scarcely any physiognomy 

As mentioned above, the plot deals with the fate of a 
girl, Alba Bonomo, who, on account of her extreme beau- 
ty, her fine voice and great talent, is persuaded to go on the 
Leaving her her lover, Marino, her 
behind, blinded by the false splendor 


stage parents, 
home—everything 
of the world, by success and by the “protection” of an 
old duke, she runs straight into misery. After an only 


too short period of luck, the sad lessons of life set in, and 
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agination. Marino, her true lover, looms up in her 
memory—that same Marino, who from despair at seeing 
himself jilted had entered the Church—pangs of remorse 
and a severe illness finally so tear upon the thread of her 
delicate health that she one day finds herself face to face 
with death. 
enters, and Alba breathes her last in the arms of her former 
playmate, now the apostle of truth, forbearance and peace 

Both public and press indorsed the composer’s success- 
ful welding together of sound and text, music and lan- 
guage. His rich melodic invention, his temperament, 
stage experience, sentiment and the easy flow of his mu 
Frequent re- 


A clergyman is sent for—Marino the priest 


sical inspiration won the audience at once 
calls followed. Personally Mr. Buongiorno’s truly South 
ern looks, his winning ways and unassuming manners 
greatly enhanced the favorable impression received by his 
first Dresden operatic début, for the success of which he, 
like the audience, will be obliged to all concerned—to 
Count Seebach, the intendant; to Von Schuch, the solo 
ists, the orchestra and the excellent mise en scéne under 
the experienced stage manager, Mr. Moris 

Von Schuch’s conducting gave to the performance a 
spontaneous air. He is irresistible. The orchestra under 
his baton brought out indescribable beauties contained in 
the score, caressing the ear in the truly Italian fashion 
Among the soloists Wedekind, as Alba, did very well 
Vocally she has rarely achieved a more complete tri 
umph 

In the second and third act she really “looked” the 
part, Alba being described as an uncommonly beautiful 
girl. A pity the wig and the rococo costume in the first 
act were so little becoming to her. Otherwise, as men 
tioned above, Frau Wedekind's vocal reading was artistic 
Fraulein von Chavanne, as Corilla (the rival of Alba), ac 
quitted herself successfully. Perron made the most of 
the part he had to sing 
was equal to all demands, looking very striking in her 
Frau- 


Frau Staudigl, as the Mother, 


comely, stylish dress, which fitted her a merveille 
lein Nast, pretty as ever, made a charming chambermaid 
Dr. Rabl conducted the small orchestra which played be 
hind the scenes during the “musicale at the court of the 
Duke,” this scene forming one of the features of the play 
He did so both to Schuch’s and the public’s satisfaction 
Weisbaden and Briinn will be the next cities to produce it 
Herrmann Seemann’s “Opernfiihrer’’—an exquisite collec 


tion—contains all the principal themes of the opera, 


the melodic strength and the “motifs” of which are so 
pronounced that they haunt the ear long after the repre 
sentation 1s over 
eS = 

The programs of the symphony concerts of the Royal 
Orchestra are uncommonly interesting this season. Ex- 
cept old, works by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Berlioz, Brahms, &c 
be brought out from the following composers: 


well-known 
novelties will 
Volbach, 
Sinding, Lalo, Leo Blesh, Max Schilling, Gustav Mah 
Gohler, Saint-Saéns, Borodin, 


Sibelius, of Finland, 


ler, Richard Strauss, G. 
Tschaikowsky and Jean whose 
legend, “The Swan of Tuonela,” will be played. Soloists 
are Paderewski, Geloso, Arimondi, Pugno and d’Albert 

Novelty composition evenings are announced by Emil 
Kronke, the Dresden pianist, who, with the assistance of 
artists such as Burmester and Lillian Sanderson, will per 
form music never heard before. A very praiseworthy un 
dertaking. 

The next novelty at the opera will be Richard- Strauss’ 
“Feuersnoth.” “Figaro” was given lately with a guest 
from Leipsic, Fraulein Seebe, who is reported to have been 
successful in her role as Susanna. At the Neustadt Court 


Mr. HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to 


mournful recollections begin to haunt her troubled im- 


Voice” is soon to be published. 


Theatre a cycle of Shakespeare’s dramas is running at pres- 
ent. “Jadviga,” the operetta by Rudolf Dellinger, fills the 
Residenz Theatre every night. 

Fraulein Maria Spies, the Dresden alto singer of the 
Haenish school, will give a concert in Berlin November 4. 
Fraulein Spies is a cousin of the late Hermine Spies. Some 
of our critics do not hesitate to place her even above her 
famous relation, her interpretative powers being quite 
prominent 
Next week the concert season will be on in full blast 

A. INGMAN 


“STABAT MATER” WELL SUNG. 

 Sapeerae ad “Stabat Mater’ was sung last Thursday 

evening by the choir of Calvary M. E. Church, 
129th street and Seventh avenue, under the direction of 
A. Y. Cornell. The chorus included sixty selected voices 
and these were assisted by the regular choir of the church 
Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; Mme. Josephine Jacoby, 
contralto, and Theodore Van Yorx, tenor, were the solo 
ists who impressed the audience and made it possible to 





admire the Rossini airs 
Madame Jacoby was in splendid voice 
heartily applauded, and in the duet, “Quis est homo,” with 


Her solos were 


Miss Hilke, the rich, beautiful quality of her voice blend 
ed finely with that of the soprano 

Mr. Van Yorx’s sympathetic tenor seems always at its 
Miss Hilke sang the “Inflammatus” 
Before the “Stabat Mater” 
The cho- 


best in sacred music 
brilliantly, as she always does 
was sung a miscellaneous concert was given. 
ruses sang “The Miller’s Wooing,” by Fanning; “Vocal 
Combat,” for male voices, by Buck. The soloists also 
added to the musical success of the earlier part of the 
evening, Mr. Cornell adding an organ number by Lefe- 
bvre-Wely 


Goodrich Engaged by Mr. Carl. 


ILLIAM (¢ 
School, has engaged A. J 
Chicago (author of “Musical Analysis,” 


CARL, director of the Guilmant Organ 
Goodrich, formerly of 
‘Analytical Har 
mony,” &c.), to give a course of twenty lessons in mu 
sical analysis and musical history at the Guilmant Organ 
School, Thursday afternoons at 4 o'clock, beginning No- 
vember 7 

The work will be of interest and benefit to all students 
of music, and affords an exceptional opportunity to study 
with Mr. Goodrich. It is important that each member 
of the class shall be in attendance at the first lesson 


Sebastian B. Schlesinger’s Songs. 


M ADAME NORDICA, during her tour in this coun 
try, will introduce several of S. B. Schlesinger’s 
new songs. A. Quinzard & Co., of Paris, have just 
brought out four of Mr. Schlesinger’s songs with French 
text: “Toujours,” “La premiére harme,” “Siréne” and 
“Lettre a Ninon.’ 

The same firm will publish later “Recueil de 17 Melo 
dies,” by the same composer 

Marie WitHow.—Miss Marie Withow, the London vo 
cal teacher, who has been in this country since June, sailed 
for England last Saturday on the steamer Campania, of 
the Cunard Line. Miss Withow was accompanied by her 
pupil, Miss Margaretha Bruntsch, of Alameda, Cal. The 
ladies spent several days in New York last week attending 
theatres, sight seeing and visiting friends here. Miss 
Withow passed most of the summer at her old home in 
California. She is one of the successful teachers of Lon 
don now Her new book on “The Liberation of the 
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ROSENTHALIANA. 


ROBABLY nowhere is the deadening inactivity of 

the dog days felt more keenly than in the offices of 

a large daily newspaper. At least, so young Barthmann 

had just said, sitting at his desk in the reporters’ room of 

the Berlin Mittagblatt and tapping his nose rhythmically 
with a loose wrist and a long lead pencil. 

“A nice profession for a man of ambition, I must say,” 
he continued to complain; “nothing but dog bites, sun- 
strokes and accidental drownings.” 

“What did you expect to do when you came here?” 
queried grizzled old Boetticher, laying down his pen and 
looking quizzically at his younger colleague. 

“Interviewing,” replied ‘Barthmann enthusiastically; 
“the interviewing of great personages. That’s where I 
could show my real powers. Studying a man’s face and 
character, divining the hidden meanings in his answers; 
matching my wits against his; questioning, probing, coun- 
ter-questioning, dodging, fencing, sparring and wading 
forth from the encounter with the truth triumphant, the 
armor of reserve, the bulwark of deceit, the breastwork 
of prevarication shattered and banged to bits, the naked 
facts standing forth——” 

“Clothe those facts at once and come in here, Barth- 
mann,” suddenly spoke the managing editor, appearing 
in the doorway of his private room. Sheepishly Barth- 
mann followed him. 

“I happened to hear something of what you said,” be- 
gan the managing editor. “Those are admirable senti- 
ments for a young newspaper man. You should succeed 
with such principles. You complained of a lack of oppor- 
tunity. I shall give you a chance. You've done some 
good musical articles for us. Moriz Rosenthal, the pian- 
ist, is in town, at the Reichshof Hotel. Do you think 
you could get an interesting interview for us; draw out 
some new facts?” 

“T’'ll try, sir.” 

“Find out what he thinks of his colleagues. Get his 
opinions on modern men and things in music. He is 
keen and caustic and spares no one. Lead him on to the 
bitterest outbreaks against everybody ard everything. 
Chat will make some spicy reading in the Mittagblatt. 

“Yes, sir,” said Barthmann, and left the room. Like a 
true reporter he went to wurk at his assignment the mo- 
ment he received it. Already he was preparing in his 
mind some of the shrewd questions that would force im- 
portant musical truths from the caustic Rosenthal. 

“It’s awfully easy,” reflected Barthmann as he neared 
the Hotel Reichshof; “like all great artists, Rosenthal will 
be only too glad to talk. In my hands he’ll be like wax. 
I'l] mold him as I please.” 

“Herr Rosenthal is dining on the terrace,” announced 
the stately portier. Barthmann sent a card advertising 
himself as the Mittagblatt’s representative. 

Some moments later our young journalist, with his 
most engaging smile, faced his unsuspecting victim, who, 
seated before an elegantly appointed table, seemed ab- 
sorbed in X sharps and Y flats stirred up by the stren- 
uous performance of V6rdés Miska and his celebrated 
band. 

‘An interview for the readers of the Mittagblatt?” asked 
Rosenthal, good-naturedly; “take dinner with me. Waiter, 
another convert. Double the order I gave you. And get 
that dinner here with the speed of a hunted tortoise. If 
you do I'll include you in my evening prayer—or give 
you a tip, whichever you prefer. Now I’m at your ser- 
vice, Herr Barthmann.” 

“Um-ah! oh, yes,” hastened the young man, asking his 
last question first, ‘Do you think a true artist should be 
bound by tradition? Should he not have an opinion of his 


, 


own?” 

“Some have several, suitable to various climes and 
times,”’ answered Rosenthal. 

“Should one practice scales?” 


“One should not practice scales—one should play them 
perfectly.” 

“Whom do you consider a great modern composer?” 

“Strauss.” 

“Johann or Richard Strauss?” 

“Why be particular about such a trifling detail as a 
Christian name? Let us hold to the main questions.” 

“What do you think of ‘Till Eulenspiegel?’*” 

“A most valuable book for young and old. A _ pure 
source of innocent delight, of healthful merriment.” 

“Well, then, what do you think of ‘The Bat?’ (‘Fle- 
dermaus.’) ?” 

“A very unpleasant animal, commoniy supposed to have 
predilections for one’s hair.” 

“Should pianists compose?” 

“A thousand times one resolves never to write down a 
musical idea, then one happens to hear a pretty melody 
somewhere, and instantly one composes it.” 

“What do you think of some of our younger artists, 
Hofmann, Kreisler, Hambourg, for instance?” 

“TI consider Johannes Kreislert one of the happiest de- 
lineations of that wonderful author, E. T. A. Hofmann. 
Hamburg, too, I like, but my favorite harbor town is 
Genoa.” 

“Do you consider d’Albert a great composer?” 

“IT know his opera, ‘The Departure’ (‘A breise’). What 
varied thoughts are suggested by the very title! A cold, 
dreary day, for instance; lovers bidding each other fare- 
well, perhaps forever; tears, kisses, vows, more tears—the 
mere idea is heartrending.” 

“Idea is heartrending,” stenographed Barthmann. “But 
how would you classify Busoni?” 

“Busoni?” cried Rosenthal enthusiastically. ‘How Ital- 
ian sounds the very name. Truly, Italy is the real home of 
beauty. The Levantinic Riviera, and the surroundings 
about Lago Maggiore are among the most enchanting spots 
on earth. And lower Italy, Sicily, stately Vesuvius, with 
its crown of smoke, and at its feet the three ghostly, buried 
cities. Pliny, the ancient and celebrated historian wrote: 
‘For a while one could hear subterranean rolling almost as 
loud as thunder s 

“I believe I read that in Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of Pom- 
péi.’ Pardon me, but I'd like your opinion on Godows- 
ky’s arrangements.” 

I think he has made arrangements for a winter tour 
through Germany.” 

“T see, but how does De Pachmann’s left hand impress 
you?” 

“Tt is small, white and well kept.” 

“Do you consider Franz Liszt the father of modern 





piano playing?” 

“Certainly of some of his chief exponents were I to 
believe all I hear from them.” 

“Whom do you regard as the greatest living com- 
poser?” 

“Fréderic Chopin.” 

“And the greatest dead composer?” 

“My friend, Max Breitenfeld, a piano teacher in Vienna. 
I believe he has just been appointed professor of counter- 
point at the Conservatorium there.” 

“What do you think of THe Musicat Courter?” 

“He is certainly to be preferred to an unmusical one if 
he possess the other necessary qualifications.” 

“What form of composition do you like best?” 

“Square, thick print, flexible cover.” 

“Should a composer print his Opus I.?” 

“No; he should induce a well paying publisher to print 


*A symphonic poem by Richard Strauss. Also a standard work 
in German literature; an account of the ludicrous adventures of a 
fictitious personage. 


+ Well-known operetta by Johann Strauss. 





t An opinion that was shared by Robert Schumann, who expressed 
it musically in his set of pieces called “*Kreisleriana,” 


“Where is the most intelligent public to be found?” 

“At my concerts.” 

During the last few questions and answers Barthmann’s 
face had gradually assumed a vacant, then a pained ex- 
pression. He drew forth his handkerchief and mopped it 
nervously across his forehead. 

“Aren’t you well?” inquired Rosenthal, regarding the 
young man anxiously; “you haven’t touched your dinner.” 

“I—-I—I’m quite well, thank you. I don’t care for any 
dinner. I—I think I’ll go.” 

“Are you sure there’s nothing else you’d like to know?” 
urged Rosenthal, almost eagerly. 

“N—No. Except that I intended to ask you for an auto- 
graph. I wanted to ask you to write only a line—something 
characteristic in one line.” 

“H’m! let me see,” 
Suppose I write the repertory of some of my_ brother 
pianists ?” 

Rosenthal’s leave taking of the young reporter was in 
truth fraternal. “Good-bye, my dear young man,” he said; 
“whenever you'd like information about music, information 
unadorned, frank and free, without pitfalls or prevarica 
tions, always come to me. I shall be only too happy to do 


mused the great pianist; “in one line 


everything in my power for you and your esteemed paper.” 

Later the portier found Barthmann wandering up and 
down the corridor, murmuring: “De Pachmann reminds 
him of Italian scenery; Liszt has a small hand; Busoni 
has a thick, flexible cover; Chopin is alive j 

When the portier politely asked him where he was going, 
Barthmann rather rudely replied that he didn’t know, and 
what’s more, he didn’t give a damn 

LEONARD LIEBLING 


Venth-Kronold String Quartet. 


The Venth-Kronold String Quartet will give the first of 
four concerts at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, Monday evening, 
November 11. The assisting artists will be Mme. Selma 
Kronold, soprano, and Vahram Sevadjian, pianist. The 
program includes: 


Quartet, A major, op. 136 Godard 
Piano 
Berceuse ...... I'schaikowsky 
Fantaisie Ghorghanoff 
Songs 


© wuesst ich doch den Weg zurueck Brahms 
Since First I Met Thee 


Er der herrlichste von allen 


Rubinstein 
Schumann 
Quartet 

Andante cantabile, from op. 11 I'schaikowsky 

Intermezzo, from op. 27.... ‘ Grieg 
Piano 

Oriental Dance... Sevadjian 
Impromptu ......... Sevadjian 


The Wind (A Study).. Sevadjian 


Songs 
Im Herbst..... : Franz 
Slavonic Song. Chaminade 
Erlkénig ......... .Schubert 


Quartet, E flat major, op. 12 Mendelssohn 


TROETSCHEL OrGAN Recitat.—Hugo Troetschel will 
open his series of organ recitals Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 11, in the German Evangelical Lutheran Church, on 
Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn. He will be assisted by 
Miss Frieda Stender, soprano, and Carl Grienauer, ’cellist. 
The remaining recitals will be given the second Monday 
evenings in December, January, February, March and 
April. 


BLANCHE DurrieLp.—The new circular just issued by 
the attractive young soprano bears a good likeness of her- 
self, calls attention to her closing her second season as 
soloist with the Sousa Band, during which time she sang 
for five months, in 242 concerts, meeting everywhere with 
much success, and contains also a few press notices from 
Kansas City, Portland, St. Paul, Chicago, Indianapolis and 
other cities. 
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G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK. 





Beethoven's Piano Playing. 


WITH AN ESSAY ON THE EXECUTION OF THE TRILL. 


Written as an Introduction to a New Critical Edition of 
Beethoven's Five Piano Concertos. 


By FRANZ KULLAK. 


Translated from the German by aa 
DR. TH. BAKER. 








PRICE, - - - $1.00 NET. 


(a Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of MUSICAL CLASSICS. 








The Walker-Severn Conservatory 
of Music, New York. 


FRANCIS WALKER, Singing. 
EDMUND SEVERN, Violin and Theory. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, Piano and Singing. 
ARTHUR SEVERN, Violoncello. 





Open October Ist, 1901. 


For terms write to Mr. FRANCIS WALKER, 
“Van Dyck Studios,”” Eighth Ave. and 56th St., New York. 





Homes for Students. Special Course in Accompaniment 
Playing, by Mrs. Severn. Class lessons in Italian 
for Singers, Mr. Walker. Ensemble Play- 





ing, Mr. Severn. 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Edward MacDowell 


PIANO RECITALS. 


Address Columbia University, New York. 


FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, &c. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., 
or 26 East 88d Street, New York City. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Mark Hambourg gave 


N Saturday, October 19 
his second. piano recital in Queen’s Hall. 

On the same afternoon Mr. Vert’s annual con 
cert took place The program was of ballad type. Ma- 
dame Albani was the bright particular star, and she 
scored tremendous success with Mozart’s “Non Temer,” 


Bruch’s “Ave 
Maria,” the last being a particularly fine performance 


Johnson and Max 


two songs by Noel 


Other singers and instrumentalists were Miss Ada Cross 
ley, Lady Hallé, Mrs. Beerbohm Tree and Ben Davies, 
Andrew Black and George Grossmith. 

On Monday evening the first Richter concert was held 
at St. James’ Hall 
Richter has got so much into a groove 


One cannot help regretting that Dr 
The programs 
of the present series contain nothing that is at all novel, 
and though no one can possibly quarrel with Beethoven's 
“Leonora” No. 3 Overture, Dvorak’s “New World” Sym 
phony, Prelude to “Parsifai,” and the two usual move 
ments from Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet’ Symphony on 
classical grounds, one can hardly avoid wishing that Dr 
Richter would treat us to something that we have not heard 
quite so often. That they were all magnificently played 
goes without saying. 

At Steinway Hall on the same evening Edgar Sweet, 
a reciter and singer, gave a program which covered a 
from Shelley’s 
‘To a Skylark” to a humorous song called “Clara 
Cripps.” 


distinctly wide field, ranging as it did 


On Tuesday night a remarkably interesting experiment 
was tried at the Queen’s Hall promenade concert. The 
program was made up entirely of works by living British 
composers, and the results certainly justified the experi 
ment. Parry’s orchestral Variations, Stanford’s beautiful 
“CEdipus Rex” overture, Coleridge Taylor’s “Ballade,” 
the slow movement from the beautiful Symphony in C 
Frederic Cliffe, German’s popular “Henry 
VIII.” dances, Cowen’s ‘Butterflies’ Ball” and MacCunn’s 
“Land of the Mountain and the Flood” overture all found 


minor by 


places and were all admirably played 

But by far the most successful performance of all was 
that given of two military marches by Dr. Elgar, called 
These marches are all that 
marches should be, full of life, with well marked rhythms, 
They evoked 


great enthusiasm, which they fully deserved, and the second 


“Pomp and Circumstance.” 
excellent tunes and magnificent scoring. 


had to be repeated. 

On Wednesday evening a very successful performance 
was given of Mr. MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” which was 
Other novelties 
during the week have been Reginald Steggall’s dramatic 
prelude, “Oreithyia,”’ 


then played for the first time in London 


Schumann’s “Dance of 
Nymphs and Satyrs” and Norman O’Neill’s “Ouverture 
Solennelle.” 


George 


In the afternoon Frederick Dawson gave a piano re- 


cital at St. James’ Hall. He was at his best in Brahms’ 








HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, ’ 


October 28, 1901. | 


fine set of variations on an original theme, op. 21, No. I 
Of these he thoroughly caught the spirit, playing them 
with excellent taste and skill. He varied in Schumann's 
“Fantasiestiicke,” giving some of them remarkably well 
such as “Fabel” and “Warum,” while in others, notably 
in “Traumeswirren,” he fell short in the matter of tone 
and clearness. 

On Friday another English pianist, Miss Fanny Davies, 
gave a recital at the same hall. The program was entirely 
selected from the works of Brahms and was admirably 
chosen. Miss Davies was at her best in some of the light 
er pieces, playing the B flat Intermezzo and three inter 
mezzi, op. 117, particularly well 

The Monday Popular Concerts are now defunct, but 
Saturday concerts are beginning again at St. James’ Hall 
Since Mr, Chappell’s retirement they have been taken 
over by William Saunders and the concerts promise to be 
as interesting as they have always been. At the first con 
cert, which took place on Saturday, October 25, Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartet in E flat and Schumann's Quintet in the 
same key were played, the executants being Fraulein 
Wietrowitz and Messrs. Vladimir de Pachmann, Frieder 
ich, Gibson and Fuchs, and the vocalist, Miss Helen 
Henschel 

Next week the Carl Rosa Opera Company has a short 
season at the Coronet Theatre. Since it last appeared in 
London it has added “Siegfried” to its repertory, and that 
work will be played twice 

An interesting experiment is about to be made by Miss 
Adela Verne, the well-known pianist. In December she an 
nounces a concert of English music, and in order to give 
young and unknown composers a chance of being heard 
she is advertising for manuscripts for consideration. The 
concert should be one of unusual interest 





Myrta FReENCH.- 
toured with 
prima donna of several operatic companies, will again en 


Myrta French, the soprano who has 
Sousa’s Band, and filled engagements as 
ter the concert field this year. The singer has signed a 
contract with Remington Squire, and she will be under his 
sole management 

Nevapa’s Press Acent.—Myles J. Murphy has been en 
gaged by Messrs. Stevens & Sutherland for the ad 
vance and newspaper work of the Emma Nevada Com 
pany. In addition to being an educated musician, Mr. Mur- 
phy has been a prominent figure in journalism for some 
years 

Henry XANvDER.—Henry Xander, the director of the 
Washington Saengerbund, presented a pleasing program at 
the club rooms last Sunday. Two new Xander piano com 
positions will be published shortly, one a romance, and the 
other a graceful salon piece 








Transcontinental Tour of 


SEASON 1901-2. 








of :> Zz TRAY Be — Recitals only. 


Under the Direction of THE METROPOLITAN CONCERT BUREAU, 
EDWARD KIMPTON, Manager. 


1144 Broadway, corner 26th Street, NEW YORK, Address care Musical Courier. 
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COPENHAGEN. 


HALBERSGADE, No. I1., COPENHAGEN, 
October 17, 1901 ; 
Dipper ager the Athens of the North, as we, not 
altogether without some pretension to right, fondly 
style it, will be, fifty or sixty years hence, the centre of art, 
literature and science. The principal town for music in the 
three Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Denmark and Nor 
way, it is a kind of Berlin en miniature 

Owing to the unusually warm summer, the musical sea 

son can hardly be said to have begun yet, as the < 


going public are still lingering at the bathing places and 


the delightful surroundings of the city, but till a few con 
certs have actually taken place, and as we have already 
quite a number of foreign artists who have announced their 
intention of giving one or more concerts or recitals here 
among them the noted Scotch pianist, Frederic Lamond 
who gives a series of not less than four Beethoven even 
ings, playing seventeen sonatas of the great Bonn master 
and a number of others, the musical season promi to be 


both interesting and of unusual var 

















Of course, the city is really never without g 

wing to the fact at tl elebrated ( ‘ g | 

an institution with all kinds of amusement f 

ulous to the sublime, has its daily concerts and de tw 
evenings a week to symphony concerts, f1 May to Oct 
ber They have a most excellent orchestra under the 
leade rship ol Je achim Andersor wl as gained his ex 
perience as a conductor in St. Petersburg and Bet 

his autumn the great cl of Finnish singer stly 
students from the University of Helsingfors, who appeared 
at the Tivoli concerts, met with an overwhelming succe 
not alone for their really beautiful and highly artistic read 
ing of their own melancholy folksongs and their equally 
joyous student songs, but also to a very high degre« ply 
because they were from Finland, and nee the ( iT i 
Russia has abolished the free constitution of the « prin 
ipality and made it a part + he great empire, these 

nger have received W \ 2 i i 
amounting t i i | r Qa 

uc n of the 1 f R i B 1 King 

t from a mere artistic standpoint, these singers deserve a 
great deal of praise, as they sing with an ensen ble s« nd 

none, a clearness of expression seldom heard in a chorus 
ind above all, which is truly del n artist, with a 
faultless intonation. But as they only sing “a capella” they 
do not aspire to a ding from a severe musical 
standpoint, no more ie glee and banjo clubs of the 
universities of the tates could be counted among 
the higher class of music, however well and, at times with 
real artistic finish, entertaining they sing their joyous songs 

The season of chamber music opened last Friday night 
with the inauguration of a new string quartet rhe new 
organization consists of Georg Hoeberg, first violin; Louis 
Witsansky, second violin; Anton Block, viola, and Ernest 
Hoeberg, ‘cello. The first number on the progran sa 
quartet in E flat major, op. 14, by a Danish composer, Carl 
Nielsen As tar as the players are ncerned ey did 
excellent work, and the composition, particularly the first 
part, is one of the modern type The two f wing parts 


Andante and Allegro Pastorale, gave more pleasure and 


distinct promise that this talented composer will some time 
succeed in giving to the world works of more clearness and 
ripe artistic value than this composition, op. 14. The play 
ing of the very difficult work was highly appreciated by the 
large attendance, and the applause was as much for the 
four gentlemen as for the encouragement of the composer 

The second number on the program consisted of songs 
by Handel; Aria from “Rinaldo,” Brahms; “Liebestrau,” 


Owing to the numerous requests for Lessons, 


Mr. LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


has decided to teach a limited number of 
advanced Piano Students. 


Apvpress: Luitpold Strasse 20, BERLIN, W. 


GEO. W. JENKINS, 


TENOR. 


Sole Management of 


REMINGION SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 


anton Kaspar 


VIOLINIST. 
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Grieg, Sinding and P. Heise. They were sung by Mrs. 
Henriette Goos-Flagstad, who possesses a rather dark, 
mysterious mezzo soprano of unusual charm. As No. 
3 on the program we heard the well-known Quartet in 
E minor, by the Bohemian composer Smetana. This piece 
of music is too well known to need any comment here, and 
I shall, therefore, restrict myself to the performance only. 
The quartet is called “Aus Meinem Leben,” and is from 
beginning to end full of passion, fantasie, and at times even 
a very melancholy mood. To put such a piece of music on 
the program at a first evening of a new organization is 
undoubtedly a great mistake, as it takes the greatest artist 
to understand it, and therefore must be rehearsed and un- 
derstood by each player in order to give a comprehensible 
This I cannot say was done. 
Everybody very best, but instead of hearing one 
single mass of sound, one could easily hear and distinguish 
which made a rather unfavorable im- 


idea of so intricate a work. 
did his 


tour separate parts, 
pression. 

The concert given by the chorus of the Royal Opera 
House took place September 22, with the assistance’ of the 


Marquis de Souza, who sang an aria from “Traviata” and 


with great success. 
Aucust HyLtestep. 


the cavatine from * Faust,” 





NEVADA’S HOME. 


EMMA NEVADA is to sail on the St. 
Line, instead of a French 
This was the news received on Mon- 
Messrs. Stevens & Sutherland. Two of her com- 
Messrs. Pablo Casals and Moreau, are booked for the 
steamer and will most probably come over with the 


Paul of 
liner, as 


M ME 
the 


first ar 


(American 
wa ranged 
day by 
pany, 
same 
donna. 

latter defers sailing until the last moment, for she 
in the Avenue de Wagram—a sec- 
other house is the abode of an 


prima 

The 
is devoted to her 
tion of |} 


home 


aris where every 


artist. A short distance from the house of Madame Ne- 
vada lives her old friend and teacher, Madame Marchesi, 
who ve almost daily visits to her favorite pupil, whom 
he affectionately styles the “Nightingale of Paradise.’ 
Close “ are the homes of Sibyl Sanderson and Emma 
Calvé, Sarah Bernhardt, Sir Benjamin Constant, the 
painter, and a host of others who are equally celebrated 
can be found in artistic little villas nearby. 

The home of Madame Nevada seems to be the rendez 


vous for not only these world famed people, but for most 
of the great singers and musicians who visit Paris. It is 
not rare of a summer evening to find Paderewski, Rosen- 
Moreau awakening the echoes of the 
or to hear the voice of the 


thal, Hambourg or 
avenue from Madame’s house, 
diva herself swelling out and caught up by the evening 
breeze. 


Madame 


idly completed 


Nevada’s tour, in the meantime, is being rap- 
There are but a few nights left open in 
the Eastern States, Stevens & Sutherland ex- 
pect to close them before the opening of the tour, at the 
Theatre, Boston, on November 26. 


and Messrs. 
Colonial 


Tue Hernx Recirat Tour.—The representative of the 
New York Metropolitan Concert Bureau (Edward Kimp- 
A. King, under whose direction 
Heink’s tour is being conducted, will be in Pennsylvania 


ton, manager), Harlan 


and Ohio during the next two weeks. 
The programs represent a brilliant array and variety of 
the I and most enjoyable of musical selections, also con- 


he best 
taining some new works of special interest that will be 
welcome novelties in many of the Southern and Western 
‘ities which Herr Heink will visit. We find represented 
thereon the name of Schumann, Liszt, Ravina, Gounod, 
&c., songs by Sognai, Bohm, Dudley Buck, &c., composi- 
ons by Heink himself, also the difficult Ravina study for 
the left hand. WHeink’s versatility as singer, pianist and 
omposer, covering an extraordinary extent of musical 
works, is said io be phenomenal. 

GERARD-THIERS MusicaALe.—A musicale inaugurated the 
season at the Gerard-Thiers studios last Saturday evening. 
Miss Braun, a violinist, played several solos, and Merle 


Manning, tenor, from San Francisco, delighted all with 


singing 


FANNY RICHTER FUCHS. 


ANNY RICHTER FUCHS, who has been declared 

to be the most sympathetic woman pianist now be- 

fore the public, has the honor of being re-engaged by the 
New York Liederkranz for their next concert. 

She will play the C minor Concerto of Beethoven, and 
the society gives her the assistance of the members of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, who will play under 
the direction of Dr. Paul Klengel. 

While studying abroad she was requested to play this 
same concerto with the grand orchestra of the Phil- 
harmonie, at Berlin, on the occasion of Beethoven’s Jubilee 
on two days’ notice only. She accepted at once and dur- 
ing the concert Manstaedt, the famous leader (Emperor 
Wilhelm’s favorite), now at Wiesbaden, laid down his 





Fanny RicHTer Fucus. 


received 
and 


and 
musical 


baton, and she led the whole orchestra 
seven tremendous recalls. All the papers, 
otherwise, declared her a most intelligent musician. 

Madame Fuchs will play before the A Capella Ciub, at 
Milwaukee, on November 18, and on the 21st she will give 
a concert of her own in the same city, and in December 
she will play at the German Hospital concert in New York 
city. 

Of her playing Reginald de Koven, the composer, said: 

“At the concert on Tuesday last a young lady pianist, 
Miss Richter, made her appearance, who, if one mistakes 
not, will be heard of again in pianistic and artistic circles, 
as her merits as a pianist deserve public recognition. Miss 
Richter has been studying with Eugen d’Albert for the 
past four years, before with Liszt, Stavenhagen, Barth, 
Lessmann, and made a successful début in Boston in the 
spring of 1895 under the direction of Gustave Lange, 
when she played Beethoven’s Concerto. 

“Miss Richter possesses not only a really remarkable 
technic with a wonderfully sympathetic, firm and authorita- 
tive touch for a woman, but she has also real musical in- 
telligence, and plays with a finish and refinement of feeling 
and expression which are wholly admirable and enjoyable. 
Her selections on Tuesday afternoon were confined to the 
modern romantic school, Liszt, Grieg and Paderewski. 
She played Grieg’s ‘“‘Carneval” and a polonaise of Pade- 
rewski’s with really commanding virtuosity, but one would 
be glad of an opportunity to hear her in something more 
classical, where one feels sure that her artistic tempera 
ment would have even fuller scope. Miss Richter is cer- 
tainly a credit to her master to whose technical correctness 
and solidity and breadth of style she can add her own 
sympathetic and really artistic temperament.” 








Portraits of Suscesehd 





aporess E, M. BOWMAN, 


Pianoand Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York. 


FREDERICK BYRON HILL. 


assed the Examinations of the American College of Musicia: 
rganist of First Congregational Church, Meriden. Conn. Pe oe 


Prepared by E. M. Bowman and successfully 
Teacher. 








*OPLLS 


Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 
Organ Privileges ia New York and Brooklyn. 
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NORDICA HERE. 


ME. LILLIAN NORDICA reached New York Sat- 
urday on the American Line steamship St. Louis for 
her first transcontinental recital tour under the sole di- 
rection of Manager Loudon G. Charlton. Madame Nordica 
is in superb health, having enjoyed a long summer’s rest in 
the Black Forest, and fresh from her triumphs in Munich, 
where she sang the roles of Isolde in “Tristan und Isolde” 
and Elsa in “Lohengrin,” in the Prince Regent Theatre 
in September. Since then until she sailed, October 26, 
Madame Nordica has been in Paris, where she augmented 
her wardrobe with some gorgeous gowns, which she will 
wear on her forthcoming tour, and where she prepared, 
with great care, her recital programs. 

On her arrival in New York Madame Nordica found a 
cable announcing that her conditions had been accepted 
and the engagement closed for her to sing the Wagnerian 
roles in the Covent Garden season next year, commenc- 
ing in May. This is another triumph for the greatest 
American singer, similar to that accorded her in the 
Munich engagement, where she made sensational 
success that she was immediately re-engaged Sep- 
tember, 1902. Paris tried to get Nordica for “Tristan” 
and “G6étterdammerung” next summer, but the 
London (during the Coronation) and in Munich later will 
preclude the possibility of her singing in France 

Madame Nordica’s tour, which November 
14, will cover 80 or 100 recitals, will 
Canada, Texas and Pacific Coast points. She 
a private car, “Brunnhilda,” and from all 
tions her American I 





such a 
for 


dates in 


commences 
extend t 


and ) 
will travel in 
present indica 


season will be a long series of bril 
liant ovations. 

All rumors and statements to the contrary notwithstand 
ing, Madame Nordica will not sing in opera once this sea 
son, her recital tour having been so fully booked and of 
such long duration that she will return to New York just 


in time to sail for England to fill her Covent Garden dates 








Amy Murray. 
ISS AMY MURRAY has a number of dates in 
New Jersey for the month of November. Novem- 


ber 18 she will give a Scottish song lecture-recital at Sum- 
mit and the next evening she will open the lecture course 
of the Town Improvement Association at Glen Ridge 
The title of her Glen Ridge lecture is “Historic Songs of 
Scotland.” The program will be diversified by a High- 
land piper and dances. This evening (November 6) Miss 
Murray will give a lecture at the Alfred Corning Clark 
Neighborhood House in this city. November 11 Miss 
Murray will give a lecture recital in Public School No 
133, Borough of Brooklyn. 





Miss Murray’s “Historic Songs” program includes 
many songs which are rarely heard—‘The Bonnie Earl 
0’ Moray,” ‘Prince Charlie’s Welcome to Skye,” “Hey 
Johnnie Cope” and “The Bonnie House o’ Airlie’’—all 
songs connected with chapters in Scottish history. 

CONFEDERATES CHEER VON GrasiLL.—S. Becker von 
Grabill, the pianist, closed the Confederate Reunion at 
Petersburg, Va., October 25, with a piano recital. The 
most distinguished guests of the South being present. Mr. 


Von Grabill was enthusiastically cheered; the entire audi- 
ence arose to contribute a most glowing ovation 

Von Grabill also played at St. Mary’s College, Raleigh, 
N. C., and the National Park Seminary for Women, near 


ae. D. Cc, during the week 


TOWNSEND H. 


FELLOWS 


Concert Direction 


AND 
LARGEST CHURCH 
CHOIR EXCHANGE 
IN AMERICA. 


Carnegie Hall, 


The Virgil —— 
Correspondence School. 


THE CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL. 


w, 1-4 and copigoutiy .o—— ey tS for Rae 
nly). Ti Every 
y stated and clearly hE, Each a taken 
= to send a question letter, the answers to which will 
RGIL’S persona] attention. 
Certificates to qualified teachers of the CLAVIER METHOD. 





New York. 








gives the 


ae ag explaining system, terms, conditions, &c., sent on 
application. Address 


SECRETARY, VIRGIL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
11 West 22d Street, New York. 
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John Church Company’s Music in England. 


HE John Church Company’s music has been used very 


extensively in England lately. Here is a partial list 

of composers whose songs have been sung there during 

the month of August with date, places and names of 
singers : 

it dniakayecdsbédedietecscccccdssacddakeondeneres Cc. B. Hawley 

a Ee 








The Serenaders (3d)...... scageeh 66k60sbhedebas cdlk dade ene 
PD GEES Wee cccccdcccccovccececcccsoesseeeeses .. Bognor 
Ee ee eS ee Bognor 
ED I 6 obec onde dnpccde codnsebcbebedccsoccoces Bognor 
Miss Moncrieff (8th). basabeodste  a00ches .. Bognor 
ry SEE MIN, nw sthececededveseducotensh .. bognor 
 FOO a dete tis Bbw oc ce scesccescesccberes .. Bognor 
BR CRE GION coos ccc cssicccecesvesss ‘2 ... Bognor 
EE TEEN Oe we Bognor 
fe ere .....Paignten 


WO Te BE scccss vaccee conccees 


oe Te Canterbury 


Gn Te ib cdecnccosccscescocectbcdececcsels Lytham 
George Beckett (15th).........-ccccceeee ...Lytham 
SR Ny i ccc ceopececenseneces< ....Hastings 


Eyes of Blue...... 


paseddy Oley Speaks 


ROOD TE, Gc aidicincctcesocccnpecscccesectneseapontes Bognor 
Rl I ee ce Bognor 
Miss Moncrieff (7th) 7" Bognor 
BD RI Gino cc cscs cctencctcseovveccrcccsstes ... Bognor 
Miss Moncrieff (gth)....... seu eoseshetoossensensbioed .. Bognor 
ae ae Bognor 
Miss Moncrieff (12th)............. .++++..Bognor 
. pp - nana peeeEse paasindiad Shanklin 
SO FS AB sccdedesvocvciccecs . Sea View 
The Japs (23d)..... ... Sandown 
The Fee GAR, SEEGER. cece ccescvcccccssces .._ Bembridge 
The Japs (24th, evening). .....Ryde 
The Japs (joth).. Andover 


In Maytime........ 
David Wilson 
Mme. Leslie A 
Mme. Leslie A 
Mme. Ida Wale 


Pe 
rnott (14th) 
rnott (17th)... 
s (igth).... 


Miss Alma Ribella (26th) 
Miss Alma Ribella (28th).......... 
Miss Alma Ribella (30th). 


Oley Speaks 
Stonehaven 

.Lythem 
.++++.Lythem 
-Colwyn Bay 
Glasgow Exhibition 
..Glasgow Exhibition 
Glasgow Exhibition 


Japanese Lullaby.... ave Neil 
Mme. Leslie Arnott (13th) Lythem 
Mme. Leslie Arnott (16th).... ....Lythem 


Miss Grainger Kerr (ith). 


oleae Grange-on-Sands 


ee Ce SN CI ccc cuesdseqeccosonceeesdousalis Ulverston 
Mme. Alice Esty (21st) ae ...Ambleside 
The Japs (21st) ..Shanklin 


The Japs (22d).... 
Miss Grainger Kert (23d) 


The Japs (23d). 
The Japs (24th). 


eS ee ee 


. Sea View 
Windermere 
.Sandown 


..Bembridge and. Ryde 


Kenswick 

Phe Jape CQ). occcsccsecsveccece , .- Andover 

ie Bs ats eee ectetcop 00 voccedésccédevestcuscensians Evans 
Madame Arnott (14th).............. hitriaamithipbenéie Lytham 
Madame Arnott (17th).......scccccsess . Lytham 


Where the Bee Sucks........... 
Madame Esty (azoth).... 


shenes De Koven 
rebessues Ulverston 


Madame Esty (a1st)............++- .. Ambleside 
Se EE ~Macs Sencdncctivdesscocetsccdcnceneass Windermere 
Madame Esty (24th)...... ... Keswick 


The Lark Now Leaves Its Watery Nest 





sedetoode Horatio Parker 


Se Brea Be as ecdk hoa cebcas ccédeinecdswvesccdec Blackpool GREGORY HAST A SUCCESS. 

a TN I a os dirs oe 00 bey vita catherines ev cngnse ste Bognor ; 

Mme. Sophie Moore (a6th)............2..2ceeeesseeeeeeee+Margate REGORY HAST, “the tallest tenor in England,”’ and 

eats: CRI Bc cectine sv eceabeces canes seve tpvesenbe Bognor one of the foremost concert singers in Britain, 

Mune. Sophie Moore (athh).....1...00000--00e-seeseerone Southbend reached New York Sunday morning on the Umbria for 
ae ee Oley Speaks his American tournée under the direction of Loudon G 

nc ONIN MINI os coo cis casicccscesecusenceee Eastbourne Charlton. Mr. Hast had a delightful journey across the 

Mme. Bertha Moore (4th)..........++-+s0eeeeeeeeeeeeens Eastbourne ocean after the first three days, which were very rough, 

‘ ankly e sesed © isiastic interest in his first 

BE Mn ntadseddentestnentaiers sbskdedanetndebsheonenenves Blumenthal me he frankly expressed enthusiastic interest in | 

Mme. Bertha Moore (gth)............++- ...Eastbourne Visit to this country 


Madame McKenzie (22d).............-.0055 


A 


_ 
° 
a 
< 
rs 


Reginald Groome (4th).................+++. 
Miss Jessie McLeod (4th)............... 
Ri Gente GRD... ode ccccesddecse 


Miss Annie Clifford (17th)...........+0+00: 


Miss Edith Clegg (28th)....... 

Miss Edith Clegg (joth)....... sivh evesvedes 

EET DEIN, «cnn nentintenedboosboreite 
EE eT 


The Lark Now Leaves Its Watery Nest.......... 


Madame Squire (igth)..... Taian 
Miss Gregory (22d)............. 


Bett Gee deve sc) ccovcheees en See 
Madame McKenzie (i6th)......... 
Madame McKenzie (17th)... 
Madame McKenzie (18th). 
Madame McKenzie (19th) 
Madame McKenzie (z2oth).. 
Madame McKenzie (21st)... 
Wilson Bamber (2gth).. 

Madame McKenzie (2sth). 
Madame McKenzie (26th) 


It Was a Lover........... ' 
Madame McKenzie (16th) 
Madame McKenzie (17th). 
Madame McKenzie (18th)... 
Madame McKenzie (19th)... 
Madame McKenzie (2oth).. 
Madame. McKenzie (a1st). 
Madame McKenzie (24th). ; 
Madame McKenzie (2sth)....... 
Madame McKenzie (26th)...............+000+ 


Where the Bee Sucks...... 
Madame Esty (18th... 
Madame Esty (19th).. 
Madame Esty (2oth).. 
Madame Esty (aztst). 
Madame Esty (22d).. 
Madame Esty (2gth).. 
Madame Esty (asth)... 
Madame Esty (26th).. 


In Maytime...... : _— 
Madame Esty (18th........ 
Madame Esty (19th)..... 
Madame Esty (2o0th).... 
Madame Esty (a1st).. 
Madame Esty (22d)..... Sioded 
Madame Esty (24th).... ree 
Madame Esty (2sth).. 
Miss F. Canter (2sth) 
Madame Esty (26th) 


Slumber Song....... 
M. Smith (a21st).. 


El Capitan March......... 





Miss Ida Soldi (zoth)........... vetitnediibe ces Skegness 

ee By TNE. GI os cc cep cde vcddnctiecbecpccccceces Skegness 
LIST OF DATES—SEPTEMBER. 

Sweetest Flower........ * bpa> Unda Wéeeened Cc. B. Hawley 


Wilson Bamber (2d) .. Ilfracombe 
Madame Moore (3d) Eastbourne 
Miss Lilian Clifford (8th)....... sone Deal 
Wilson Bamber (17th)... Bognor 
. Bognor 








Miss Mabelle Z. Waite, who 
is known to many concert-goers 
throughout America as a soprano 
singer of unusual attainments, 
sings W. L. Blumenschein’s “All 
For You,” Frederick Steven- 
son’s “Love is All in All,” C. 
“The 


Dutch Garden,” Alberta Stowell 


Mawson Marks’ Little 





Stevens’ “ Linger Near Me,” Marie Von Hammer’s “A 
Rose Once Grew,” W. S. Berwald’s “ Love’s Whispers,” 
and Carlo Minetti’s “‘One Day,” all of which have been 
published recently. Miss Waite is a Bostonian. She 


possesses a natural musical temperament, and as an 
indefatigable student has earned a desirable position in 
the ranks of the younger concert singers of America. 
The catalogs of Oliver Ditson Company, sent upon re- 
quest, contain also many other such songs as these, the 


work of eminent American and foreign composers. 


Asou 


King Cotton March... 


Rex Clifton (25th) 


Necklace of Love 


Bridlington 


...Guy d’Hardelot 

ees ee 
secceeeeees LOWkeSbury 
.+++++-Southsea 

- Worthing 
00 cvescbeeen ages Buxton 
»é sodecvodenes Bolton 


John Philip Sousa 
-++»-Queen’s Hall 


..Horatio Parker 
Tynemouth 
. Bradford 


Cc. B. Hawley 
Buxton 

Harrogate 

Whitby 

ee Scarborough 
. Saltburn 

. Bridlington 

.. Bognor 

Bexhill 

-.+». Tunbridge Wells 


Reginald De Koven 
....»Harrogate 
Whitby 

- Buxton 
Scarborough 
.-+++-Saltburn 

.. Bridlington 
Bournemouth 
eceopes Bexhill 


..-Tunbridge Wells 


Reginald De Koven 
«+++» Whitby 
Scarborough 

Saltburn 
Bridlington 
Bridlington 

Bournemouth 
Bexhill 
Tunbridge Wells 


Oley Speaks 
secccusns OD 
Scarborough 

. Saltburn 

... Bridlington 

.. Bridlington 
Bournemouth 

.. Bexhill! 

. Holloway 
Tunbridge Wells 


Oley Speaks 
Leeds 


John Philip Sousa 
John Philip Sousa 


.. Stratford 


Ethelbert Nevin 


He completed a concert tour of the English provinces 
only the day before he sailed, and he has other engage 
ments abroad which will limit his American visit to No 
vember and December only. Unlike the majority of tenors, 
Mr. Hast is commanding in figure, appearance and bearing 
and his European reputation, which has preceded him, gives 
promise that his voice and his art will command for him 
a like pre-eminence in this country. He left immediately 
for Milwaukee, where he filled his first engagement Mon 
day night. He will be heard in oratorio, concert and re 
cital in most of the large cities of the East and Middle 
West. 

Mr. Hast’s début in Milwaukee was an emphatic suc 
cess. Tue Musicat Courier wired for news of the con 
cert and received the following reply: 
Niebuhr, the 


of the evening, made a good impression 


“Hast scored big success prima donna 


These two the 


iavorites 


Minnie Tracey in Stockholm. 


6é {SS MINNIE TRACEY, a young American singer, 

appeared on Tuesday at the Musical Academy be 

fore a well filled auditorium. Applause was not restrained 

as the concert progressed, and its warmth induced the lady 
to give an extra number 

“After the first number it was clear that we had a great 

dramatic power.”—Stockholm 


soprano with remarkable 


Journal Dagen, October 15, 1900 


“Miss Tracey’s voice is that of a genuine soprano, with 
warmth of tone and clearness. Her piano is especially ef 


fective.”"—Nza Dagliel Allehandes, Stockholm, October 16 


IQoI 


“The American singer has a strong voice of great com 
pass (soprano) and a well developed technic; the mezza 
applause of the public was 


Stockholm 


voce is her specialty The 
warm, and the singer’s success indisputable.” 
Afton Bladet, October 16, 1901 


“Miss Minnie Tracey gave yesterday evening a concert 
at the Musical Academy. Her voice is a strong, full and 
extensive soprano, with a metallic tone of great power in 
Her piano, pianissimo and mezzo voce are re 
Born in America Miss Tracey completed 


the forte. 
markably full. 
her studies in France. She gave what was a novelty to 
most of the audience, Wagner’s youthful piece, ‘L’Attente,’ 
written by*him in Paris.”—Stockholm Svenska Dagblatt 
October 16, 1901 

“The concert last evening introduced us to an American 
singer, Minnie Tracey. She sang numbers from Brahms 
Schubert, Schumann and others, the opening number being 
‘Alceste.’ Her voice s strong 


remarkable 


from Gluck’s 


, . » lowe middle register.”°—Stockholm Ti = 
Miss Ada Phillips (27th) Skegness (1 the lower and middle register Stockholm Tidenger 


October 16, 1901 





Denny's Daughter....... “ Fox 
My Love Nell.... — , Fox 
Charles Phillips (28th) .. Whitby GWI LY M M | in ES, 
Japanese Lullaby..... pebeqqregasnrpes cephend sens ..-Neil BARITONE. 
George Taylor (28th)........... ..+++.New Cross 
Miss Edith Clegg (28th) Buxton THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL, BUREAU, 
Miss Edith Clegg (28th) Bolton 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
LIST OF DATES—AMERICA Personal address: 65 Morningside Ave., New York 
> : — ae Hawley 


Oil City, Pa 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Meadville, Pa 
Cambridge Springs 


Mile. Maud Roudez (June 28) 
Mile. Maud Roudez (September 2) 
Mile. Maud Roudez (July 15) 
Mile. Maud Roudez (July 18). 


MYRTA FRENCH 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 








Harold Bauer. 


AROLD BAUER, the pianist, returned to Paris on 

October 31 from a very successful tour of Spain, 

and the day after left for Holland, there to give six re- 

citals, his engagements elsewhere not permitting him to 
give more. 

On November 14 he will play at the Hallé concerts to 
be given in Manchester, England, which Richter will con- 
duct, subsequently appearing with Ysaye at the concert 
of the Nouvelle Société Philharmonique in Paris. Fol- 
lowing the latter engagement Mr. Bauer will return to 
England for the purpose of playing at the concert of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic on December 3, under the di- 
rection of Cowen. Later, on December 6, he will give a 
recital in St. James’ Hall. 


Goncert Direction: 


REMIAGION SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 


PLEINRICH MEYN 


Oratorio, Recital, 
Opera, Vocal Instruction. 








BASSO- 
CANTANTE. 








“—™® 200 W. 57th St., NEW YORK. 
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Shay Grand Opera Company, 
HE Rose Cecilia Shay Grand English Opera Com- 
pany, now touring the principal cities of the South, 
is being ably managed by Col. W. A. Thompson and his 


vanced booking has been 


want to hear opera in the vernacular when it is sung by 
such artists as Miss Shay and her associates. 


faithfully done. Americans 








HarLeM PHILHARMONIC 


MusicaLes.—The first mu- musicale. 


Williams, tenor; 
ris Black, contralto. 
The dates of the musicales after the New Year 


at the Astor Gallery, Thursday morning, November 14. 
The artists engaged as soloists for the occasion are Evan 
Gwilym Miles, baritone, and Mrs. Mor- 
December 12 is the date of the next 











assistant, Corneaux Behenna. In all departments this 
company is strong and success is following it. The ad- sicale of the Harlem Philharmonic Society will be given are January 16, February 6 and April 3. 
PARIS. PARIS. NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
SCHOOL FOR ACTING. BALDELLI, Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
EMIL BERTIN, ITALIAN BARITONE. Reset, Cameron GEORGE ENSWORTH 
Théatre R f de Chant. ‘oncert and Oratorio. * 
ter Régisseur de la Scéne de fOawe Comique. (Ct sre rake. Madrid. rreo-f ‘Paris. Address. 205 wrcctl, Jamruction, York. 


Stage Practice. In Cas 
41 rue des a Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
on stage. 


Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
ége, ensemble music, mise-en- scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St, Petersbourg. 





FRENCH SOHOorzr 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 





14 rue Taitbout. 
FLORENZA d d’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSE 


« 5 rue Basiano, Paris. 
¢ sum 
INTERPRETATION. 


Mme. 


Special sessions durin 
EPERTOIRE AN 





Mae. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE _ CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
pentment, 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mtie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Muts. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 




















American reference. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 





MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Conign, 1 Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “ 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Businces, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired b 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
G ad > post free.) 
Private lessons by M. Kimon 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





Gesture, 








Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Pub blic Pupils’ Concerts. 


(’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL _PROFESSOR. 











NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


Orchestral aad ’Cello Departmeat, Pasi Morgana. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MU SICAL, BUREAV. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS Lips AND MUSIC. 
lustrations. 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano | 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 





Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 


The Chelsea, 222 West 238d Street, New York. 





KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 
Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 
Studio: 76 West 82d Street. New York. 


JOHN YOUNG, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 65th Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 


SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. Harmony, Composition. 
W. E. Bassett. Tuition per Term, $15 to $50. 


Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 




















LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
"CELLO VIRTUOSO. 


118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 
~~ 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL. 

PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pe upil of Teresa Carrefio. 
Studio: 57 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 


341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, New York. 
WoLrsouHn MusicaL Bureau. 


International, Musical and Educational Exchange. 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERG 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Operatic course. Teachers’ special course, all 
departments. Famous specialists. Prospectus. 
The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, New York 











Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 


ESTELLE HARRIS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Soprano Church of the Divine Paternity 
(76th Street and 8th Ave.). 


60 West 104th Street, New York, 


FRIEDA STENDER 
SopRANo. 
ConcERT OR ORATORIO. 


Private address: Bay 29th St.and Benson Ave. 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. 


Management of L. M. Ruben, 








ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Stu dios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“The Commonwealth, ” East Orange, N. J. 
Mondays and ‘Thursdays. 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


Solo Organist. 
Soloist Pan-American —- 
Instruction: Piano. Organ, 
145 East 23d Street New York. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 


Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire. 
Studi Mason -Virgil syntae Methods 
tudio: 














Baritone, 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir. 
usicales and Recitals Monthly. 

8 East 23d Street, New York. 





Studios: 


HARRIETTE BROWER, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. 
133 East Sixteenth Street 
and Steinway Hall, New York. 


ROBERT KENT PARKER, 


BASSO. 
Recitals. 


Studios: 


Vocal Instruction. 


New York. 


Oratorio, Concert, 
Residence-studio: 
35 West Nineteenth Street, 


ALICE THURLOW, 


CONTRALTO 
Concert, Musicale, Church 
Wm. O. Wolfe, Manager, 
217 West Forty-fourth street. 


ELIZABETH WELLER, 
ACCOMPANIST. 
Address: The Winchester, 
400 West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge ot the voice, both male and female, 


and his style of — entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.” — Manu EL Gancta. 








McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 








This space will be devoted to plano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 


“Springtide.’ » | Reeeemed & by Tw we F. a. TY e oo. 


Now ‘being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 








OaianncD 


Rod Gad 
ann of VENETIAN and 
Prepared Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 
382 Union Square East, 





603-604 Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p. m. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


Concert, 





38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 


Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


108 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 


Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PI ANO GRAND PRIZE 


PARIS: EXPOSITION, 1900. 
HAMILTON PIANOS—S|ILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
D,. H 5 BA LDWI N &B LAd.. Louisville, Chicago: 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, A. B. CHASE 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
{34T STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. PIANOS. 
OPULAR PFASF PIANO (0. Ee in 
EASE Factories: West 43d Street ine seamen, ai —— 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Steet, FFactory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
IANOS. NEW YORK. 














REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica Courier, 























satin HUGO GORLITZ 
119 New Bond Street, 
LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, | CONCERT DIRECTION LONDON. W. 
| Agency Founded 1870 
. 
Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER. 9§©Hermann Wolter European-American Concert Bureau 
Only epportunitg in Leipsic to study the Germany a erlin in and n tt wellstrasse I Nine years Director of yong — 
Cab isikwolff, Berlin 
Leschetizky Method. ai . ” - 5 ea ae ail Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubeliX. 
Concert Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, | a 
ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. ~ sanithaoe n' Doskentéien Mate Mastio AMERICAN TOVR OF K VBELIK, 1901-1902 
Sole representative of most of the leading artists, | Under Management of 
Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch viz Joachim d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- MR. DANIEL FROHMAN (@ MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 
Hans Sitt and others refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 
pobre ’ te Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, | - 
Piano Lessons given in English or German. Manager of th American tours of Josef Hofmann = 
Eugen d’Al ss ead Mani die ageease THE ‘* Undertakes Good Artists rofl pe 
Principal A yy for M Teach The St mes* Budget says: Mr. N corde ost ene 
STUDIO: 396 Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. een? eto tn or gras ONCORDE etic and up-to-date mat oi apret eee — 


Apply for Catalogue. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Sesées, cermany * 


; tand Lecture Bureau. 
Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1909: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are ee ee eee Address: 310 Regent St., London, W 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘ CONCORDIST, LONDON."’ Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 





ONCERT Musicnaye: The C. Sindee toy arte ment, ‘i 
ONTROL ~~ 


and Orchestra, Entertain- 


rD ‘ Herrn ) orde's 
ind viel zu halter 
bureau tr onda 














he Court Circular says 





Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Fa “> Fuchs, 














papaer, jensen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. ()rgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schm ile, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fr Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, CARL FISCHER 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Tyson-Wolff Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh ers, the foremost members of the Royal Court , 
Orchestra, headed by ( yncertmast er Rappoldi, (irtitzmacher Feiger Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
Gaebler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finist Fr irses or single branches ome i a 
Principal admission times begin April and September Admission granted also at other times. abel ve the ai arc cal Mi arch, by I. TAN, for RE NDE AU, for piano s .- Price, ” 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, a ®As ~y Mt al , D. BARNAR 4 
nn / niv G. I 4 for { -o 
E, A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 4. *Artist’s Dream 4 LLSTEDT, for piano s —_— 
*Rea he Answers in the Star Waite by O FETRAS, for s . oat 
6. *Poetica Waltz, by TH. M. TOBANI, for piano s « %& 
© >. *I Love Thee, Columbia, by TH. M. TOBANI, for ‘ + i 
8. The Missionary’s Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal and pian by P. KLENGEI - a 
*Also published for Orchestra and for Military Ban 
| MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER, Socks’? Wen'known publishers are represented 
ng Books. Well-known f shers are represented 
A monthly 1; hed in the interest of e musica 
FOUNDED isso. pre — on. Sat scri anti on, $1.00 per annum; ents eact P 





222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. w. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONGBRVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (c¢ omprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments. SEMINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitaner, Prof. B. B. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emwma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- | 
licska, A. py. Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert Guenther | 

| 


Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 


OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ebrl VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), | 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, w. Rampelmann. *CELLO—Hetnrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenits. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete. 

CHARGES: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually > | 


Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory Pupils received at any time Consulta 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 19. 
Director: Dr. HuGo GoLvscumipt. Principal Teachers: Prof. Xaver ScHARWENKA, | A U . - . 
Page: De: Hexen Sn ee OT dna hee | Hee, 36 & SS Varvereny Fiace, Now Yoru. 
Maur. (Piano): GoLtpscumipt, Lina Beck (Singing ZAyic, GRUENRI Van BRENNER- 
BERG (Violin), VAN Lier ('Cello); KNuprer (Opera). 


a ‘CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ayes — ESTABLISHED 1867 
CHARLES FRANK, J LEWIS BROWNE Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
BASS-BARITONE 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 




















~al “tj oncert Ireanist ianict 
Vocal Instruction Concert Organist—Pianist, A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of sone pragen Conservatories. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio At Ga 
= : “ : “ | BRANCHES TAUGHT. St . e city and inity, as well as 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those road an enter at any time during 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, ee ae Se oe, Coen ee ie ok dae ee ai 
Orchestral nstruments, heor { Mus n : ng ¢ m a distance find a home in t 
Ernst H. Bauer, Authors of the |} semble Playing, | cution and Physical Culture nservator Jing where ey an pureue 
' rHMwIC FREN . also Modern Languages and English Literature their studies under the supervision of the Direst 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory, ! 7 NO — 'HMIC FRENCH METHOD z , ress. For catalogues, addre 
and Harmony. a See ato Miss CLARA BAUR 
{ th : : a 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. Student pr < : t 
Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlin i ella Bo Solkenen. 7 ( s ar yo - Ss ag Fourth and Lawrence Streets 





#89 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. Newport House, Bar Harbor Me Concert or Orator : Cincinnati, Ohic 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 
the 










Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including 





casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 

























Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 







THE MUSICAL COURIER. 






EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 















OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOSI EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 





















THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 












PIANOS 





MBALL™ 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





= ELEBRATED 


HE 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER | & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


PtAnes appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for erplanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





























